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‘Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 


Out of thin air —the greatest show on earth... 


Industry in a hurry—that’s what they 
are calling television these days. It 
took the automobile industry sixteen 
years to become a billion dollar busi- 
ness. Television made it in three. 
And experts have predicted that the 
TV skyrocket will reach $10 billion 
by 1972—with a potential so enor- 
mous that it can’t be estimated. 


A modern epic, this tale of the 
magic lantern with a searching elec- 
tronic eye—first entertainment 
medium in history to prove that “all 
the world’s a stage” and then move it 
to the millions of living rooms scat- 
tered between America’s coastlines. 
World and local news, dramatic en- 
tertainment, educational and cul- 
tural influences — coming to you 
across the air waves. 

From 1921 to 1934, radio sets in 
use in U.S. went from some 400,000 
to 26,000,000. From 1939 to 1952, TV 
sets in use jumped from about 10,000 
to 21,400,000. A startling parallel in 


the growth of two great mass com- 
munications and merchandising 
media which have broadened home 
life and industrial horizons. 


Electronic Window 


Electronic window with a view of 
the world—behind it, the awesome 
transmitting facilities of TV stations 
sprawled along 32,000 miles of co- 
axial cables and microwave relays... 
direct descendants of Marconi’s first 
wireless in 1896, De Forest's audion 
tube in 1906, the vacuum tubes of 
World War 1, Zworykin’s invention 
of the “camera eye,” the electronic 
research of World War II. 


In the fairly near future, we can 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


expect 50,000,000 TV sets and 2,000 
Stations operating on 82 channels. 
During the next five years, still more 
headlines about color TV, interna- 
tional TV, and other wonders. New 
uses for important developments 
such as the tiny transistor, no bigger 
than a finger tip, which can operate 
at 1/10 of the power required by 
smallest vacuum tube. 


Miracles out of thin air — the foun- 
dation of this country’s forward 
movement. It is our privilege to work 
side by side with companies, big and 
small, whose ideas and creative ener- 
gies have had fullest expression 
throughthesystem 
of free enterprise. 
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You see them everywhere. The ‘dozers, the scrapers, the trucks, the big shovels. Whenever the 
job calls for “vetting down to bedrock”, man uses his mightiest tools. For this is a job that calls 
for ruggedness and dependability. This is a job that calls for durable Bower Spher-O-Honed 
bearings! yy Found on virtually all leading makes of earth-moving equipment, precision-built 
Bower bearings have proved their ability to stand up indefinitely under the toughest conditions. 
That's because Bower combines, to the fullest extent, highest quality materials, improved manu- 
facturing methods, and painstaking workmanship. Moreover, Bower engineers, through Spher-O- 
Honed design, have incorporated important refinements in Bower bearings which enable them to 


take heavier loads, yet keep maintenance right down to bedrock! s Bower engineers can show 


you how Bower bearings will improve your product, too—be it rugged carth movers or jet 


engines. Get in touch with Bower now! 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY * DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


; \ A COMPLETE LINE OF TAPERED, STRAIGHT 
S ) AND JOURNAL ROLLER BEARINGS 
] 
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7 thought Id have 
to see the Swami 
to tind the right- 


plant site iin 
Binghamton. i. 


until an officer of ovr bank — 
Marine Midland - 
me to a man who really 
knows local real estate.” 


introduced 


Authentic firsthand facts about business 
properties and market conditions almost 
anywhere in New York State are often 
available when the Marine Midland Trust 
Company of New York is your bank 

The 12 Marine Midland Banks have 120 
Each officer 


knows his own area and its people as only 


offices throughout the state 


a local resident can. Let us show you how 


this “next-door-neighbor” knowledge can 


be useful in your business, 


The ¥ 


MARINE MIDLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 





WHAT I$ THE TRANSISTOR? It is a tiny electronic device that can do amazing things for you by amplifying electric 
signals. It requires only a fraction of the power of a vacuum tube. It will be low in cost and last many times longer. 
Three types of Transistors are shown above, about actual size. 


Thats the LITTLE GIANT 





with the Big Future 


The Transistor — invented at Bell Telephone 


Laboratories —opens new doors to far-reaching im- 


provements in telephone service and in other fields 


Many important inventions for com- 
munications have come from the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. Sel- 
dom, however, has there been a 
new discovery with the exciting 
promise of the Transistor. 

This tiny device can amplify 
electric signals a hundred thousand 
times. It can do many things that 
vacuum tubes can do and many 
more besides. It is something en- 
tirely new, and works on entirely 
new principles. 

Because it is so small and rugged, 


and takes so little power, it can be 
used in ways and places beyond 
reach of a vacuum tube. 

Invented at the Bell Laboratories 
to amplify the voice in telephone 
service, the Transistor is opening 
new doors of opportunity in other 
fields. 

The Bell System has licensed 
thirty-eight other companies to 
make and sell transistors under its 
patents. This is in accordance with 
our established policy of making 
our inventions available to others 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ( BA 


MY 


Pa} 


on reasonable terms. These include 
makers of advanced equipment for 
defense, as well as radios, television 
sets, hearing aids, and a wide range 
of electronic apparatus. 

The Transistor is already being 
used in the new electronic equip 
ment which enables telephone users 
to dial Long Distance calls from 
coast to coast. 

It is another example of the value 
of Bell System research in bringing 
you more and better telephone 
service. 
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G-E MEASUREMENTS LABORATORY (above), and General Engineering 
Laboratory, constantly develop new measuring devices and test them 
under actual and extreme conditions for reliability, accuracy, readability. 


to speed America’s 


G-E engineers help increase productivity by applying 
new devices to solve your special problems 


Out of General Electric’s research and development laboratories 
come a wide variety of instruments that are constantly being 
turned into valuable production tools for industry by G-E appli- 
cation engineers—to give you increased productivity, better 
control of product quality. 

For example, steel mill x-ray thickness gages help metals 
industries hold closer tolerances for more ‘‘on-gage”’ saleable 
strip. In chemical, dye and textile plants, the recording spectro- 
photometer helps speed production by accurately measuring color 
variations. These are a few of hundreds of applications where 
special G-E instruments help you cut production costs. 

You can put this engineering skill--and the unmatched facili- 
ties behind it—to work for you by specifying ‘‘“G.E.”’ when you 
buy electrical systems. G-E engineers will apply this engineering 
leadership in working with you and your consultants. Contact 
your local G-E Apparatus Sales Office in the planning stage. 
General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 672-71C 
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MACHINE TOOL builders, like Hendey Machine Co., 
need close quality control. G-E engineers developed the 
metals comparator to help speed output of machines. 


gre ’ 


FOOD and other process industries guard against leaks 
in vessels, piping, pressure systems with the leak dete: 
tor—a production-line tool developed by G-E engineers 


production lines 


G-E ENGINEERS E. E. Johnson (right), general manager, 
General Engineering Laboratory, and W. C. Hutchins, 
manager, Special Products Sales, examine a gas analysis 
graphically recorded by a G-E mass spectrometer. 


Engineering Leadership gives you better electrical systems from— 
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STEEL MILLS were faced with the problem of maintaining strip the answer by applying G.E.’s x-ray thickness gage to steel mill 
drives—making possible more continuous, high-speed operation. 


gage at ever-increasing rolling mill speeds. G-E engineers supplied 


Engineers pioneer new instruments 
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CHEMICAL, dye, paint and ink companies record color auto- 
matically, accurately, with the recording spectroph« 1eter, ap- 
plied by G-E engineers to assure exact color control and matching. 





PAPER MILLS need close control of paper tension. G-E engineers 
integrated a paper tensiometer with sectional drive systems— 
made tension-setting an exact science, helped boost production. 





containers quick as a cigaret pack 


of other jobs you wouldn’t believe tape could do! 


\ >. : 


TAPE THAT STRANGLES GERMS: Sicrile 
vials are kept sterile after autoclaving by a 
strip of a special “‘Scotch” Brand Plastic 
Tape that seals the punctured rubber top. 
Remember: tape can seal airtight, 


TAPE THAT SWEEPS CLEAN: Chips and 
slivers that damaged templates during drill- 
ing are now swept off as each hole is drilled 
through a mask of ‘‘Scotch’’ Brand Paper 
Tape. Remember: tape can protect. 


TAPE THAT SPELLS "PUSH": Aluminum 
door handles are stamped ‘‘push”’ or “‘pull’’ 
through a strip of “Scotch” Brand tape made 
from colored plastic film. Tape sticks tight in 
recessed letters. Remember: tape can identify, 


TAPE THAT "'BUTTONS-UP"’ SLEEVES: 
Ice cream novelties are now packed in sleeves 
of cardboard with a single strip of a “‘Scotch”’ 
Brand Paper Tape over the ends. Remem- 
ber: tape can streamline packaging. 


TAPE THAT BENDS OVER BACKWARDS: 
Bookbinders find a ‘Scotch’ Brand Acetate 
Fibre Tape has greater flexibility for bind- 
ings, doesn’t crack or break, adheres instantly. 
Remember: tape can make a hinge. 


OVER 70 different models of hand and ma- 
chine operated dispensers, like this heavy- 
duty table model, are ready to speed the 
application of “Scotch” Brand tapes. If neces. 
sary, we'll help design the dispenser you need! 


FREE plant survey can save you money! 


Mail coupon today for a free plant 
survey by a qualified 3M engineer. 
Let him show you how others 
6 have made substantial savings 
—~ through the use of tape. 


every industrial use! 


Paul 6, Minn.—also makers of “Scotch” Sound Record- 
St.. New York 17, N.Y. In Canada: London, Ont., Can. 


Saint Paul 6, Minnesota 


{.) Please have a 3M engineer call. 


{-] holding and bundling | 
and tube sealing 


ae 
Firm 


Address 


fi 


City Ez 
Bierce peerage 6 none ar 


Please send more information on ‘Scotch’ Pressure-Sensitive Tapes for: 

carton sealing [_] splicing and joining can 

masking and steacilling 
, 


Other ate 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 


Dept. BW-430 


edging’ and reinforcing 


Zone Stale__. ; - 





Tape opens corrugated 


...and whisks through scores 





DIP. Just lift the tape tab on the side of the container the number of store “‘carry out’’ boxes is doubled. 


and zip—this super-strong ‘“‘Scotch’”’ Brand tape Developing such new ideas, new techniques with 
cuts through the tough corrugated stock from the in- tape is our business. We supply and design more pres- 
side, opens the container slick and clean...in a jiffy! sure-sensitive tapes and tape dispensers than any other 
No scoring or perforating needed. manufacturer in the world. 

Companies like General Mills find this tear-strip We can put our experience to work for you. We'll 
method saves retailers time, cuts down damaged goods, show you how the right “Scotch” Brand tape can help 
provides effective display containers. And when the youdoa better job in less time, at less cost. ‘The coupon 
tear-strip divides the container:into equal halves, on the next page will bring fast action. 


Score « .--over 200 pressure-sensitive tapes...for 


BRAND 


The term “Scotch” and the plaid design are registered trademarks for the more than 200 pressure-sensitive adhesive tapes made in U.S.A. by Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. 
ing Tape, “Undersesi” Rubberized Coating, “Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, “Safety-Walk” Non-slip Surfacing, “3M” Abrasives, “3M” Adhesives. General Export: 122 E. 42nd 
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View of floor pan stamping line in Ford's new 
Buffalo Stamping Plant. Both big presses - 
shown are Danly Underdrives. They are placed 
— a astride a continuous conveyor line which is 

tel ae: ee part of Ford's remarkable “‘automation” 

E system of material handling. 


DARILY PRESSES 


help Ford maintain uninterrupted output 


















Non-stop production is the watch word in Ford’s huge new stamping plant 
located at Buffalo, New York. With efficient, minimum cost operation 
they’re turning out approximately 40% of all Ford stampings. 


Up and down all 19 major stamping lines you’ll find Danly Presses... 

because Danly Presses are specifically designed and constructed for continuous 

| production. With exclusive features like the Cool Running Danly Clutch 

and automatic pressure lubrication these presses are setting new 

! uninterrupted production records ... not only at Ford, DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 
but in the leading stamping plants throughout the country. ee ee 


If you’re looking for top production—be sure to check the performance 
records of Danly Presses and see why... 


— 


Té corti Lead to num) a DANLY PRESS! 
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Single Action Underdrive Frame Double Action 
Suaight Side Single, Double, a Straight Side 
Triple Action 


MECHANICAL PRESSES ....50 TO 3000 TONS — HYDRAULIC METALWORKING EQUIPMENT 


OBILIFT “Stand-Ups” 


Giaud Oud / 


, 
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MOBILIFT Stand-Up type Fork Lift Trucks Stand Out for 
efficient, low-cost materials handling in warehouses, terminals 
and plants because they get more work done faster. 


Here’s W c ] The operator gets on and off an ample size platform in a second 
. or two. He works on his feet, has maximum all-around visibility. 


2 MOBILIFTS are agile. Compact design, short over-all length, and 

MOBILIFT 360° steering mechanism makes ZERO inner turning 
radius and 57” outer turning radius possible (2,000 Ib. model 
“E'), MOBILIFTS are long-time favorites for close, congested 
working areas. 

3 LEV-R-MATIC push-pull controls speed all movements. NO 
GEARS TO SHIFT... push-pull levers for forward-back movement, 
elevating and tilting. 

4 MOBILIFT air-cooled 3-cylinder engine delivers abundant, reli- 
able power. Compact, precision-balanced, accessible for eco- 
nomical operation with minimum repair and service. 

Let a MOBILIFT Sales Engineer show you why MOBILIFT 
Stand-Ups in your business will Stand Out! Write or wire 
MOBILIFT for complete information today. No obligation, 


acm MOBILIFT 


. CORPORATION 


i ee ee eee) abe ee ee) i icie), | 
2317 W. 18th, CHICAGO + 790 Patterson Ave., E. RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
1113 Spring St. N. W., ATLANTA:> 2724 Taylor St., DALLAS 
2730 San Pablo Ave., BERKELEY 





READERS REPORT 


No Toy 
Dear Sir: 


Your digest of reactions to incentive 
plans {[BW—Mar.7’53,p112| was suc 
cinct and pithy. The remarks by users 
of such systems are typical and signifi 
cant enough to prove that incentive 
plans are precision tools that require 
precision management an 1 alert and 
informed supervision. No incentive plan 
for productivity is a substitute for man 
agement; it is an aid 

Any company which is not prepared 
by compétence or interest to apply it 
self to the complex task of administer 
ing the multi-faceted problem—th 
worker and his take-home pa should 
leave sharp management tools alone, or 
someone is going to cut himself 

RANK A. Barro 
F. A. BAIRD ASSOCIATES 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Skidding Into Safety 


Dear Sir: 

On behalf of the Committee on 
Winter Driving Hazards I would like 
to take this opportunity to thank you 
for your participation in our winter 
driving tests at Clintonville, Wis., this 
year. 

You did a very excellent job of cover 
ing the tests and I think the pictures 
and the story {[BW—Feb.21'53,p86 
were excellent. . . 

STANLEY T. SIEGEI 
SECRETARY, COMMITTEE ON WINTER 

DRIVING HAZARDS 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCII 
CHICAGO, IL! 


Shooting the Works 


Dear Sir: 

In the last issue of your magazine I 
noticed an article concerning the in 
fluenza inoculation of 11,000 ¢ mployees 
of the Republic Aviation Corp. {BW 
Mar.7°53,p70), and I thought you would 
be interested in learning of our ex 
perience. 

The male apparel industry in Phila 
delphia comprises approximately 25,000 
workers, members of the Philadelphia 
Joint Board of the Amalgamated Cloth 
ing Workers of America, scattered 
through some 350 plants 

When the first reports of the in- 
fluenza epidemic reached us, we decided 
to institute a program of mass inocula 
tion among the workers. In order to 
obtain the maximum coverage with the 
least interference of production, it was 
decided to do this on an in-plant basis. 
Teams of nurses were sent into the 
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when ahd where 
You Walt them... 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Movable Walls permit quick, eco- 
nomical space changes — provide modern, efficient offices! 


You can rearrange your present 
space or have new space partitioned 
off quickly and economically with 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Movable 
Walls. There is little or no inter- 
ruption of normal routine. 

These flush-type, asbestos panels 
have a clean, smooth surface that’s 
hard to mar, easy to maintain. ; ; 


and extra strong to withstand shock 
and abuse. Also, they are light in 
weight, easy to install and relocate. 
The “dry wall” method of erection 
assures little or no interruption to 
regular routine. 

Johns-Manville Asbestos Mov- 
able Walls may be used as ceiling- 
high or free-standing partitions. The 


complete wall, including doors, 
glazing and hardware, is installed 
by Johns-Manville’s own construc- 
tion men under the strict supervi- 
sion of trained J-M engineers .;: 
responsibility is undivided. 

An estimate will convince you 
that the cost of J-M Movable Walls 
compares favorably with other types 
of wall construction. For details 
write Johns-Manville, Dept. BW, 
Box 60, N. Y. 16, N. Y. In Canada 
write 199 Bay St., Toronto 1, Ont, 


Ui Johns-Manville Asbestos Movable Walle 











SPECIAL APPLICATION 


Lan Electric 


FRACTIONAL , SEPOWER MOTORS 
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Often Make The Product : 
Better and Reduce Cost...“ 


Universal motor with low 
weight, long lubrication life 
for home applionces and many 
other applications. 


c— 


Ruggedly designed motor with 
triple thread worm gear re- 

i for ai 9 i " 
advertising displays, and 
similar applications. 





Universal motor for commercial 
vacuum cleaners, wheel bel- 
ancers, pipe threaders and 
mony other devices. 


You may find, as have many other 
manufacturers of motor-driven 
products, that the use of a special 
application Lamb Electric Motor 
will greatly simprove product 
performance. 


Use of a Lamb Electric Motor, 
engineered for the particular 
machine or device, also frequently 
lowers costs, reduces product 
weight, and improves compactness 
and appearance. 


Our 38 years’ experience in the 
small motor field is available 
to help your company obtain 
these results. 


The Lamb Electric Company 
Kent, Ohio 


In Canada: Lamb Electric— Division of 
Sangamo Company lLtd.— Leaside, Ontario 


THEY'RE POWERING AMERICA'S Smee PRODUCTS 








factories to immunize the workers. . . 
Comparison of absenteeism among 
those workers immunized with those 
not immunized proved conclusively 
that this program was responsible for a 
marked decrease in both the incidence 
and severity of the disease which was 
quite prevalent in Philadelphia during 
the months of January and February. 
To our knowledge, this is the only 
instance of an entire industry receiving 
this type of protection. 
Josepu A. Lancsorp, M.D. 
MEDICAL DIRECTOR 
SIDNEY HILLMAN MEDICAL CENTER OF 
THE MALE APPAREIL INDUSTRY OF 
PHILADELPHIA 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Either Way a Trust 


Dear Sir: 

The interesting article in your Mar. 
21 issue (page 128) on the rapid growth 
in pension funds gave the impression 
that about 80% of the dollars being 
paid into pension plans are being ad- 
ministered by insurance companies. 

Precise statistics are not available on 
the volume of pension trusts, but our 
research on their size and rate of growth 
indicates that actually more than half 
of the pension funds in existence are 
administered by trustees rather than by 
insurance companies. The latter un- 
doubtedly handle a substantially larger 
number of plans, but we believe that 
they handle only 40% to 45% of the 
dollars involved. 

Rocer F. Murray 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
BANKERS TRUST CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Matter of Wear and Tear 


Dear Sir: 

I wish to thank you for the article 
entitled Nailing Down the Facts in the 
Truck Issue [BW—Mar.7’53,p106]. 
. .. The reference to the research pro 
gram of Project Committee No. 5, 
“Economics of Motor Vehicle Size and 
Weight” of the Highway Research 
Board is appreciated. 

H. S. FarrBankK 
CHAIRMAN 
COMMITTEE ON ECONOMICS OF MOTOR 
VEHICLE SIZE & WEIGH! 
HIGHWAY RESEARCH BOARD 
NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCII 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Canning the Garbage Can 


Dear Sir: 

Your description of the garbage dis- 
poser designed by Designers for In- 
dustry, Inc., and the Lockley Machine 
Co., appearing on page 56 of the Apr. 
4 issue of BUSINESS WEEK, is somewhat 
inaccurate. It is true that kitchen waste 
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DO YOUR ABRASIVES GIVE YOU THE 


“TOUCH 
OF GOLD”? 


Something important happens to a product ground 
or finished by men who have the “Touch of Gold.” 
What starts as unfinished material gains value and 
usefulness every time the right abrasive touches it. 
Norton and Behr-Manning Abrasives have the superi- 
ority only years of experience, resources and leader- 
ship can give. They assure your men the “Touch of 
Gold” for every grinding job in your shop. 

Norton Company, Worcester 6, Mass. 


Behr-Manning Corporation, Division of Norton, Troy, N. Y. 
Plants, distributors and dealers the world over. 


A “Touch of Gold.” A Norton Grinding Wheel newiy developed 4 “Touch of Gold.” Behr-Manning’s “TUFBAK” SPEED-WET 
to do better, faster work on massive “‘cold mill’’ rolls like this... paper preparing automobile door panel for painting. TUFBAK 
gives your operator the “Touch of Gold.” does better, faster sanding ... gives workers the “Touch of Gold.” 


Making better products to make other products better 
mm NORTON A\ BEHR-MANNING 





TYPE METALS & ANODES 
LEAD PRODUCTS 


ff 
“A 


Federated Metals Division, American Smelting and Refining Company 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
Plants in: Beckemeyer, iil. - Denver, Colo. - Detroit, Mich. - Houston, Tex. - Los Angeles, Calif. - Newark, N. J, 
Perth Amboy, N.J. - Philadelphia, Pa. - Pittsburgh, Pa. - Sand Springs, Okla. - San Francisco, Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo. « Trenton, N. J. + Whiting, Ind. (Chicago) 
in Canada: Federated Metals Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 





is shaved on a screen instead of being 
shredded as in conventional types. 
However, the screen does not act as a 
strainer, stopper, and starter switch for 
the unit. The screen is in the interior 
of the unit and is accessible through 
the drain housing. The starter switch 
is a one-piece combination mechanism, 
which has no moving parts, and acts as 
a strainer, stopper and starter switch. 
It fits right onto the unit and is in the 
sink. Turning it a counterclockwise di- 
rection starts the disposer. It may then 
be removed and the disposer can 
be used as a “continuous feed’ unit. 
When the unit is off, the mechanism 
merely acts as a regular sink strainer or 
stopper. . . . I would like to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the Lockley Ma 
chine Co. of New Castle, Pa., are the 
manufacturers of the disposer. Design- 
ers for Industry, Inc., designed and engi- 
neered the unit, readying it for produc- 
tion, but has no part in manufacturing 
disposers. 


Eucene F. Grssons 
PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPT. 
DESIGNERS FOR INDUSTRY, IN¢ 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Monopoly Profits Debunked 


Dear Sir: 

The article in your Feb. 28 edition 
(page 41) on United Shoe Machinery 
Corp., leaves the impression that this 
company has prospered in the past 10 
years or so. Actually, according to fig- 
ures filed with the SEC the opposite ap- 
pears to be the case. For the fiscal year 
ended Feb. 28, 1939, these figures show 
gross revenues of $65.8-million and net 
earnings of $9.2-million. By 1952, the 
gross had only increased to $80.3-mil- 
lion (a small rise considering the change 
in the general price level and business 
conditions) while net earnings declined 
to $5.8-million. 

This deterioration in earning power 
has also been reflected in the price of 
the common stock. During the late 
1930s, when the dividend varied be- 
tween $5 and $4 per share, this stock 
averaged a price above 80 and sold as 
high as 94. Recently, the dividend has 
been cut to $2.50, and the stock now 
sells around 39. The market action of 
these shares, therefore, has been poor 
in absolute terms and even worse in re- 
lation to the general level of stock 
prices. While part of this decline was 
probably due to the antitrust suit, it 
was attributable mostly to the deteriora- 
tion of the company’s earning power. 
This hardly appears consistent with your 
reference to “zooming” revenues and 
“thumping” earnings. 

Atrrep Powis 
INVESTMENT DEPT. 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA 
MONTREAL, QUE. 
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Pattern... for service 


This steel die, painstakingly hand-crafted from an intri- 
cate pattern, will soon be turning out gleaming window 
frames for thousands of American homes. For 40 years 
Harvey has been serving the peacetime needs of industry 
and the wartime needs of national defense. But regardless 
of the times, Harvey’s pattern of service has remained 
constant—to make every extrusion project, large or small, 
a challenge . . . to accomplish the difficult and the “im- 


possible.” This pattern of customer service has built 
Harvey Aluminum into the nation’s largest independent 
facility for the production and fabrication of aluminum 
shapes. If you have an extrusion problem you can turn it 
over to Harvey’s integrated team of research specialists, 
metallurgists, engineers and technicians with confidence 
that it will be solved to your satisfaction. We'd like to 
hear from you. . . today. 


MAKING THE MOST OF ALUMINUM...FOR INDUSTRY... 


The production of Harvey Aluminum 
Extrusions involves the use of big 
equipment ... furnaces, heat treating 
towers, extrusion presses and associated 
machinery. This giant hydraulic stretch- 
er brings large extrusions to the required 
straightness tolerance. 


Anind 


HARVEY 


luminum 


DIVISION OF HARVEY MACHINE CO., TORRANCE, CALIFORNIA 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


nendent facility producing special extrusions, pressure forgings, bar stock, forging stock, tubing and related mill products 





“| can’t make 
a mistake” 


says Jackson M. Spencer 

Plant Lubrication Man 

Southern Fertilizer and Chemical Co. 
Savannah, Georgia 


“ *POCO’ HT Grease B is the only grease used in our plant. It has 
replaced three competitive greases. It is the first truly multi- 
purpose product we have found to do all of our grease jobs, in a 
wide variety of equipment, in hot or cold weather, under all types 
of operating conditions—wet or dry. 

“And Pure Oil’s engineering service is definitely superior, too. If 
I follow your charts, J can’t make a mistake’. 


Let us show you how fo simplify and save with 


“PURE OL. 


NDUSTRIAI. 
LUBRICANTS 


Be sure with Pure 





Every day more and more industrial users find 
they can use Pure Oil lubricants to reduce in- go 
ventories ... simplify procedures... mini- g The Pure Oil Company 

mize waste and error. Industrial Sales Dept. B-34 

For Pure Oil specializes in top-quality multi- 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
purpose oils and greases designed to do several Please send me your free “Simplify and Save’’ booklet. 
different jobs—instead of one specific job—and 
do each job equally well. 

One of our representatives* will gladly give 
you full details. Or—for a free “Simplify and 
Save”’ booklet that tells how to start a labor- 
saving, money-saving lubrication program in 
your plant—mail the coupon today. 


NAME 

POSITION 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

CITY __ ZONE STATE 


aii RAe Aalinsdalbininihiibaaeibiiciatenanetien-ceimadcomnennndl 


Pee an = ee anes ap aenanee 


*Sales offices located in more than 500 cities, including: Atlanta + Birmingham + Charleston - Charlotte - Chattanooga - Chicago 
Columbus «+ Indianapolis + Jacksonville « Madison «+ Memphis + Miami + Milwaukee - Minneapolis - Pensacola - Pittsburgh - Richmond 
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Here’s a tip on inventory policy that you can’t ignore: 
There’s no longer any pressure to buy much of anything except a few 
steel items and the tightest alloying materials. 
The reason is simple: Psychology has changed (BW-Apr.4’53,p17). 
With prospects of peace and plenty, nobody is in a hurry to buy. 
7 
Copper affords an example of what’s happened to buying scrambles. 
The price has shaken down at 30¢ a Ib. It is turning into a buyer's 
market (page 123); the next move is more likely be down than up. 
Small wonder, then, that consuming industries are willing to wait. 
* 
Demand for steel remains high, obviously, because price increases 
unquestionably are coming (BW-Apr.18’53,p27). 


Republic Steel, among big companies, has taken the lead. Its boost is 
limited in character—upward adjustments on “extras” (rather than posted 
prices) for a few items, notably carbon bars. But this breaks the ice. 


Steel prices are now pointed up, at least on the most-wanted products, 
for the first time since the ceilings came off. 
7 


Only one defense factor is working to increase demand for stee! (which 
already was booming for civilian uses): The military is asking more for the 
shell program (bar stock and strip) in the third quarter. 


But a truce in Korea could nip that even before output starts. 
a 


Markets for zinc and lead are so depressed that the fight for sliding- 
scale tariffs is picking up real support. 


The idea is simplicity itself: The lower the price goes, the higher the 
tariff ; if the price dips 1¢ a lb., the duty goes up 1¢. 


The base price sought is 1514¢ a lb. If the plan were to go into effect 
today, the tariff on lead would automatically be 314¢ a lb. 


Better availability of everything from now on is bound to dominate 
purchasing agents’ attitudes. 


There will be little need for a full stock room. Forward buying will 
continue, of course. (Copper users generally say they are pretty well set 
through May.) But few will cover needs so far ahead. 

J 

Less inventory buying, fewer forward orders, and closer delivery dates 
(30 and 60 days, instead of 90) all will have economic effects. 

This is the inventory problem BUSINESS WEEK has been harping on, per- 
haps a little tiresomely. But you mustn’t overlook its importance. If there’s 
a slide coring, this is where it will start. 

* 

Inventory accumulation, it can hardly be noted too often, has been 
imparting much of the zing to the boom. It’s one of the most dynamic of 
the dynamic factors the economists talk about. 


And inventory accumulation, net, is just about over. 


Production indexes, as might be expected, give absolutely no sign of 
softening in the economy as yet. 











Push-Button Lacquer 

















CHEMICAL PROBLEM... 


...ameans of “touching up” fur, 
niture, automobiles, and house- 
hold equipment that would be 
convenient, easy to do, and not 
messy. 


SOLUTION... 


. aerosol lacquers, made with 
nitrocellulose and resins produced 
by Hercules. These quick-drying 
sprays, readily applied at the 
touch of a finger, restore original 
color to any lacquered or baked 
enamel surface. 


RESULT... 


. in homes, showrooms and on 
production lines, more. and more 
touch-up and repair jobs are being 
handled by aerosol lacquers. Users 
find these lacquers dry hard in a 
matter of minutes. Dealers know 
these lacquers remain stable and 
have long shelf life. For informa- 
tion on how aerosol formulations 
can increase your lacquer sales, 
write Hercules. 


Hercules’ business is solving problems by chemistry for industry .. . 


... 80aps, detergents, rubber, insecticides, adhesives, plastics, paint, varnish, lacquer, textiles, paper, 
to name a few, use Hercules® synthetic resins, cellulose products, chemical cotton, terpene chem- 
icals, rosin and rosin derivatives, chlorinated products and other chemical processing materials. 
Hercules® explosives serve mining, quarrying, construction, seismograph projects everywhere. 


H ER G ys. ES HERCULES aay pameaieeicd <a ammaaaaleaaaaeaa 99, Del. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 








DAVISON CATALYST PLANT 
LAKE CHARLES, LOUISIANA 


The Greatest Catalyst of All... 


The greatest catalyst of all is that which promotes growth and increases value. 
Such a catalyst, in the form of heavy industry, is being applied to our southern states today. 
The Davison Chémical Corporation has joined in this important development by building a 
fluid-type cracking catalyst plant at Lake Charles, Louisiana. This modern plant will 
service several major refineries which are also in this area. The big “D” 
proudly takes its place with American industry where major growth is indicated. 


Progress Through Chemistry 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES. PHOSPHATE ROCK. SILICA GELS AND SILICOFLUORIDES. SOLE PRODUCERS OF DAVCO™ GRANULATED FERTILIZERS 
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Take electric power. Output of more than 8.1-billion kwh. last week is 
good all by itself (at the season when longer days mean less lighting). 
But the spectacular thing was the increase of more than 14% over a year 
ago—widest margin in something like 20 months. 


Steel has about recovered from the strikes that put a nick in the output 
curve. Production this week should top 100% of capacity. 
3 
Autos may miss their production goal of 1.9-million to 2-million cars 
this quarter due to strikes (even if they get enough steel). 


Suppliers’ walkouts that held back Ford parts and Chrysler bodies 
knocked 20,000 cars off the industry’s production last week, for example. 
Disturbances on that scale may not keep up, but they would knock about a 
quarter-million cars off output for the quarter if they did. 


And, in any event, the season for “quickies” is open. 


Labor trouble is fostered by the very condition of the market (and 
unions want to reopen contracts for fear of missing the boat). 


Unemployment isn’t much lower than it was a year ago (1.7-million 
now against 1.8-million then). But employment is about 1%/,-million higher, 
with nonfarm jobs up by more than 2-million. 


In other words, there are jobs for all. Unemployment represents little 
more than turnover at the present time. 


Such a tight job market puts union leaders in the driver’s seat. 
. 
Some of today’s consumer spending flows from workers’ overtime. 


Hourly pay in manufacturing was virtually unchanged from February 
to March. Yet weekly pay rose to $72.10 from $71.17. 


The gain, obviously, had to come from longer hours. The average work- 
week in March was 41.2 hours against February’s 40.9. 
* 
Nothing but a downturn in business can prevent a new record for 
empleyment by midsummer. 


If the rise from March to July-August this year were as big as last, 
we would hit a top of very nearly 64-million jobs. However, we probably 
can’t sweep up as many additional workers as we did last year. 

A peak between 63-million and 63!,-million is more reasonable. 

e 
Rising levels of one sort aren’t causing any joy. 


Uncle Sam now has a $3-billion stake in farm surpluses—for crops 
bought or held under loan to support prices. And Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson says we may wind up next year with the government owning a 
larger total of farm products than the present law allows. 

Washington now holds the bag on 376-million bu. of wheat, 216-million 
bu. of corn, 2-million bales of cotton, 583-million lb. of tobacco. 

* 

New York banks at midweek were preparing their best custemers for 
a boost in the interest rate they pay on short-term loans. 

Bankers were talking tight money, telling how they have to ration 
lendable funds. This adds up to an increase in the 3‘< “prime rate” that 
big banks have been charging for some months. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 25, 1953, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York, N.Y. 





SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS WELDED INTO ONE INTEGRATED STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 


Detroit, Mich. A major supplier 
of standard and special carbon 
steel products for a wide range 
of applications in industry. 


Ll 


NATIONAL 
STEEL 


Weirton, W. Va. World's larg- 
est independent manufacturer 
of tin plate. Producer of many 
other important steel products. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 
Buffalo, New York. Blast fur- 
nace division for agmeny 
of various types of pig iron. 


Ecorse, Mich. and Terre Haute. 
fesnner Games belie ood 
amous t building an 
Stran-Steel nailable panies, 


NATIONAL MINES CORP. 
Supplies hi grade metallur- 
gica —ie the tremendous 
needs of National Stee! mills. 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio. Producer of 
iron ore from extensive hold- 
ings in the Great Lakes area. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Houston, Texas. Warehouse 
and distribution facilities for 
steel products in the Southwest. 
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¢ & Nein Steel 


Speeding the flow of vital iron ore 


Farly in the present shipping season, National Steel’s fleet of 
iron ore freighters will be toined by the Ernest T. Weir... 
the largest ship ever built on the Great Lakes. 

Before navigation is halted again by next winter’s icc, it is 
estimated that the Weir will transport approximately 900,000 
tons of iron ore from National’s mines in the Lake Superior 
District to the docks of Great Lakes Steel Corporation in 
Detroit and to lower lake ports for rail shipment to the Weirton 
Steel Company at Weirton, West Virginia. 

Named for National’s founder and chief executive, this proud 
vessel is 690 tect long, has a cargo capacity of more than 20,000 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


AN INDEPENDENT 


COMPANY OWNED BY MORE 








with a new “Leviathan of the Lakes” 


tons and incorporates the most advanced featur f marine 
design. It is a sturdy link in the vital chain of tr 
which now must move the greatly increased 
materials demanded by National’s large expat 
an expansion which will bring steel-making 
total of 6,000,000 tons during 1953. 


The new Ernest T. Weir is a symbol of the pr 


production in America. More particularly, it is a symbol of 
] 


the consistent progress of National Steel... completely int 


! 4 
grated... entirely independent... one of the country’s largest 


and fastest growing producers of steel. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


STOCKHOLDERS 


THAN 19,000 
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§ Latest Preceding Month 1946 
. Week Week Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index (above) |. . . , , *256.9 4258.4 2584 2346 173.1 







PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of toms)...............cceecceeeecs ea 2,238 +2,228 2,324 2,087 1,281 
Production of automobiles and trucks... ..............00.ccccceeceveeece 155,944 +176,782 169,923 131,657 62,880 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in eermanes = ote $45,880 $48,175 $50,002 $49,181 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours)... . camaeane 8,113 8,001 8,078 7,104 4,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.). re ee 6,281 6,268 6,489 6,366 4,751 





Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of ra evcccece 1,404 1,334 1,410 1,343 1,745 








TRADE 





Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.]. (daily av., thousands of cars)........ 75 76 76 7 82 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars)...............000 eons 46 41 41 44 53 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)... .. sepeaee -13% 48% +411% ++11% 130% 





Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number)................. 165 140 160 188 217 









PRICES 













Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)..........e00. 416.2 414.4 419.2 431.4 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)... db iwusan i 87.0 87.9 91.8 102.5 ++73.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100). . OE OCT ee ee 88.5 87.8 88.1 90.2 ++75.4 
Finished steel, index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) Pe eee ey a 130.7 130.7 130.7 124.9 ++76.4 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) ; £5.66 0: sd) a enenbanienee $41.00 $42.75 $44.25 $42.00 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MyJ, Ib. W Das cube adais ehone 30.065¢ 30.515¢ 29.720¢ 24.500¢ 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas eer rrr sr ‘ $2.32 $2.36 $2.41 $2.49 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...... 090evddeeees 32.79¢ 32.89¢ 32.97¢ 40.38¢ 30.56¢ 
We Ae IG. TNS oon os vse cs recvucsiedenseue 4600606000%60006 $2.10 $2.10 $2.10 $1.85 $1.5] 





FINANCE 










90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s).............eeee iexcepwdeuank 196.0 197.4 207.6 186.8 135.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, ae écesenoe 3.65% 3.62% 3.57% 3.50% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City onvuiling WE cascennae 28% 28% 28% 28% i-1° 





BANKING (Millions of dollars) 






Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks. ............+ ovcccccce 53,542 52,723 54,479 52,523 ++45,820 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks. ............seeeeeeeee 76,925 76,882 78,010 74,029 ++72,036 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks. . nesneen éakeey 23,287 23,297 23,418 21,221 ++9,299 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks. . coeccdccsese 29,622 29,736 31,014 31,690 ++49,879 





Total federal reserve credit outstanding...............eeeee0 iinet cavis 25,549 25,427 26,178 24,109 23,883 






MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK iia i Se 







Cost of living (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 106)....... bons edenerddeniacas ee Peer 113.6 113.4 112.4 83.4 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing.......... ceebuedsosetaaen ae $72.10 $71.17 $656.99 $43.82 
Sa NO OO IIS oso once 5 pescinikeamhbblogeee ob bemsies BR tas toe $153,511 $129,331 $136,312 +1$85,577 
net SES EE UND. 6. og orn:ke'ns 0sme eoeadeoamans heatdemie Ee 97.0 77.0 103.9 55.9 
* Preliminary, week ended Apr. 18, + Revised, 8 Date for "Latest Week’’ on each series on request 
** Basing pt., less broker's fee. ++Estimate 
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E™ quality is steel... gloved in style 


True style comes from thoughtful, progressive design 
and quality construction. ‘“Y and E” gives you these 
in unusual measure. 


And “Y and E” desks are practically “fashion proof.” 


Finished in Neutra-Tone Gray, they will be handsome 
in your office decor today—and tomorrow 





—and in years to come. : = 
vr 
YAWMAN and ERBE MFG. CO. a6 Cee 


im 











Rochester 3, New York 3 = : style = 
Steel Desks and Files, Filing System Supplies. ous 


Nationally distributed through 


branches, agents and dealers 





——— 





-.eanother industrial use for modern aerosol products 


Scores of pressure-packed aerosol 
products made with ‘‘Freon’’ propel- 
lents have been introduced since the 
wartime development of the “‘bug- 
bomb”’ insecticides. Industry has 
been quick to adopt many of these. 

One of the newest is ““Grako”’ Spra- 
zon . . . an aerosol-packaged belt 
dressing manufactured by the Gra- 
ton & Knight Company, Worcester, 
Mass. Pressure atomizes the dress- 
ing . . . sprays it on in a matter of 
seconds while belts are in motion. 
This method of application min- 
imizes chance of accidents . . . easily 
reaches hard-to-get-at places (can 
even be sprayed through open-type 
guards) and, at the same time, does 
a better, more thorough job. Belts 
stop slipping . . . perform better... 
stay resilient, pliable, elastic . . . and 
last longer. 

Today ...pressure-packaged prod- 


ucts for industrial as well as house- 
hold use are no novelty. You see plas- 
tic insulation for ignition systems . 
large-sized industrial insecticidal 
aerosols . . . aluminum paints for 
radiators... touch-up enamels...a 
luminescent material for detecting 
cracks or leaks in various metal con- 
tainers...and many others. Numer- 
ous manufacturers have found that 
aerosols save time, money .. . make 
tough jobs easier. It will pay you to 
investigate how you can use aerosols 
in your own uperations. 

The majority of these modern aero- 
sols utilize ‘“‘Freon”’ propellents .. . 
and for good reason. First of all, they 
are entirely safe. They are nonflam- 
mable, nonexplosive, virtually non- 
toxic, and their dependable, uniform 
quality is assured by scientific, lab- 
oratory-controlled methods of man- 
ufacture. If you make a product that 


might be packaged in aerosol form 
and would like more information on 
this fast-growing aerosol industry, 
write for your copy of ‘Package for 
Profit’? and latest aerosol market 
survey digest. E. I. du Pont de Ne 
mours& Co. (Inc.), ‘‘Kinetic’’ Chemi 
cals Div., Wilmington 98, Delaware 


<i> 
FREON 


SAFE PROPELLENTS 
“Freon” is Du Pont's registered trade-mark 
for its fluorinated hydrocarbon propellents 


QUPOND 


8€6 u. 5. pat OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. +» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





in BUSINESS this WEEK... 


GENERAL BUSINESS: 
SHAPING A NEW KIND OF WORLD? The cold- 


war issues that have to be settled are becoming 
GS Av abdedbcedssireseedisnasecaesbdane p. 27 


BUILDERS SEE SUMMER RUSH. Record first 
quarter, big backlog of new projects, new con- 
tracts, combine to spur construction......... p. 29 


15,000 FOX FURS GO ON AUCTION BLOCK. For 
the first time since the 1930s, women are showing 
some interest in fox furs 


WHERE REPUBLICANS ARE CRACKING DOWN 
ON U.S. SPENDING. Report on how the Admin- 
istration is tackling its most immediate domestic 





MORE NICKEL. Freeport Sulphur plans to de- 
velop big Cuban deposit of the scarce metal. .p. 33 


TRAVELING ADS. Theatrical agency hopes to set 
up roving stage shows for industry.......... p. 34 


BUY AMERICAN backfires as U.S. weighs pro- 
moting cheaper free world trade against bolster- 
TA ROMS TREMING. cccccccccccevcecescccess p. 34 


BUSINESS BRIEFS .....csccsccsseseceeeces p. 36 





SPECIAL REPORT: 

INDUSTRY GETS READY FOR A HOT WAR—OR 
A COLD PEACE. A broad look at the various 
ways industry is helping itself to meet fluctuating 
government demands in an uncertain world. .p. 72 





MANAGEMENT: 


A TEMPO SHAPES A TYPE. With 
most of the auto pioneers retired, 
what breed of cat is the modern 
Detroit executive? er 
HOW TO RETIRE. Harvard professor 
says that while retirement is highly 
individual, management can cushion 
TO GOCE, ons ccccccccccccccece p. 66 


MARKETING: 


APPLIANCE SALES MAKE A 
SPOTTY PATTERN. Survey finds ap- 
pliance makers optimistic, but their 
dealers aren't so sure p. 43 
FELLOW RETAILERS GIVE TEXAS 
STORE A WORKING OVER. Promo- 
tion men analyze workings of A. 
Harris store in Dallas p. 48 


CIGARS GO SELF-SERVICE. Bayuk 
Phillies, in a preserving package, 
now sold in supermarkets......p. 52 


PRODUCTION: 


BUSINESS ABROAD: 


MORE TROUBLE AHEAD FOR 
JAPAN. Election marks turmoil over 
rearmament and whether or net to 
trade with Reds.............. p. 160 
HAVE WE A LABOR SURPLUS? 
Harvard's Leontief says high U.S. 
productivity gives us overbalance of 
RT ee p. 162 
PAYOFF FOR EXTRA EFFORT. Brit- 
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KOREAN TRUCE TALKS—ARE THEY A START TOWARD ... 


Shaping a New Kind of World? 


Washington in 
international 
the aims of the two sides ar 


A big thaw in the cold war has now 
become a real possibility. It could make 
the world look very different in another 
two or three vears. 

The Iron Curtain would be lowered 
considerably, especially in the trade 
ficld 

The ties that bind together the Soviet 
bloc, on the one hand, and the West 
ern alliance, on the other, might loosen. 

Of course the evidence that anything 
like this is in prospect is far from solid. 
Except as to Korea, where a truce seems 
certain, recent peace talk in Moscow 
could prove to be no more than words. 
In that case, the vista of peace held out 
in President Eisenhower's recent speech 
would be no more than the expression 
of a vain hope. 


I. The New Factors 


But there are three elements in the 
present situation that make a_ big 
change in the world situation worth 
speculating about: 

e The need of the new Soviet 
regime for time and external security if 
it is to consolidate its position in Rus- 
sia. ‘This need may really be forcing a 


strategic rather than a mere tactical 
shift in Soviet policy—a peace maneuver 
comparable with that inaugurated by 
Stalin in 1934 after Hitler's victory in 
Germany. 

e The freedom possessed by the 
new U.S. Administration compared 
with the Democrats—to seek a settle- 
ment with Russia based on negotiation 
rather than unconditional surrender by 
Moscow. In his speech last week, Eisen- 
hower indicated that this was his goal, 
though it is still far from clear that 
political pressures in the U.S. will allow 
him the necessary flexibility to pursue 
it. 

e The growing independence of 
Peking from Moscow control. This was 
hastened by Stalin’s death and may be 
further accelerated if the Kremlin is 
really making a strategic policy shift. 
This could give the West a chance to 
negotiate separately with Peking and 
perhaps to loosen, if not to sever, the 
ties between Communist China and 
Russia. 

These three elements don’t add up to 
any certainty that the cold war will turn 
into a cold peace. Even assuming that 


Moscow is as sincere as 
wanting to case tension 
1 vast di 
tance apart, although they seem som« 
thing less than completely irreconcil 
able. 

The new Soviet leaders ar 
stabilization of the Soviet empir 
its present boundaries and presé 
of the totalitarian regime in_ the 
U.S.S.R. What's more, the Kremlin i 
sure to use any casing of strain with 
the West to trv to split the Atlanti 
Alliance both politically and cconom 
ically, 

Eisenhower's “peace plan” is 
at a balance of power that would 
greatly reduce Russia's capacity to 
threaten world peace for at least a gi 
eration to come. Communist regimes 
would be accepted as such in both 
Russia and China but Communist im 
perialism would end 


What Each Wants 


To get an East-West settlement out 
of a situation like this will 
a long and tricky busine 
that when vou break dqwn the 
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—Mr. G. J. Werner, Traffic Manager, Motorola, Inc., on screen of new Model 21T4, 


“Our program never goes off the air!”’ 


“Tens of thousands of component parts 
... thousands of suppliers all over the 
country .. . a daily ‘hot sheet’ of critical 
items needed within 24 hours or less 

. that's just a glimpse of our traffic 
picture at Motorola! 

“Yet our production lines never stop 
for lack of available parts — because our 
production program never goes ‘off the 
air. We use Air Express! With our 
cremendous, and steadily growing over- 
all shipping volume, there is daily need 
for this top-speed, reliable service. 

“Many times a day, we specify Air 


Express — and exacting production 
schedules are met. Show models, adver- 
tising matter, itinerant displays and 
penalty contract shipments are always 
subject to deadlines—and Air Express 
gets them there on time. 

“Shipping costs are secondary on 
such shipments. Yet we find that Air 
Express costs compare favorably with 
other air services. In many weights and 
distances, its rates are lowest of all! 

“Day in, day out, Air Express is an 
integral and important cog in Motorola's 
overall operation.” 


Whenever you ship by air, it pays to 
say—Air Express! Division of Railway 
Express Agency. 


“OMP LHPRESS 


GETS THERE FIRST 


via U. S. Scheduled Airlines 
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Data. Engineering News-Record. 
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Builders See Summer Rush 


The construction business never had 
it so good. The industry has just 
wrapped up the best first quarter in 
history. New contracts so far this year 
are way above a year ago; backlogs of 
prospective new projects are at an all- 
time high. 

Almost everyone expected that 1953 
would be a big vear for most types of 
building. At the end of 1952 the Dept. 
of Commerce and the Dept. of Labor 
estimated that construction for 1953 
might go as high as $33.5-billion—up 
4% from record-breaking 1952 (BW 
Dec.13°52,p122). 

So far it is doing even better than 
that. For the first three months of the 
vear, the seasonally adjusted rate of 
total construction has soared to $34.7 
billion. And there is, as yet, no indi 
cation of any slackening. ‘The unex 
pectedly high total of new contracts 
assures a high level of activity until well 
past midyear (chart). For the year as 
a whole the volume of work done stands 
a good chance of bettering Wash 
ington’s estimates. 
¢ The Peak—But while there’s no dip 
in sight for the lusty building business, 
neither is there much chance that there 
will be any further rise from present 
levels. From now through the summer 
the dollar value of new work will in 
crease steadily. But that is the scasonal 
patter. It is unlikely that a more than 
seasonal rise will occur. 

Secondly, you've got to give the 
weather some of the credit for the way 
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things have gone since the start of the 
vear. An unusually mild winter in most 
of the heavy building areas has made 
it casy to speed up construction through 
the slowest time of the year. From 
now on, the figures will be tougher to 
beat. 

* Not So Rosy—Morcovcr, despite the 
quickening over-all tempo, some types 
of construction are due to slide off. The 
stepped-up pace of the other categories 
of construction cannot do much more 
than plug up the gap that will be left. 

Industrial construction is going to 
dip. ‘The plant needed for the steel, 
machinery, and aircraft programs is now 
almost all in place. Industry specialists 
estimated that expenditures would be 
off about one-fourth from last  vear. 
That would be over $600-million and 
by far the most sizable cut in any part 
of the industry. But so far, private in- 
dustrial construction is only 5% behind 
last year. The year as a whole is almost 
certain to be off far less than earlier 
estimates. 

Housing cannot keep the substantial 
gains that have already been racked up. 
In the first three months of 1953, 
private nonfarm housing has pushed 
ahead of last vear by 11% —but housing 
authorities are quick to point out that 
the large number of new housing starts 
in the last quarter of 1952 is respon- 
sible. Housing starts in the first quarter 
of this vear just match 1952's first 
quarter. 

New housing accounts for one-third 


of the entire construction dollar. To a 
large extent, the size of the new home 
market will determine just how big the 
year will be. New starts are running 
at a rate better than 1.1-million units 
a year. It is expected to hold the pace 
throughout the year (BW—Mar.14'53, 
p25). But there are plenty of peopk 
around who insist that the industry is 
over-building. They point out that the 
number of new families being formed 
is running way behind new home build 
ing. And if the number of new homes 
under construction should start to skid, 
total construction couldn't even match 
last vear, let alone better it 

¢ Private Building Picture—Most of 
the rise in construction volume so far 
has been in the private sector of the 
economy. Whatever gains are made 
this vear are likely to come from private 
construction. 

Commercial construction for private 
interest has been making up for the 
time lost when it was under controls 
Stores, offices, warchouses, restaurants, 
and garages have been going up half 
again as fast as they did a year ago 
They should be strong throughout the 
entire vear. 

Hospital building is scheduled to 
drop some. But most other types of 
private construction are firm right across 
the board. 
¢ Public Building Prospect—Public 
construction is ticketed to no more than 
hold even. Early estimates pointed to 
an fncrease of mavbe 6% for the vear 
But the Administration’s clamp-down 
on spending has already taken effect. In 
I’ebruary and March, federal contracts 
were just about halted while a review 
was made of the importance of the 
projects. 

Defense construction 
not up to expectations 
to go up any more cither 

Public schools and highways are sup 
posed to go up 10%. They well 
do it, but higher interest rates ar 
making financing much harder. Some 
authorities expect higher interest rates 
to slow down the entire construction 
ficld in the last half of 1953 

Hospitals, housing, and conservation 
projects built with public funds are all 
off substantially. They will stay off for 
the rest of the vear. 

e Limitation—One thing you have to 
keep in mind in sizing up the con 
struction picture is that even when the 
figures for the vear are in, no one will 
know for sure whether or not 1953 was 
better than last vear—or by 
The reason is that the 

business is so big and so diffuse that 
it’s impossible to cover with complete 
accuracy; in fact nobody—least of ail 
the people who make up the figures 

will claim accuracy than 5% 
With an industry the size of construc 
tion, that’s over $1.5-billion 


spending is 
It’s not likely 


may 


how much 


construction 


closer 
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Eisenhower gave of the main ingredi- 
ents of the kind of settlement the U.S. 
wants. 

Starting point: a truce in Korea. 

Minimum goals: in Asia, to end the 
civil wars in Indo-China and Malaya; in 
Europe, to get an Austrian, treaty. 

Maximum aims necessarily Tess firm: 
a unified Germany tied to the Atlantic 
Alliance; freedom for the East Euro- 
can satellites; general disarmament 
feand on international inspection. 

Given achievement of these goals, the 
U.S. would contribute heavily to a 
joint East-West plan for raising living 
standards everywhere—a sort of com- 
bined Point Four and Marshall Plan on 
a world wide scale. 
¢The Goals—Neither Moscow nor 
Peking has outlined a peace plan even in 
this general way. But, on the assump- 
tion that both Communist capitals want 
to case the strain, you can make a fairly 
safe guess at some of the things each 
will be after. 

Moscow will want at least: (1) a 
unified but neutralized Germany; (2) a 
free flow of East-West trade. These 
would be valuable in themselves and 
also as weapons to split the Atlantic 
Alliance, or at least to upset Western 
plans for the European Defense Com- 
munity. 

Red China is sure to want at least: 
(1) a settlement in Korea that makes 
that country a buffer and not a U.S. 
satellite; (2) membership in the United 
Nations; (3) an end to Chiang’s regime 
on Formosa, if not actual control of the 
island by Peking; (4) trade with Japan 
and some limit on its rearmament. 

It is clear that anv negotiations to 
reconcile these conflicting objectives 
will have to come in stages, if they come 
at all. But at this point only one stage 
of the process is clear. That is the first— 
a truce in Korea, 

However ticklish the issues still to be 
resolved, a Korean truce seems to be in 
the making. Apparently Moscow will 
6° through with this as a down payment 
or a less dangerous world situation. 
And Peking, too, appears ready for a 
truce, oy chiefly because the Ko- 
rean War has reached the stage of 
diminishing returns for Red China. 
¢ Dual Operation—Whether a general 
Asian settlement can be reached is an- 
other matter. There’s no telling yet even 
what the procedure might be. The same 
goes for any attempt to reach a settle- 
ment in Europe. But it looks more and 
more as if there will have to be two 
separate — and perhaps two sepa- 
rate conferences—one for Asia and one 
for Europe. 

A crucial point is that the West will 
probably have to negotiate any Asian 
settlement with Peking—not with Mos- 
cow. Evidence from Red China jn- 
dicates that the Mao regime is aiming 
at an all-Asian peace conference, which 


will include Southeast Asian countries, 
especially both sides in Indo-China, and 
perhaps even Japan. That could make it 
much tougher ioe the U.S. to come to 
terms on Asia. For example, the Krem- 
lin probably would not hesitate to throw 
Ho Chi-rmhin overboard in Indo-China 
if that would serve its over-all objectives. 
But you can’t expect Peking to do that. 
It has too big a stake in the cause 
of Nationalist-ccommunism throughout 
southeast Asia. Probably, Peking also 
would put up a much stiffer fight than 
Moscow would for Red China’s interests 
in Formosa and its claim to membership 
in the U.N. 

On the other hand, some observers 
think that despite these angles Wash- 
ington stands a chance to gain if any 
Asian negotiations are primarily with 
Peking. But that assumes a flexible 
policy on the part of the U.S. For 
example, these observers think that we 
might try to pave the way for a real 
split. between Peking and Moscow if 
we played our cards right on Formosa, 
Peking’s admission to the U.N., and 
Western trade with China. You can 
bet that the British will play things this 
way as soon as a Korean truce comes. 
Vor at that time Peking probably will 
send an ambassador to London. 
¢ Austrian Treaty—As for Europe, it’s 
even less clear how a settlement will 
be tackled, let alone reached. 

The U.S. position, though, is per- 
fectly clear on the initial stages. Wash- 
ington will insist on an Austrian peace 
treaty before even considering a con- 
ference on the German problem. And 
we will try by every means possible to 
get the European Defense Community 
underway ~a sm anv German talks be- 
gin. ‘That would make it much more 
difficult for Moscow to sell the West 
Germans on any neutralization scheme. 

Even so, it will be a real gamble for 
the U.S. to go into any serious negotia- 
tions on German unity. It’s hard to see 
France accepting a united Germany as 
an integral part of a united Western 
Europe. The French would be more 
likely to lean toward Moscow’s idea of 
neutralizing Germany. 

Of course, a Sovict offer to unify 
Germany would be a big gamble for 
the Russians, also. It would mean with- 
drawal of Russian troops from the 
Soviet Zone and raise the whole prob- 
lem of the German-Polish border. Also 
it would seriously weaken Russian in- 
fluence in all of the satellites. 


Ill. Russian Position 


Still, if the Russians figure that they 
stand a chance of keeping a united 
Germany out of the Western alliance, 
even for a while, they may take the 
risks. They have to weigh these against 
the danger that within a-few vears a 
rearmed Western Germany backed by 


the U.S. will be demanding the return 
of East Germany on its own terms. 

Soviet policy on this problem un- 
doubtedly would be determined by the 
strength of the pressures inside Russia 
for a really big thaw in the cold war. 
Only time will provide the answer to 
that question. But it seems clear that 
there are two kinds of pressures that 
might be strong enough to push the 
new Sovict regime a long way: 

¢ The need of the new regime to 
really case international tension while it 
consolidates its position internally. As 
expected, Stalin’s death has left a power 
vacuum at the top in Russia. All the 
signs point to a long period of uncer- 
tainty as to what man or group of men 
is really going to run the USS.R. 
Clearly it would be a feather in the 
cap of, say, Malenkov if he could tell 
the Russian people that he had removed 
the threat of war. 

¢ The Soviet economy is showing 
signs of strain from the big boost in 
arms production that followed the Ko- 
rean war. Light industry and, even 
more, agriculture have been the victims. 
Thus Soviet agriculture received 65,000 
tractors in 1952 as against 90,000 in 
1950. It is already clear that the 1955 
targets for light industry and agriculture 
cannot be reached unless armament 
production is cut substantially, and 
soon. In fact such a cut is probably 
essential if Russia is to avoid a serious 
food crisis in another two or three vears. 
¢ U.S. Position—The chances of mov- 
ing into a new kind of world situation 
clearly depend on what weight the new 
Soviet regime gives to factors like these. 
But it also depends, perhaps just as 
much, on how the U.S. handles itself 
in the months ahead. 

It is pretty obvious that there is no 
easy or cheap way to get the kind of 
cold war settlement Eisenhower is 
shooting for. Any attempt to stiffen the 
line laid down by Eisenhower, or to 
talk too tough to Moscow, would prob- 
ably boomerang. More important, if 
the U.S. should let its military guard 
down, cither by drastic cuts in its own 
defense program or in military aid to 
Western Europe, the Russians probably 
would figure there was no need to shift 
their policy. Or if a business setback 
in the U.S. were allowed to generate a 
worldwide trading slump, the U.S. 
would be in an equally bad spot. Russia 
could then move in with trade offers 
that would be sure to tempt Western 
Europe. 

Add it all up, and the prospect is for 
a different world situation. How differ- 
ent will depend basically on two things: 
(1) how desperately Russia’s new lead- 
ers need a breathing spell; and (2) how 
successful the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion is in maintaining Western strength 
while adopting a flexible diplomatic 
strategy. 
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“Spotters” on either side watch for the secret-sign bids that have earned the pelt man the name of “furtive furrier” .. . 


. . - adjustment of collar... 


wearing what the association considers 
the most flattering fur in the world. 

For several days before the auction, 
the association’s warchouse in New 
York City was a bechive of activity. 
Prospective buyers—manufacturers, — rc 
tailers, and custom furriers—combed 
through the mass of pelts. Thev ruffed 
the furs to get the “character” (clear 
ness of color), recorded their impres 
sions—and how much they would bid 
in code, in memorandum books. ‘They 
also made notes of the lot numbers of 
“Samsons”—furry lemons that appear 
to have met up with Delilah 

On the dav of the auction, the buvers 
returned to make their bids. ‘The “fun 
tive furriers,” as thev’re known in the 
trade, conduct their bidding with all 
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. scratch of the ear... 


Furs Go on Auction Block 


the secrecy of a military hush-hush 
project. No one calls his bid—he indi- 
cates his offer by a gesture such as flick- 
ing a pencil or scratching his car. 
“Spotters” near the auctioneer are on 
the lookout, spot the bidder, and trans- 
late his offer. 

The furriers all sit facing the auc- 
tionecr. It is considered unethical for 
anyone to turn his head or spy—inten- 
tionally or otherwise—on his neighbor. 
One reason for this secrecy is that it 
protects the buyer who happens to bid 
on a lemon. Since no one knows who 
places the bid, the sucker buyer doesn’t 
lose face with the rest of the trade. 

Maintaining their traditional secrecy 
to the end, the association refused to 
av how much the furs sold for. 


EYES FORWARD rule is enforced, to kee p 


buyers from 


identifying 


competitor 
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PROSPECTIVE BUYERS wearing white coats and poker faces inspect the 15,000 fox 
skins to be auctioned. They record—in code—the skins they will bid on later. 
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. . a bid is a pencil flick... 


15,000 Fox. 


Fifteen years ago, when man in 
sisted that she had absolut nothing 
to wear, she usually meant that she wa 
the only female in the block who wasn’t 
dripping silver fox. Then, fashions in 
fur changed and for yea woman 
with an eye for style wo is soon 
have worn burlap as fox fu 

Last week, the American Fox Breed 
ers Assn. saw signs that the fox wa 
once again coming into it vn. Th 
association, which auction ff the en 
tire new crop of domest elts, re 
ported that the 15,000 fu ild fall 
far short of meeting dem Che in 
dustry thinks the deman ill keep 
growing, encouraged by the fact that 
Mrs. Eisenkower, Queen | beth, and 
Queen Juhana are being photographed 
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These government departments have already felt the ax. 


Down on U.S. Spending 


no way of cutting the $6.5-billion in- 
terest on the public debt. 

¢ Undecided—This weck, the Defense 
Dept. still seemed to be as far away as 
ever from settling on a defense program. 
And the Defense Dept. is still as far 
from arriving at a new figure. 

The individual services can’t agree on 
how much of a cut to take, and are 
staking their hopes on Congressional 
backing to pull them through. As one 
official put it, “We're still trying to go 
in several directions at once.” 

The same is true of the arms aid pro- 
gram, which is largely tied up with the 
Military. Administration officials are 
hoping to slice portions off foreign aid 
programs and settle on the off-shore 
procurement program as the answer to 
foreign economic aid. But the catch is, 
some Mutual Security officials want to 
take off-shore purchasing out from un- 
der Military control, and the Pentagon 
is fighting this. Until this question is 
settled, there is little chance for agree- 
ment on next year’s figures. ' 
¢ Opposition Coming Up—It’s doubt- 
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ful whether the defense and foreign aid 
programs will be ready for hearings now 
tentatively scheduled for early next 
month. And even if the programs are 
pared down to the dimensions the Ad- 
ministration would like, there will be a 
lot of pulling and hauling on the figures 
before they get through Congress. 

In fact, the opposition—Republicans 
and Democrats alike—has already 
started. Sen. Eugene Milliken, for one, 
has already protested Budget Bureau 
and House Appropriations Committee 
cuts in the Bureau of Reclamation and 
Corps of Engineers dam and power 
projects for the far western — 
Other Congressional opposition threat- 
ens to restore some of the cuts on the 
floor of the Senate, if necessary. 

Still, the $1.5-billion in appropria- 
tions cuts thus far are at least a psycho- 
logical weapon for the tax cut enthusi- 
asts in Congress. They're already 
claiming that if 25% can be lopped off 
just $5-billion, then a lot more can be 
shaved from the remaining $67-billion 
appropriation. 


More Nickel 


Freeport Sulphur Co. has 
found a big deposit of the 
scarce metal in Cuba, plans 
to develop it. 


Freeport Sulphur Co. is back in the 
business of producing nickel Phe 
company has announced discovery of 
a large nickel deposit at Moa Bay, 
Cuba. Freeport has actually owned this 
land since 1939, but only recently have 
explorations established the size and 
grade of the deposit. 

Now, armed with a new method for 
extracting nickel and cobalt from the 
ore, Freeport officials hope to be pro 
ducing at least 30-million Ib. of nickel 
and 3-million Ib. of cobalt a vear, in 
two or three vears. If these plans ma 
terialize, U.S. supplies of both metals 
could be expanded considerably. The 
ylanned production comes to 15% of 
bes. nickel consumption, and 28% of 
U.S. cobalt consumption, in 1952 
¢ Competitive—The Moa Bay deposit 
lies right next door to the site of 
Freeport’s last venture in producing 
nickel—Nicaro. During World Wat 
II, the company built and operated a 
nickel plant for the government at 
Nicaro. This plant proved not to be 
competitive under peacetime condi 
tions. It had to close down in 1947 
It was reactivated in 1952 to meet de 
fense needs, but Freeport’s only con 
nection with it now is that it still 
owns the ore bodies. The plant is 
being managed by National Lead Co 
—with government funds. 

Freeport officials believe that, unlike 
Nicaro, Moa Bay can be made com 
petitive on a long-term basig (There 
is nO government money in the opera 
tion.) Exhibit A in Freeport thinking 
is the company’s new method for treat 
ing the ore—a combination of a new 
acid leaching process that Freeport has 
developed, and Chemical Construction 
Co.’s method for refining low-grade 
ores (BW—May17’52,p52). 
¢ Income—F or one thing, Freeport will 
get cobalt, as well as nickel, from the 
ore—and 3-million Ib. of cobalt a year, 
at anywhere near the current market 
price ot around $2.40 a Ib., adds a tidy 
amount to the total income of the op 
eration. For another, the company’s 
final product will be pure nickel, in 
stead of Nicaro’s less valuable nickel 
oxide. 

In all, Freeport feels it can easily stay 
competitive at the current market price 
of 60¢, or even somewhat lower. And 
observers are pretty surc that costs of 
producing nickel throughout the indus 
try will keep the price from going much 
below that. 
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Here is where Administration’s new economy measures are hitting . . . 


Where Republicans Are Cracking 


The Eisenhower Administration is 
going at former President Truman’s 
proposed new money budget for next 
year with a will. Up to this week, the 
Budget Bureau and the House Appro- 
priations Committee have been able to 
cut up to $1.5-billion out of the agen- 
cies that ‘Truman had asked about $5.9- 
billion for. 

The new figure for general govern- 
ment activities—exclusive of a few inde- 
pendent agencics—amounts to about 
$4.5-billion. That makes the Eisen- 
hower reduction come to about 25%, 
instead of the 10% to 15% anticipated 
last winter. Big chunks were slashed 
this week when the House committee 
voted on the Interior Dept. bill and the 
Budget Bureau revised estimates for 
Army Engineers’ construction. 

« New sett New Money—The 
figures now coming out of Washington 
are appropriations figures—new money 
for new programs to be started after 
June 30. They aren’t spending totals, 
but they bear heavily on the ultimate 
spending figure that comes after Con- 
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gress votes the new appropriations. The 
new money now being earmarked will 
finance the shipbuilding, dam construc- 
tion, and other new programs that will 
be started in fiscal 1954 but which may 
be carried forward for a couple of years 
or more, 
¢ Drastic Cuts—If the Republicans are 
to balance the budget in fiscal 1954, 
they will have to cut former President 
Truman’s spending program of $78.6- 
billion by about $9.9-billion. ‘Truman’s 
program called for spending about $6- 
billion more than the new money re- 
quests. But a big portion of the next 
Ascal year’s spending money comes out 
of carryover leads already appsopriated 
by Congress in previous years. So, Con- 
gressional leaders figure that if the cur- 
rent appropriation requests are cut sufh- 
ciently, they will be within shooting 
distance of balancing the budget and be 
in a good position to force through tax 
cuts without materially reducing pro- 
grams now under way. 

Any cut in new money programs is 
bound to mean a cut in next year’s 


spending, but it won’t always affect 
spending to the same degree. For ex- 
ample: “The cut of $118.5-million in 
funds for shipbuilding will not mean 
the same drop in Commerce Dept.’s 
spending for fiscal 1954. Reason is that 
the shipbuilding program was scheduled 
through mid-1956 and the asked-for 
$118.5-million would finance that en 
tire program—some would have been 
carried over to fiscal years 1955 and 
1956. But even so, some of the money 
would have gone into engincering 
studies, drawings, and keel laying by the 
end of fiscal 1954. 

¢ More to Come—Even though — the 
budget cuts thus far are in some cases 
double what was expected, the big ones 
are yet to come. Up to this week, the 
Administration had yet to settle on how 
much of a slice would be taken out of 
the $41.5-billion in new defense money; 
the $8-billion foreign aid program; the 
$4-billion in veterans’ services and bene- 
fits; and the $2-billion that Truman 
scheduled for atomic energy programs. 
One thing was sure however, there was 
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Call Ryerson 


As the world’s largest steel service organization, 
Ryerson maintains the largest stocks of all avail- 
able steels. 

Ryerson deliveries are fast ... cover every- 
thing from structural shapes and plates of car- 
bon steel and bright sheets of stainless to 
high-strength alloys. 

Ryerson service includes expert engineering 
aid ... personal help on your steel problems. . . 


and sawings, shearings, flamecutting or other- 
wise preparing steel to your requirements. 

With a network of 15 strategically located 
plants Ryerson brings quality steel quickly to 
your door. Although some stocks are currently 
unbalanced from a size standpoint, when you 
need steel—any kind or quantity —call the 
Ryerson plant nearest you and we will do our 
best to meet your every need. 





PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 
SHEETS — Hot and cold rolled, 
many types and coatings 
TUBING—Seamless and welded, 
mechanical and boiler tubes 
ALLOYS—Hot rolled, cold fin- 
ished, heat treated. Also tool steel 


STAINLESS — Allegheny bors, 
plates, sheets, ‘ubes, etc. 
BABBITT —Five types, also 
Ryertex plastic bearings 
MACHINERY & TOOLS —For 
metal fabrication 


CARBON STEEL BARS —Hot 
rolled and cold finished 
STRUCTURALS —Channels, an- 
giles, beams, etc. 
PLATES—Mony types including 
Inland 4-Way Safety Plate. 


RYERSON STEE 


CINCINNATI @ 
SAN FRANCISCO ¢ 
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Traveling Ads 


Theatrical agency hopes 
to set up roving stage shows 
for industry —complete with 
commercials. 


Television, radio, and newspaper ad- 
vertising reaches huge numbers of peo- 
ple, but it’s at a disadvantage because 
it’s impersonal. A door-to-door sales- 
man talks to the prospective customer 
personally, but he’s at a disadvantage 
because he can reach only one prospect 
at a time. If you could combine the 
advantages, advertising men _ have 
thought, you'd really have something. 

Such a combination, barring mental 
telepathy, is practically impossible. But 
two companies have come up with what 
they think is an effective compromise. 
William Morris Agency, a New York 
theatrical outfit, and Cappel, MacDon- 
ald & Co., a Dayton (Ohio) company 
that calls itself a “merchandise incentive 
firm,’ joined forces last week to launch 
a series of industrial shows. Their idea 
is to organize traveling theatrical shows 
that will promote products much as a 
television show does—the only differ- 
ence being that the performers will talk 
to the pe Sen from a stage, in person. 
¢ Roving Commercial—As the two com- 
panies see it, here’s how their business 
will operate: Cappel, MacDonald will 
interest a company—big or small—in 
sponsoring a show. Say, for instance, 
Cappel lines up a Detroit auto manu- 
facturer with nationwide sales. 

William Morris will then go to work 
on the show. It'll line up some big- 
name performers. (In the case of a 
small company with a small promotional 
budget, the agency would probably 
make up a show with relatively un- 
known performers.) Then the show will 
start traveling to cities and towns the 
sponsoring company wants to hit. 
¢ For Consumers—Cappel and Morris 
plan, for the present, to concentrate on 
shows aimed at dealers ‘and company 
personnel. Such shows could be used to 
introduce a new product, spark a sales 
drive, or put over some special si 
idea. But Cappel and Morris also have 
high hopes for consumer-aimed shows. 

In the case of a big auto company, 
tickets to a consumer show could be 
made available at dealers’ showrooms 
across the country. As the show hit 
cach dealer's town, the dealer would at- 
tend the performance and meet some of 
the people to whom he had given tick 
ets. He might wind up with a few sales 
then and there. At least, his company’s 
product would be planted firmly in the 
prospects’ minds—probably more firmly 
than if they had merely listened to a 
radio broadcast or read a newspaper ad. 
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¢ Cost—These shows will be expensive, 
Cappel and Morris admit. 

A show that offers well-known. per- 
formers like Danny Kaye and Milton 
Berle, playing 10 to 14 times a week, 
_— cost $40,000 to $50,000 a week 
to keep on the road. With lesser names 
in the cast, the cost could probably be 
pared to $10,000. 

By comparison, the cost of producing 
a one-hour-a-week TV show with big- 
name performers (exclusive of network 
charges) is $30,000 to $60,000 a week. 
¢ Beginnings—The original idea for this 
advertising program came from the Wil- 
liam Morris Agency. Big companies in 
the past have sponsored stage shows— 
like, for instance, General Motors 
Corp.'s Motorama (BW-—Jan.24'53,p 
32). But such shows have rarely been 
a permanent part of any company’s pro- 
motional schedule. What William Mor- 
ris wanted to do was develop a closer, 
more permanent liaison between indus- 
try and show business. 

Last fall, the agency put its staff to 
work on the idea. Staff members be- 
gan experimenting with closed-circuit 
television, by which a company could 
get together with a far-flung dealer or 
sales network for talk and entertain- 
ment. Later, the agency saw that there 
were more possibilities in the idea than 
it had originally thought. That’s when 
it got together with Cappel, Mac- 
Donald. 
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Dock That Climbs 


The dozen “smokestacks” are really the 
caissons that serve as pilings for this small 
version of the Army’s new barge-docks be- 
ing built by U.S. Steel. The barge is 
towed to the job site, then powerful jacks 
shinny the dock up the caissons rather like 
a boy climbing a tree. As the dock climbs, 
the caissons are forced down till they give 
firm support. 


Buy American... 


. . . backfires, as U.S. 
weighs promoting cheaper 
free world trade against bol- 
stering home industry. 


On Mar. 3, 1933, outgoing President 
Hoover signed the Buy American Act, 
a law designed to check U.S. unem- 
ployment by discouraging government 
purchases of foreign goods. 

Last week the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration, which is committed to expand- 
ing free world trade, made its first de- 
cision in the “Buy American” field. 
Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson 
decided against awarding an Army con- 
tract for power equipment to a British 
firm whose bid was nearly $1-million 
less than the lowest American bid. 
Foreign reaction was sharp and critical. 
¢ The Facts—The story behind Wil- 
son’s decision is this: 

The Army opened bidding last year 
for four generators and 10 transformers 
for a power station at Chief Joseph 
Dam in Washington. English Electric 
Export & Trading Co., Ltd., scored the 
low bids on both orders, underbidding 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. on the 
generators, Moloney Electric Co. of St. 
Louis on the transformers. 
¢ Buck Passing—The Army put the de- 
cision up to Secretary Wilson, who sug- 
gested that the American companies be 
invited to meet the British bid. Penta- 
gon officials pointed out that his pro- 
cedure would be illegal, so Wilson 
passed the buck to Eisenhower, who 
finally sided with Wilson and _ over- 
ruled the protests of Secretary of State 
John Dulles and Mutual Security Ad- 
ministrator Harold Stassen. The Presi- 
dent said that the Buy American Act 
was a bad law, but insisted that it 
should be observed. Then Wilson re- 
jected all bids on the grounds that the 
technical specifications for the project 
were under review. 

The Buy American Act of 1933 is a 
vague law. It requires the U.S. gov- 
crmment to buy only from American 
sources unless this “is inconsistent with 
the public interest” or ‘“‘unreasonably 
increases the cost.” 
¢ Interpretations—I'rom the first, gov- 
ernment agencies were inflexible in in- 
terpreting the law. The Treasury for- 
mula threw out foreign bids unless they 
were 25% lower than domestic bids. 

Early last year the Defense Dept. 
broke with the 25% formula for the 
first time. Then last June, Deputy De- 
fense Secretary William Foster ordered 
that foreign and domestic bids for de- 
fense contracts exceeding $25,000 be 
considered on an equal competitive cost 
basis. 
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Your concrete 
floors are ( 





Lapidolith soaks into 


concrete, stops wear 
and dusting! 











Ordinary hardeners 
react strictly on sur- 
face, temporary pro- 
tection at best! 


Even the old fashioned 
grindstone steadily crum 
bles away. With a mere 
fraction of that wear, 
modern untreated con- 
crete floors quickly dust 
and wear. 


LAPIDOLITH*, world’s only patented chemical concrete hardener, gives 
you a Bonded Guarantee your floors will not deteriorate, will not dust! 


The facts: Dusting floors mean dollars crumbling away! Sonneborn will actually give you a Bonded 
Guarantee (backed by the National Surety Corporation, of New York): your floors will be hardened, 
your floors will not dust; inexpensive, easy to apply Lapidolith makes your floors as much as 10 times 


harder, adds 20 to 30 years extra life. 


The inability of ordinary concrete hardeners to pene- 
trate confines their hardening action entirely to the 
surface. 

Lapidolith, on the other hand, actually penetrates be- 
yond the surface, soaks deeply into the concrete, due 
to its exclusive penetrating agent DYNEX. A powerful 
chemical reaction takes place which makes the con- 
crete so hard, so dense that it becomes chemically re- 
sistant, dust free, and up to 10 times harder! Instead of 
crumbling dollars away, your floor actually improves 
with wear! 

Naturally, Lapidolith hardened floors virtually elimi- 
nate the expensive maintenance and replacement costs 
that plague the owners of ron-hardened floors. The 


proof is in the millions of dollars Lapidolith is saving 
for all types of industry right now! 

For over half a century, industry has taken advantage 
of Sonneborn research and developments in the highly 
specialized field of concrete floor hardening. As leader 
in the field, Sonneborn is always ready to put this ex 
perience and know-how to work for you. Write, and 
tell us about your floor problems and let us prove re 
sults by referring you to Lapidolith installations in 
your locality. 


Complete facts on Lapidolith now available to archi- 
tects, builders, contractors and maintenance men. Write 
on your letterhead for full information toda; 


*TRAODE wa 


Product «jonnebor. RESEARCH 


1903-—-1953 
Building Products Division L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 404 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y 


MAKERS OF HYDROCIDE AND S+X WATERPROOFINGS 


@e SURE RUST PREVENTION PAINT 
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Is high productivity 
the key to your 
company’s leadership? 


Do you depend on the modernity of your manufac- 
turing equipment to enable you to meet competition 
and make a profit? 


Is it true in your business that an average age of 
over five years in the age of production equipment 
is a danger signal? 


Of all the New Britain Machines for Making 
Progress, none is more widely used by industrial 
leaders to modernize production standards than 
New Britain's line of precision Boring and Turning 
machines, 


These relatively small, very fast, completely auto- 
matic machines are adaptable to the mass pro- 
duction of an almost unlimited variety of contoured 
metal turning and boring work. 


They combine just about everything production 
engineers look for in modern equipment — adapta- 
bility, ease of tooling, economy of operating 
personnel, simplicity, absolute accuracy, ability to 
positively repeat from piece to piece, and elimina- 
tion of finishing operations. 








In many plants which are a by-word for pro- 
duction efficiency, New Britain a machines 
have proved a logical first step toward improving 
over-all productivity. 

May we mail you “24 COST CUTTING eg 


which should suggest some of the many possibilities 
of these machines in your plant? 








Machines For Making Progress . .. 


AUTOMATIC BAR ANB CHUCKING MACHINES 
PRECISION BORING MACHINES 
LUCAS HORIZONTAL BORING, DRILLING AND MILLING MACHINES 
NEW BRITAIN #6F# COPYING LATHES 


THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE COMPANY 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
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Five oil companies were subjects of a 
civil suit filed this week, after months 
of bickering (BW —Apr.18'53,p29), by 
Justice Dept. The charges: conspiring 
to wri foreign oil trade, restrain 
interstate commerce, fix domestic and 
world prices, control and divide up 
world producing and marketing tern- 
tories, and regulate oil imports and ex- 
ports. 


- 

Conveyor belt to replace New York’s 
creaky Times Square shuttle trains 
came a step closer to reality this week. 
City officials saw a working model built 
by Goodyear ‘Tire & Rubber Co. and 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. belt sys- 
tem could move 18,000 people an hour 
on two tracks, against 12,000 an hour 
now carried by trains on three tracks. 
Estimated cost: $3.8-million 


a 
General Electric Co. told stockholders 
that its first-quarter sales and carnings 
this year set a new record. Sales for the 

riod were $778-million—39% above 
fast year’s first-quarter figure (also a 
record) of $561-million. 


« 
Newspapers wasted $50-million worth 
of newsprint last year in “excess mar- 
gin,” the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Assn. was told this week. To 
cut down use of newsprint, more than 
200 papers—among them the New York 
Herald Tribune (BW—Apr.11°53,p51)— 
have made or are planning cuts in 
page size. 


* 
The movie industry told Congress this 
week that it can’t take the 20% federal 
admission tax any longer. Industry 
— said that during the first 
three months of 1953, theaters closed 
at a rate of three a day. 


* 
Strategic stockpile has reached $4-bil- 
lion of vital defense materials, General 
Services Administration says. That’s 
more than half the government’s goal. 


* 
Who’s_ biggest? U.S. engineering 
schools traditionally argue over which 
has the most students. The American 
Society for Engineering Education has 
picked the winner: Illinois Institute of 
Technology, with 4,621 undergraduates 
and 920 graduate students. 


* 
Resignation of Claude A. Williams as 
president has thrown Transcontinental 
Gas Pipe Line Corp. into a furor. Wil- 
liams says he’s resigning because of a 
“disagreement” with the board of di- 
rectors. To make his break even cleaner, 
he’s selling his 63,274 shares of stock 
in the company. Transcontinental has 
run into troubles that are holding it 
back in the race for the market. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
APR. 25, 1953 


There’s lots of starch in this fight for economy in government. It's the 
first time in 20 years that the White House has provided any sort of leader- 
ship on budget cutting. The prospect is that the results will be surprising. 

There’s deflation in it, too, of course. Under Truman’s $78.6-billion 
budget for fiscal 1954, government buying from business would stay on the 
rise for another six to eight months—maybe longer. Eisenhower's plan is 
to level off now by whacking upwards of $8-billion from the $78.6-billion. 

There’s also a stimulant. The other side of the economy coin is a cut in 
taxes. And if Eisenhower stands by his economy goal, it’s an odds-on bet 
that individual income taxes will go down this year and that the excess-profits 
tax will expire. 

* 

Look at the economy record up to now. It’s far from complete. But it 
shows savings where skeptics said savings couldn’t be made. 

Cuts now add up to $1.5-billion. This bite was taken by Budget Boss 
Dodge out of Truman’s requests for Commerce, Agriculture, Labor, Justice, 
and Treasury, plus the Army Engineers and some independent agencies. A!! 
of this won’t show up in reduced spending in fiscal 1954, since some projects 
take years. But most of it is a cut for 1954. 

The saving is around 25% —that much below the $5.9-billion Truman 
said these operations required as a minimum. 

Some cuts are unpopular. Construction projects got it hard, under both 
Interior and Army Engineers. That hits at what’s called political “pap.” 
Congress finds it tough to swallow. But it will swallow most of it. 


me 
The big savings are yet to come—on what are known as the untouch- 
ables, foreign aid and defense. 
Foreign aid will feel the ax. Truman scheduled $7.6-billion as aid, mili- 
tary and economic. The cut may run to $1.5-billion. 
Defense will be trimmed too. Truman put this item in for $46.3-billion. 
The effort now is to get it down about $4billion. 
a 
Add up the economy, for business perspective, and it comes out along 
these general lines: 
Cuts in regular government activities, $1.5-billion to $2-billion. 
Cuts in foreign aid, $1.5-billion. That’s in the assistance for both mili- 
tary and economic strength, and it will affect the export level 
Cuts in defense, $4-billion. That’s in our own military program. 
e 


The savings won’t balance the budget. But they will reduce the deficit, 
forecast by Truman at $9.9-billion, enough to make it extremely hard for 
Eisenhower to persuade Congress to retain present tax rates for another 
six months or longer. As the budget is cut, chances for the expiration of the 
excess-profits tax June 30 and an individual tax cut will improve. 


Other tax cuts are scheduled for next year. It’s early, to be sure, to be 


peg But barring some foreign tension, such as a collapse of the 
peace or fresh war threats, it’s a good guess that will all 
pe po gu Congress allow 


Corporation income tax rates will drop Mar. 1, 1954, as the law stands. 














QL docune Loundation 


for future-minded builders 


The famous Diamond and Signature trade mark on Jenkins Valves has merited 
the continuing trust of the nation’s foremost builders since 1864. 


On this symbol they know they can build with confidence that future, 
as well as present operating costs will be the lowest possible. 


Jenkins builds extra endurance into valves . . . proved by low maintenance cost 
records in every type of service. Yet despite this extra value, you pay no more 
for Jenkins Valves. For new installations, for all replacements, let the 
Jenkins Diamond be your guide to lasting valve economy. 

Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Ave., New York 17. 


JENKINS VALVES 


SOLD THROUGH LEADING INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS 

















Z MICRO switches 


@ Two MICRO subminiature switches, 
shown in the hand below, less than 3,4” 
long and weighing less than 1/15th of an 
ounce, perform important functions in V. P. 
Edison Voicewriter. 


of Edison’s sensational 
in ; | V. P. Voicewriter 


@ Two of MICRO’s smallest switches, the Sub- 
miniature, are important components which 
helped make possible the streamlined design 
and superior performance of the V. P. Voice- 
writer of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., one of the 
business wonders of the day. 

The Voicewriter is lighter by 25% than 
other dictating machines and small enough 
to be tucked into a brief case. The MICRO 
switches, just over °4 of an inch long and 
weighing less than 1/15th of an ounce, were 
selected by Edison’s engineers as the on-and- 
off lock switch and signal approach to the end 
of the record. They were chosen for their ex- 


tremely small size, small motion requirements, 
long-life dependability and their approved use 
for 110 volt a-c current. 

MICRO's Subminiature switch is the smallest, 
lightest precision switch ever built. It is one 
of over 6000 different varieties of precision 
switches from which MICRO field engineers can 
help you or your design staff select the pre- 
cision switch for your requirement. All were 
developed to meet specific applications and, 
if necessary, MICRO can and will build a special 
switch for yeu. This plus MICRO engineering 
service is yours for the Asking. Call the near- 
est MICRO branch office. 


A DIVISION OF 


MAKERS OF PRECISION SWITCHES MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
FETS | 





WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continues 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
APR. 25, 1953 


The reduction will take the rate from 52% to 47%—worth $2-billion. 


Post-Korea excise rates drop then, too. That would save consumers 
some $1-billion yearly. An earlier cut this year seems out of the question. 


' Eisenhower’s personnel problems still take much of his time—how to 
get rid of this or that man, and who to get for this or that job. 


Weeks fumbled the Astin firing. The Secretary of Commerce could 
have replaced his Bureau of Standards chief quietly. But he didn’t want 
his replacement to look like a political appointee. So he questioned Astin’s 
ability, using the battery additive issue as an example. That backfired. Now 
Weeks is in the position of asking Astin to stay on for a while. 

Benson did better on Wickard. ‘The Secretary of Agriculture wanted 
to replace his rural electrification administrator. So he pushed him out, 
using the argument he wanted a Benson man in the job. 

Secretary of Interior MeKay will get by with ousting Day, the fish and 
wildlife boss. McKay, like Benson, didn’t look around for excuses, beyond 
the fact that he wanted his own man in the job. ’ 


The government ts out of the metal market for two months at least. 
It hasn’t been publicized. But it’s a fact, nonetheless. 


The White House issued the order. As a result, the big buying agency— 
' Defense Materials Procurement Agency—will sign no more long-term pur- 
chase contracts under its 41 minerals expansion program for another 60 
days—and maybe longer. Here are the reasons behind the White House 


order: 
Economy. Long-range military and civilian needs will be reviewed to 
determine whether buying should go ahead and on what basis. 


Reorganization. DMPA is supposed to die June 30. 
a 
Watch for a row in Congress on economic controls. The House and 
Senate are far apart on standby authority. 
The House position, as reflected by its Banking & Currency committee, 
is that the time has come when government can let go completely on most 
controls. This committee would keep rent ceilings for a while, and has 


» go voted. 


The Senate position, however, inclines toward broad standby authority 
for the President so that he can “freeze” the economy in any emergency. 
The maneuver planned by the Senate is to tack its standby bill onto 
the House measure, which simply keeps rent control alive for a while. 
Odds are that the House will balk on this—threaten to let rent control die 
Apr. 30, rather than vote over-all standby powers. 
s 

A word of cautisn on Washingtcn’s estimate of the business outlook: 

Note that the reassuring statements by key officials hammer the idea 
that there’s no “depression” ahead. 

The point to keep in mind is that these reassuring statements are 
aimed at a major depression, such as occurred 20 odd years ago. They 
don’t rule out recessions—more moderate business slides or adjustments. 
And right now the expectation in Washington is that business will ease off 
in the last half of this year. 
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Philco’s Clock Radio didn’t click, 
1934 but the idea paid off later. 


1953 


ay 


Gimmick-hung model, which does everything from starting the coffee brewing 
to turning on the record player, is a hot-selling item. But in other lines... 


Appliance Sales Make a Spotty Pattern 


Philosophers would have a_ tough 
time proving that two bads make a 
good, but appliance manufacturers have 
been demonstrating it every day for the 
last couple of years. ‘They’ve taken two 
depressed items, the electric clock and 
the radio, combined them into the 
clock radio, and come up with what 
one dealer calls the “hottest thing on 
our shelves.” 

Ihe dealer’s enthusiasm is well 
founded. According to Electrical 
Merchandising, a McGraw-Hill publica- 
tion, clock radio production jumped 
from 777,000 in 1951 to 1,630,000 in 
1952. And, as one man in the trade 
says: “You ain’t seen nothing yet.” 

But while gadget housewares and ap- 
pliances such as the clock radio may be 
moving like free tickets to the circus, 
a BUSINESS WEEK survey finds that 
things aren’t quite so rosy at the big- 
ticket end of the appliance market. In 
fact, there are signs this spring that 
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enterprise of the type the industry dis- 
played in developing the clock radio 
may be a handy thing to have around 
before the year is out. 
¢ Big Ticket Items Drag—Last year, 
there was talk about a buyer’s market. 
his year, most people don’t even 
bother to use the phrase: ‘They know 
it’s a buyer’s market. If you want evi- 
dence, just read dealers’ newspaper ads, 
look at their window stickers, or ask 
the next appliance salesman you run 
into. In appliances, it’s the year of the 
big promotion scheme, the year of the 
deal, the free demonstration, and the 
door-to-door salesman. Here are some 
of the things spotted by susintss werk 
reporters around the country: 

¢ Kmerson Radio & Phonograph 
Corp. will credit the full price of a 1953 
TV set against a (still unmarketed) 
color set, if the black-and-white set is 
turned in to them before July, 1954. 

¢A Birmingham (Ala.) chain is 


offering a $79.50 dinette set free with 
each General Electric refrigerator; an 
other is offering a $79.50 porch set with 
cach Admiral refrigerator 
e Some Houston dealers are find 
ing it impossible to sell a drier as a 
twin to.an automatic washer, unl 
they knock off the installation charg 
' @ When a St. Loui ( iid 
he was using “modern merchandising 
methods,” an interpreting bystand 
Said: “By that he means price cutting 
e Hard Sell—( YE course hea prom 
tion and hard selling don't 
mean that 1953 will be a 
major appliances. ‘They si 
that the scllers—all the wa 
line—sce high-level production on on 
hand, signs of consumer resistance on 
the other. The finger’s on them, an 
they know it. Not all of them like it 
When General Electric and Westing 
house told their Houston dealers that 
they will be hiking production 50% on 
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NOW... get a FREE SCIENTIFIC 
COLOR SURVEY of YOUR PLANT! 


At no more than the cost of ordinary 
maintenance painting, your plant can 
enjoy the benefits of Du Pont Color 
Conditioning. A Du Pont paint spe- 
cialist will make a custom color sur- 
vey of all your buildings, show you 
how applying these scientific prin- 
ciples of color and light can pay off 
for you, as they have paid off in 
thousands of other installations. 

In factories, office buildings, 
schools and hospitals, Color Condi- 
tioning provides better visibility . . . 
helps raise standards of efficiency, 
safety and morale. In stores, res- 


DU PONT PAINTS Fe 


Chemically Engineered 


taurants, hotels and apart- 
ments, Color Conditioning takes in- 
to account the psychological aspects 
of color and universal color prefer- 
ences to attract patronage... stimu- 
late traffic . . . sell more merchandise. 

Why not see for yourself what 
Color Conditioning can do? After a 
Du Pont paint expert makes a thor- 
ough study of your plant, he will 
present to you complete color recom- 
mendations—plus specifications on 
the right type of finish to be used on 
every surface. For further informa- 
tion, mail thé coupon below. 


Complete Specifications 
the Right Colors and 
the Right Paints in 

the Right Places... 


ee 
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Made by a Du Pont 
Paint Expert for 
every area in your 
establishment 


Personalized painting recon 
tions submitted in this portfolio a 
cost or obligation to you 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Finishes Division, Dept. BW- $4, Wilmington, Del 


i'm interested in having you make a color survey of our 
hotel or apartment building; | scheol res- 


hospital: 


industrial 


taurant; |! |store; | office building. Please have a Du Pont maintenance- 
painting expert arrange for an appointment. 


to do the job better Name 


GU POND 


Better Things for Better Living...through Chemistry 


Title 
Firm 
Address 


City and State 


(Offer not good outside continental United States) 





pondering the fact that consumer debt 
is growing larger every day. 

Most dealers feel that their younger 
salesmen are too accustomed to order- 
taking, inexperienced at meeting tough 


consumer resistance. But a Fort Worth 


Bendix dealer thinks he’s got at least a 
couple of the old breed on his payroll. 
They made a six-week tour with two 
$240 washers in a trailer, went from 
door to door offering to do some of 
the housewife’s laundry. The goal was 
to sell 500 washers. At the end of the 
fifth week they had sold 377, and on 
one record day they sold 26. 

¢ Scoreboard—Slackness and caution at 
the dealer level prompt a look at which 
appliances are doing well and which 
cenes are dragging: 

Home freezers are generally good. In 
Atlanta they're leading the rest of the 
white goods. In Birmingham, they’re 
holding up weaker items. 

Ranges are weak in many cities, al- 
though this is expected in the early 
spring. Detroit reports that some manu- 
facturers are downgrading their ranges, 
stripping off a few extras for competi- 
tive purposes. 

Refrigerators never go really well in 
the carly spring, although this year man- 
ufacturers say sales are strong. Retailers 
are not so happy. Houston reports that 
smaller boxes are off “alarmingly.” But 
Salt Lake City says they go well if they 
have large frozen food compartments. 

Automatic washer sales show no firm 
pattern. They’re up here, down there. 
Bendix says its improved sales record is 
at least partly due to the new washer- 
drier combination. A Detroit dealer says 
many potential washer-drier buyers are 
waiting until one comes out in their 
favorite brand, and in New York, the 
Duomatic found its way into the big 
discount houses a few weeks after it 
was introduced. 

Television is strong nearly every- 
where. In veteran TV cities, like New 
York and Los Angeles, a big portion of 
TV sales is for replacements. This 
means a trade-in allowance, and a small 
take for the dealer. Both color and ultra- 
high frequency are putting many poten- 
tial buyers in a wait-and-see mood. 

Dishwashers are still depressed, as 
they were through 1952. ‘This is one of 
the great mysteries in the industry. 
Driers are also shaky. This surprised 
some manufacturers. Bendix says if it 
could produce 300,000 Duomatics in 
the next 12 months, it could sell every 
one. This is a rather startling statement 
in view of the fact that Electrical 
Merchandising lists last year’s total 
drier production at only 610,000 units. 

Room air conditioners in most areas 
are the white-haired boy of the 
industry. Last summer's impossible heat 
wave and a growing number of units 
selling for under $300 are both factors 
that have put people in the mood for 
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Whether you make 
precision micrometers .. . 


-with NOX-RUST 
Vapor-Wrapper 


New Chemically Active Paper 
Blocks Rust in One Simple 
Operation! 


Vapor-Wrapper makes rust-proofing of 
metal products faster, easier and less costly 
than ever! Easy to use as wrapping paper, 
this remarkable rust preventive paper pro- 
tects everything from delicate instruments 
to huge printing presses. .cuts costs while 
delivering products “factory fresh,”’ ready 
for use! 

Vapor-Wrapper ends troublesome dipping 
with messy rust preventives . . . eliminates 
costly cleaning and degreasing. The chemi- 
cal within Vapor-Wrapper—an exclusive 
development of NOx-RUST laboratories — 
makes moisture-laden air noncorrosive... 
without the need for an air-tight package... 
without deposits forming on the metal. 

Many companies have discovered the ad- 
vantages of using NOX-RUST Vapor- 
Wrapper. Cut costs and improve service in 
your business with this new, proven rust 
preventive method. 


Vapor-Wrapper conforms to Military Speci- 
fication MIL-P-3420, Packaging Materials, 
Volatile Corrosion Inhibitor Treated. 


Write for full details on Vapor-Wrapper today! 


NOX-RUST 


POR. 
WRAPPER 


NOX-RUST 
Chemical Corporation 


2447 S. Halsted Street 
Chicago 8, Illinois 


Oftices in Principal Cities 


pocecewcnecesesee======= 


\, NOX-RUST Chemical Corporation 


\ 2447 S. Halsted, Chicago 8, Illinois 

» Please send me your book. 
let on Vapor-Wrapper, the 
rust preventive paper that 
wraps out rust. 
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Zone State 
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TRY! 
of all 
CLEAN 
wood 
preservatives 


American Lumber 
& Treating Co. 


General Offices: 1601 McCormick Bidg. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Branch Offices: Baltimore, Boston, Jacksonville, Fla., 
Little Aock, Ark., los Angeles, New York, Portland, 
Ore., San francisco, Seottle 
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of American lumber & Treating Co. 
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“” .. he sort of likes the look 
of his light inventory .. .” 
APPLIANCES starts on p. 43 


various appliances, most of the dealers 
shook their heads. 

Retail appliance sales in March and 
April—never a boom period—vary con- 
siderably, although in few areas are 
they really good. An Atlanta dealer 
says: “We're not having a field day, 
but by hard promotion we are showing 
a reasonably good gain over last year.” 
Birmingham reports that nearly all deal- 
ers have increased their outside sales 
forces, and these men are making most 
of the sales. Several Boston appliance 
dealers say sales are “lousy,” although 
door-to-door selling by the utility com- 
panics 1s up as much as 35%. Akron 
reports: “You have to promote plenty.” 
And Salt Lake City agrees: ‘““We’ve got 
to work to get it this year.” 
¢ Tempered Optimism—But while the 
wholesalers and dealers are facing the 
battle ahead with what one might 
call soldierly resolve, the manufactur- 
ers—almost without exception—are 
cheerfully optimistic. 

GE vice-president, Clarence Linder, 
has forecast that retail sales for this 
year might approach a level 20% ahead 
of 1952. Motorola, Inc., savs it had 
its best first quarter in history, and 
Hotpoint Co. says its first quarter was 
up 15% over 1952, that its entire line 
is going well. Bendix Home Appliances 
reports glowingly that it’s first quarter 
laundry sales were 32% over last year, 
and Admiral Corp. is looking forward 
to a record first half in 1953. 

The manufacturers, of course, have 
too much at stake not to throw in a 
dash of caution with their optimism. 
They are all talking stiff competition 
and hard selling, and manv of them 
have set up systems of tabulating buy- 
ers’ warrantee cards to get a continuing, 
up-to-date picture of the market 
¢ Dealer Worries—In most citics dealer 
and distributor inventories are low. 
With consumer income still high, this 
prompts high-level production. But 
there seems to be a definite limit to the 
amount of inventory a dealer wants to 
hold this spring. He senses uncertainty 
in the air, and he doesn’t want to get 
caught the way he was in 1951. He 
knows production is high, and he feels 
the goods will be there when he wants 
to reorder. Until more customers start 
coming in to buy, he sort of likes the 
look of his light inventory. So, while 
the manufacturer is optimistic, the 
dealer is cautious. 

High production isn’t the dealer’s 
only worry. He’s wondering how much 
a sudden peace in Korea would reduce 
employment among some of his best 


customers—defense workers. And _ he’s 
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Me-Manufacturing Mgr. 


As you well know, when cos!s are right, 
when there is a comfortable operating 
margin, other plant problems are easier 
to solve, 

When costs are low you can afford 
fo be magnanimous with the employes, 
can invest in research, can hire the 
bright young men and bring them 
along. You can meet competition, 
expand operations; your credit is tops. 

There's no end to the rewards for 
the plant manager who overlooks no 
bets in the fight to lower costs, increase 
quality and shorten delivery time 

Here is where brand-new ideas are 
needed. To advance toward that posi- 
tion of top-dog in the field, standord 
management practices are not enough. 

We are the researchers of manage- 
ment with sparkling ideas on the sub- 
ject of sparking an organization to 
bigger things. Why not inquire about 
them—custs you nothing to see what is 
going on at Redmonds. 


A. G.W REDMOND 
Redmond 
( AND ASSOCIATES ) 


301 Charles St., East Lansing, Michigan 
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a time-honored name in the photocopying 


field*... announces this new addition 


to its distinguished line of photographic 


copying apparatus, designed to use the 
EASTMAN KODAK CO.’S amazing new 
VERIFAX process... 


Photostat Instant Copier 


*For over forty years, PHoTOSTAT CORPORATION has 
led the way in the manufacture and marketing of 
photographic copying apparatus for every type of 
business use .. . every Federal, State, County and 
Municipal government need. 

The new Puotostat INSTANT CopireER will be sold 
and serviced by our field staff from coast to coast and 
in Canada in the same efficient manner and under 
the same conditions as now apply to our larger and 
long established models of photographic copying 
apparatus. 


PHOTOSTAT 
is the registered trade-mark of 
PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


for use in any office ...everywhere! 


Here is a small, inexpensive machine which 
will make three or more black-on-white copies 
of practically any original up to 842” x 14” in 
size in one minute, ready for immediate use! 


It takes up less than two square feet of space 
on desk or table... it can be used under any 
normal office lighting at any time by anyone 
in the office. 


The PHOTOSTAT INSTANT CopPiER is de- 
signed to get the very best results from the 
new EASTMAN KoDAK COMPANY'S VERIFAX 
process ...a truly revolutionary method of 
making copies of anything typed, printed, 
written or drawn. It is entirely different from, 
and should not be confused with, any previ- 
ously known process. No other office copying 
equipment can equal the versatility and flexi- 
bility obtainable with the combination of the 
new PHOTOSTAT INSTANT COPIER and the 
VERIFAX process. And it is fully guaranteed 
by Photostat Corporation! 





You will be amply repaid if you get full 
details before purchasing any office 
photo-copying equipment. Write to 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


295 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER 14, NEW YORK 


— or any service office in our principal cities and in Canada 








You can save a lot of time when—instead of scram- 
bling around for an idea—you turn your problem over 
to Wolverine’s Customer Engineering Service... You'll 
find a team of production, engineering, product develop- 
ment, and technical experts right at your beck and call. 
And you'll find ready answers to the difficult questions 
of tube fabrication, corrosion, heat transfer, sizes and 
tempers for given applications, and proper choice of 
copper-base alloys... 1f your problem is manufacturing, 
Wolverine’s CES may suggest a fabricated tubular part 
—one developed at a low, low cost from a length of 
plain tube. Or if your problem is heat transfer, the 
answer might be Wolverine’s Trufin*—the integral 
finned tube. 


Yes, we'd like to do your scrambling for you! 


WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION of Calumet & Hecla, 
Inc.— producers of tubing and tubular products of copper, 
copper-base alloy, aluminum and electric welded steel— 
1469 Central Avenue, Detroit 9, Michigan. Plants 
in Detroit, Michigan and Decatur, Alabama. 


Wolverine Trufin and the Wolverine Spun End Process avail- 
able in Canada through the Unifin Tube Co., London, Ontario. 
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“, .. the kind of gadgetry 
the public loves .. .” 


APPLIANCES starts on p. 43 


buying comfort. One Baltimore store 
has prepared for an increase of more 
than double last summer’s record sales. 
Many dealers are looking to the new 
appliance to save the day for them. Says 
one Philadelphia appliance man: “We 
are hoping the air conditioner will be 
in great demand—it might make the 
difference between sinking or swim- 
ming.” 

RCA is about to kick-off on a unique 
scheme to sell more room air condi- 
tioners. It’s directing the pitch at night 
workers in Pittsburgh (Pa.) and Bir- 
mingham steel mills, telling them to 
air condition their bedrooms for those 
hot summer days. The units will be 
sold through employees’ stores, possibly 
on a payroll deduction ba 

Radios, as might be expected, are 
dragging badly. The exception is in 
clock radios and in portables. Consoles 
are really dead. A Houston dealer calls 
them “relics of a bygone day.” 
¢ New Star—General Electric brought 
out the first modern clock radio in 
1946. Before that th had _ never 
amounted to much: Phil ivs it sold 
less than 15,000 of its Grandfather’s 
Clock Radios (picture, page 43) back in 
the early 30s. The first GE model 
didn’t do any stunts except turn the 
radio on at a preset time, but this was 
the kind of gadgetry the public loves: 
They started buying, and competition 
jammed into the green pasture 

Today, GE says it has about 30 com- 
petitors, most of whom started making 
clock radios between 1949 and 1951. 
The new models have a few new tricks: 
There’s the “slumber switch,” which 
turns the radio off after the listener has 
dropped off; the “electronic servant,” 
an appliance outlet at the back that 
permits the radio to serve as a time- 
switch for the lights or to start the 
coffee; and an outlet for a phonograph. 
¢On the Bandwagon—Nearly all the 
radio manufacturers are making clock 
radios, and they account for 25% to 
50% of their entire radio unit volume. 
Producers feel it’s strictly an over 
and-above item, because though they’ve 
lost a big piece of their former business 
in console radios, they’ve lost it only to 
TV, and they make the television sets. 

The clock radio has given a boost to 
the electric clock business, which had 
been falling steadily since 1948. It is 
especially attractive for two companies: 
Telechron Division of GE, and Sessions 
Clock Co. supply virtually all the clock 
mechanisms that go into the combina- 
tion units. This year, GE estimates, 
the industry will turn it between 
2-million and 3-million clock radios. 
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the following Thursday. A. Harris 
picked up the entertainment tab, al- 
though by group rules the store was 
required to pay only for one luncheon 
and dinner, On Sunday, the group bus- 
toured Dallas, looked at suburban shop- 
ping centers and homes, and got the 
general picture of the area. On the 
tour, the visitors had statistics on popu- 
lation, wages, home ownership, indus- 
tries, and the like, so they could 
properly evaluate the market. 

On Monday they toured the store 
itself, and in the afternoon broke up 
into committees to begin the real 
work of the program. ‘These com- 
mittees concentrate on four aspects of 
the store’s operation: top management, 
newspaper advertising, comparison of 
strong and weak departments, and 
direct mail. 

Through Wednesday, the group 
continued to study the store, sometimes 
in committee, sometimes as a whole. 
The examiners called ire top manage- 
ment for a four-hour discussion, at- 
tended A. Harris’ weekly style show, 
interviewed executives, department 
heads, buyers, clerks, and customers. 
They also did some comparative shop- 
ping in competitors’ stores and talked 
with advertising and research men on 
both of Dallas’ daily newspapers. 
¢ Verdict—Then, on Thursday morn- 
ing, the committees gave their final 
reports, with A. Harris top brass sitting 
in. Here’s a general idea of what they 
found, and what they thought about 
it: 

Harris is in a good location, in the 
heart of Dallas, but it has tough, 


well-organized competition. First, the 
nationally known Neiman-Marcus store 
is nearby; then too, there’s a growing 
Allied store—Titche-Goettinger—and a 
l'ederated chain member named Sanger 
Bros. 

The Harris management is very 
young. President is Arthur L. Kramer, 
Jr., 32; vice-president is Leon A. Harris, 
Jr., 26. Both are grandsons of the 
store’s founder. There are three other 
vice-presidents, all veteran store men. 
¢ Faults—The study group found some 
misunderstanding or lack of under- 
standing about lines of authority. ‘There 
is no written-out, clear policy for the 
future, the group added—no statement 
of what the store plans or wants to 
do. It is spending too much money on 
national advertising. It uses a hand- 
to-mouth publicity program instead of 
one planued well ahead. And the first 
thing women see after parking their 
cars in the Harris lot is a display of 
pots and pans. 

The group placed a good deal of 
emphasis on Harris’ unawareness of 
the possibilities of direct mail adver- 
tising. The visitors told management 
such advertising is flexible and eco- 
nomical, though it can be costly unless 
planned. They thought the store’s 
records of its direct mail results were 
inadequate. “You should base a pro- 
gram on facts, not hunches.” Mail 
pieces should say more about A. Harris 
—what it is, what it hopes to be 
The store should cut down on_ its 
number of mailing lists. Its mail-order 
coupons are much too small. And the 
president or vice-president should 


a Working Over 


a “ 


FINAL JUDGMENT is delivered at a meeting of visitors and the host store’s executives. 
Next year, another store in the group will invite and get the same treatment. 
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LORD ELGIN DAVENPORT. Cose engraving 
with special company identification (including 
trade mark reproduction) available on back. 


Will you invest 3¢ 
to improve your 
Service Award Plan? 


For the cost of mailing a letter 
we'll show you how famous Lord 
and Lady Elgin Watches can im 
prove your Service Award Plan 
three important ways. 

First, by giving you an award 
treasured 
presentation, 


many years after 


Second, by providing an award of 
everyday usefulness 
reminder of your appreciation, 


a constant 


Third, by giving you an award that 
honors your company as much as 
your employes. 


Will you invest that 3¢... NOW? 


ELGIN 


WATCHES 


Address your inquiry to— 


Service Award Department, Box @ 
Elgin National Watch Company 
Elgin, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 
Kindly sead me full information about 
| Service Award Plans. 
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MERCHANDISE of A. Harris & Co., Dallas department store, gets the once-over from a 


Boston store executive. It's part of a cooperative yearly program whereby . . . 


Every year, sales promoti: 
of the 34 department st 
up the Frederick Atkins, In 
pool pick one of their st for a 
study. Controllers, merchandise men, 
and store superintendents do the same 
for other stores, at other t 

This year, the fifth, the promo- 
tion men picked A. Harris & Co., a 
$15-million-a-year store Dallas, 
Tex. 
¢ Makeup—The Atkins bu 
with headquarters in Ne 
composed of independent! 
stores across the 
buyers and ideas, but not capital. Its 
prime purpose is to find ways to meet 
increasing competition from chains 
such as Allied, Federated, J. C. Penney, 
and Sears, Roebuck. Th ggregate 
Atkins volume is about $450-million. 
Some of its members are Halle Bros. 
Co. of Cleveland; Thomas Kilpatrick 
& Co. of Omaha; G. Fox & Co. of 
Hartford, Conn; Goldwaters, Inc., of 
Phoenix; and Woodward & Lothrop 
of Washington, D. C. 

The annual study group 
and receiving proposition. Executives 
making up the group get the benefit 
of an exchange of ideas, the discovery 
of good and bad things about a store’s 
operation. Both of these can be ap- 
plied at home. 

The store they study gets the 
of their expert advice. Th idvice 
is given candidly, and it’s cheaper 
than that of an outside independent 
firm. 
¢ Tour—The study of A. Harris & Co. 
started on Sunday and ran through 


managers 
o 

making 

o 

buying 


group, 
York, is 
owned 


It shares 


country 


o Co 
giving 


benefit 


Fellow Retailers Give Texas Store 


* 
“ 


MANAGEMENT gets the once-over, too. 
President (right) defends its views. 


48 


PKOMOTION is another subject of scru- 
tiny. Visitor (left) asks about advertising. 


SALES methods are discussed by executive 
and saleswoman—also an expert in her realm. 
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Exclusive Miracle Tab 
makes it convenient to 
set up for billing, in- 
voices and statements. 


Handles paper and forms up to 11-inches wide... writes a full 10-3/10 inch line 
..- longest writing line of any 11-inch carriage typewriter manufactured. 


This new typewriter has the clear, 
sharp printwork, the responsive ac- 
tion that is characteristic of a fine 
office typewriter. See the exciting 
performance of the new Remington 
Office-riter . . . you'll be convinced 
that here at last is a compact, low 
cost typewriter for the professional 
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REMINGIO 


and small business office that can 
handle normal typing require- 
ments. Go to your dealer or Rem- 
ington Rand Business Equipment 
Center today and ask for a com- 
plete demonstration of the new 
Remington Office-riter. Inquire 
about convenient payment terms. 
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Makes 10 carbon cop- 
ies, cuts sharp stencils. 
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sign letters to the customers—it’s more 
impressive. 

One committee’s frank attitude was 
illustrated when it told top manage 
ment that the store’s act of cutting the 
mail staff from 28 to 12 “was influ- 
enced more by emotion than fact.” 
¢ Virtues—The reports were far from 
being all negative. The Budget Shop 
wag found to be very strong, run by an 
excellent buver. Advertising was termed 
down-to-earth, not snooty. Managc 
ment is “voung, go-getting,” and 
housekeeping spotless. The store’s fine, 
in spite of its inconsistenci 

After the group left Dallas, voung 
Kramer and Harris probably had the 
feeling that they had been pretty well 
worked over. But they know, at the 
same time, that they got a lot of 
highly professional advice—cheap. 
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Fair trade lost out in Vermont when 
the state senate threw out a bill to get 
resale price maintenance on the books. 
Vermont is one of the four states 
(plus the District of Columbia) without 
a fair trade law. Meanwhile, Gravson 
Robinson Stores has challenged the 
constitutionality of California’s fair 
trade laws in the suit against the chain 
brought by Sunbeam Corp 


a7 
Man bit dog in Dallas: 5killern & Sons 
remodeled one of its drugstores to 
include a grocery and soft goods de- 
partment—reversing the usual procedure 
of a supermarket adding drugs and soft 
goods. It’s new evidence of the battle 
of the drugstores against supermarket 
competitors (BW—Mar.7’53,p43) 

* 
Store-wrapped cellophane packages are 
cutting soilage—and markdowns—on a 
storewide basis at L. Bamberger, big 
Newark (N. J.) department store. Olin 
Industries’ cellophane division devel- 
oped seven standard sizes of bags, which 
the store makes itself. Sales girls do 
most of the packaging at their counters. 
So far, linens, curtains, china, lay- 
ettes, cosmetics, men’s shirts, women’s 
sweaters, and some sporting goods are 
getting the treatment. 

* 
Nylon yarn in a dull finish that makes 
textiles less transparent is du Pont’s 
latest development for the tricot in 
dustry. Du Pont hopes to be offering 
limited quantities of the 30-denier dull 
yarn this month. 

* 
Emporium Capwell, parent of San Fran- 
cisco’s biggest department store, the 
Emporium (BW—May10'52,p38), plans 
another $4.5-million Capwell depart- 
ment store near Haywood, in the San 
Francisco area. 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 













ey oe. 


A “Green Thumb”, they say, helps a lot in making a success- 
ful garden. But so do the right tools for the job. And to 
thousands of gardeners, the “‘right’’ tools are Boyco Tools 
... made by U.S. Steel. They’re handsome, sturdy, 100% 
functional, with distinctive, easy-to-grip handles. And the 
famous Boyco Poppy wheelbarrow is a streamlined, perfectly- 
balanced, light-as-a-feather beauty. 
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Radioactive Material is reduced to doses for indi 
vidual patients in this Radio Isotope Unit of the 
Veteran's Hospital, Seattle, Wash. Here, a prescribed 
dose is being measured out, with distillation appa 
ratus on the shelf above, Laboratory table-tops ar: 
sanitary, easy-to-clean U'S'S Stainless Steel, and ar: 
removable for discard when they become too “hot” 
because of penetration of radioactive rays 


Steeeee-rike! Nothing protects like steel Which Costs The Most... a pound of flour 
. . . whether it’s a steel catcher’s mask for or a pound of steel? You may be surprised 
young sportsmen, or an all-steel automobile _ to learn that steel, on the average, costs less 
body to protect motorists. In a thousand _ than half as much as flour per pound. Steel 
ways, steel brings greater safety to all of us _also costs considerably less than sugar, lum- 
.. and the steels made ky U.S. Steel have _ver, hamburger steak, fibers and yarns for 
contributed substantially in this respect. clothing, newsprint. And it is cheaper, by 
Only steel can do so many jobs so well. far, than any other metal in the world. 


URTTED STATES: STEEL « scesisisnceanee 





Listen to. Tee Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel, National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station 
AMERICAN BRIDGE .. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE .. COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL.. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING .. NATIONAL TUBE 


Oil WELL SUPPLY .. TENNESSEE COAL & IRON .. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS. . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. + UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 3-668 
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ASY 


and economical 

to cut and drill 
paper with 
Challenge 
Equipment 








It's just good management, nowadays to 
seek out savings in time and effort. That's 
why companies with continuous demands 
for paper cutting and drilling have turn- 
ed to Challenge Equipment. Operation is 
safe, simple and swift; results are 
accurate and dependable; and 

output can be geared 

exactly to job 

needs. mail cou- 

pon for facts on this 

cost-saving equip- 

ment today! 


DEALERS IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


wy HALLEN 

Please send us details on: 
CD Lever Paper Cutters © Hand Power Drills 
CD Power Peper Cutters [ Foot Power Drills 


C) Proof Presses C) Paper Punches 
Name 


Firm Name 
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THE WEEKLY SHOPPING at the supermarket has added one more item 


- 


Father can 


pick his favorite smokes, handily packaged and preserved, right off the shelf. Its... 


Cigars Go Self-Service 


TRIPLE CELLOPHANE pack prevents 


drying out, makes merchandising easy. 


The supermarket umbrella grows 
steadily broader as more and more mer- 
chandise seeks its shelter. Right now 
cigars, a traditional man’s buy, are shov- 
ing boldly into the grocery stor 

In cigars, the bid for self-service mar- 
keting comes close to a minor revolu 
tion. ‘The trim carton of Bayuk Phil 
lies (picture, left) is a far from the 
time-honored wooden cigar box. Bavuk 
Cigars, Inc., is betting on that carton, 
now making its appearance in such 
chains as A&P, Safeway, Penn Fruit, 
and the like, to help reverse the long 
term downtrend in cigar sal 
¢Care and Feeding—The Phillies 
Super-Twenties package is the outcom¢ 
of thee years of thinking. In some ways, 
the problems of cigar packaging are akin 
to those of food. Cigars, too, have to be 
coddled. Once the big brown box is 
open, the cigars will begin to dry out if 
they aren’t kept in a carefully tended 
humidifier. 

But who, in a_ busy supermarket, 
wants to bother to nurse along one 
item? If the retailer hasn’t the time, 
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Chessietown 


people 


“stay put” 


That's why many Chessietown industries show 
records of low labor turnover that would be amazing 
to employers in other parts of the country. This 
conservatism and stability shows up in Chessietown’s 
employment picture. 


Take Harold, for instance. Harold still lives in the same 
house his grandfather built. Succeeding generations 
have added on and modernized it till the old folks 
wouldn't recognize anything except the view. And the 
old place, once far in the wilderness, is only a few 
minutes drive from the paper mill where Harold works 
as a mechanic, 


A man with Harold's background doesn’t take a job one 
day and start looking for another job the next. He 
believes in repaying fair treatment with loyalty. This 
human element is one of the many reasons why 

new industries have been locating along C & O lines at 
the rate of one every three days for the past several 
years. Other reasons are nearness to raw materials and 
quick deliveries to most of the nation’s markets, 


Let our industrial experts prepare e PIN-POINT 
survey showing just how these advantages 
would benefit your particular business. Write to 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, Industrial 
Development Department, Terminal Tower, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. All information is accurate, 
confidential and adequately supported with 
photos, maps, aerial surveys and vital statistics. 


SERVING: VIRGINIA * WEST VIRGINIA * KENTUCKY 
OHIO * INDIANA * MICHIGAN * SOUTHERN ONTARIO 





Bayuk feels it’s up to the manufacturer 
to evolve a package that will sell and 
will take no more fussing over than a 
can of peas. 

¢ Cellophane Quintet—Back in 1949, 
Bayuk brought out its first answer, a 
package of five cigars, which it called 
Fresh-Packs (BW—Mar.25’50,p58). It 
gave the package a triple wrapping of 
cellophane; this, says Bayuk, guarantees 
to keep the cigars factory-fresh for six 
months. 

The next development was the Phil- 
lies Super-Tens, a combination of two 
Fresh-Packs, and, finally, the Super- 
Twenties (page 52). This is four Fresh- 
Packs, triple-wrapped in a single pack- 
age. 
¢ Testing—Last summer, the company 
started to test its Super-T'ens and Super- 
Twenties in 33 self-service stores in 
eight states. Now they are ready to go 
all out on merchandising 

Bayuk had some solid reasons for its 
venture. Primarily, there was the fact 
that cigar sales were slipping. The wom- 
en who gave cigarettes such a mighty 
boost over the past 20 years passed the 
cigar up. The peak year for cigar con- 
sumption was 1920, when 8-billion 
cigars went up in smoke. By 1933 this 
had hit a low of 4-billion. Last year, it 
was back up to 6-billion, about a 5% 
gain over 1951. 
¢ Changing Picture—Bayuk took a hard 
look at retail distribution to see if it 
could find an answer. Here’s what it 


for vulcanizers and found. In 1929 there were 33,000 re- 


tail outlets that sold cigars and other 
other pressure vessels tobacco products as primary merc han- 
dise. By 1949 there were only 14,500. 

The grocery store was growing; the 
tobacco store wasn’t. The logical step 
was to follow the customers to the food 
store. That meant self-service 
happen... ¢ Women, Too—While the cigar car- 

To safeguard against even this remote possibility, industry sought tons were being test-marketed, Bayuk 
help here at weston. The result was the development of a safety door did some consumer research. A_ big 
lock, entirely automatic in operation, which can easily be installed on question was: Would the women buy 
existing equipment as illustrated above. This new safety lock prevents cigars? Its survey showed that 40% of 
admission of steam until the door has been fully closed and automati- all the cigars sold were bought by 
cally bolted . . . and makes it impossible for anyone to open the door en And the un § ue price (94¢ 

ee Mack: ‘ ; ‘ wes for the Super-Tens, $1.88 for the Super- 
until internal pressure has been reduced to the completely safe level Twention\ hhelned Snipe 
f 10” of water or less, when the bolt is automatically released. povecige st aie eee Se: pe Cae 
7 y tomer daily average. 

The development of the highly sensitive and thoroughly dependable Some of the other big cigar com- 
sensing element which makes this safety lock practical again typifies panies have followed Bayuk’s lead. 
the sound engineering cooperation available at WESTON on all meas- General Cigar Co. offers its White 
urement and control problems, whether involving electricity, light, Owls in five-packs. Consolidated Cigar 
speed, temperatures or pressures, WESTON Electrical Instrument Cor- Corp.—the No. 1 company in sales vol- 
poration, 614 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, New Jersey. ume—puts up its El Producto and 
Dutch Masters the same way 
¢ Price Angle—So far, Bayuk has put 


only its Phillies into the cartons. Since 
it bought Webster Cigar Co. last year, 
it has put the Webster Golden Wed- 
ding in the five-pack, but not the other, 
costlier Webster brands. Bernard Sless, 
Viliwyus assistant to the president, believes the 
carton wouldn’t work too well on the 


more expensive smokes. The basic ap- 


.. . INDICATE — RECORD — CONTROL peal of self-service is price 
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IN THE OPERATION of high pressure vulcanizers it isn’t likely that a 
skilled operator would improperly close a quick-opening door, or 
open it before pressure is reduced to a safe level. But if this should 











Mechanization can lower your finished record 
costs . . . WHEN forms continuously feed, align 
8 and register accurately on business machines. 
Kant-Slip® forms, with the pinfeed platen, do. 
9 Standard’s top quality forms and devices 
simplify the writing process. That makes a 
big difference in paperwork costs. 


er e if ‘Ke. So does Standard's service. Skilled form design 
takes more “work"’ out of paperwork, makes forms 
most efficient as instruments of operating your 
business. Searching System Analysis is the basis 


of all the improvements our Representative proposes. 
Mechanical service, too, is always available. 


Phone our office in your city. Or write The Standard 
Register Company, 103 Campbell St., Dayton |, Ohio. 


—~ 


= 


po, 


Standard Register 


BUSINESS FORMS 


g Paperwork Simplification 








DETROIT AUTO MAKERS: 


A Tempo Shapes a Type 


When Detroit executives gather 
round a table these days, there’s a feel- 
ing that 1953 will prove a turning point 
in business. Since World War II, the 
sharp edge of the traditionally brisk 
competition in the auto industry has 
been considerably blunted. But today a 
lot of signs are pointing to a return of 
the stiff marketing battles that typified 
the business before the war (BW—Mar. 
28°53,p27). 

What this means for management 
men in Detroit is that the tough strug- 
gle to get to the top—and stay there— 
is due to become even tougher. This 
growing challenge is throwing a spot- 
light on these questions: What breed of 
cat is the Detroit executive? What 
— make for success in Motor 

sity? 

¢ Old and New—The pioneers of the 
auto industry, who rose in the era of 
the Knudsens, Chirvslers, and Soren- 
sens when a knock-'em-down attitude 
held sway, were mostly men who came 
up through the shops. The auto men 
who used to gather at the Pontchar- 
train Hotel bar and argue—sometimes 
with fists—over parts and orders and 
franchises had plenty of rough edges. 

Since then, there’s been both a cer- 
tain softening of attitude and a striking 
change in the executive type. The last 
of the pioncers are retired or close to it. 
Detroit policy-makers are no longer 
transplanted and enriched mechanics, 


56 


as were many of the oldtimers. ‘Today 
they are apt to be lawyers, salesmen, or 
se management men. They 
ave more education, definitely more 
polish. For instance, Henry Ford II 
studied liberal arts at Yale; Ford execu- 
tive vice-president Ermest Breech is a 
CPA; Chrysler president L. L. (Tex) 
Colbert is a lawyer. Harlow H. Curtice, 
new president of General Motors Corp., 
and Nash president George W. Mason 
came up through administration, while 
George Romney, Nash executive vice- 
president, got his industry job through 
trade associations. 

¢ Production Knowhow—Despite this 
difference, however, it’s still true that 
many of the successful Detroiters are 
men who are technically well-grounded, 
and some production has rubbed off on 
almost all of them. Typically, they still 
pride themselves on knowing what 
makes the wheels turn. 

It’s unlikely, though, that the new 
brand of auto man could duplicate a 
World War II feat of veteran K. T. 
Keller, board chairman of Chrysler 
Corp., who came up through produc- 
tion. Walking along a board displaying 
parts, in Washington, it took him just 
15 minutes to select four parts out of 
several hundred that could be produced 
by one of his plants with a specialized 
process. “I'll be darned,” said the plant’s 
manager. “I spent the whole next day 
studving that board; I found we could 


do those four parts—and no others.” 
¢ High-Powered—But even if the rough 
and-tumble days when Walter P. Chrys- 
ler used to storm out of New York 
and set his production people on their 
ears in Detroit are past, Detroiters still 
like to. think that there is plenty of 
toughness left—more than you'll find in 
other places. ‘The extreme competitive- 
ness of autodom, they say, makes the 
race to reach the pinnacle particularly 
gruelling. It certainly is true that most 
successful automotive executives are 
men with plenty of stamina and en 
durance. They set the pace for all of 
Detroit. 

That pace, unlike the more leisurely 
atmosphere of cities of comparable size 
such as Boston or Philadelphia, is fast. 
The extreme in breakneck speed and 
long hours is displayed by Clarence 
Reese of Continental Motors Corp. 
who even holds early Sunday morning 
management mectings. 

This sort of thing explains why De 
troit has been dubbed, if not an ulcer 
town like New York, a cardiac town. 
It’s said that many funerals take place 
late in the morning so the grieving 
friends can attend them and have their 
lunch without making more than one 
trip out of the office. 

It’s a town where men are still trying 
to live by such hackneyed mottos as 
“The difficult we do at once; the im- 
possible takes a little longer.” But they 
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Nature 
Nets the 


EST PENN Electric’s service area has rich deposits 

of bituminous coal, limestone, and rock salt — 
basic ingredients in modern industrial chemistry. To- 
gether with the area’s abundant water, these ele- 
mental substances are playing an increasingly im- 
portant part in the creation of new plastics, drugs, 
fuels, insecticides, and other products to nurture 
modern life in all its aspects. 

Industrial research laboratories of the area are the 
new frontier in the technology of coal, no longer only 
a fuel but the source of coal chemicals— building 
blocks for the future creations of the cherhical 
industry. 

Industries thrive in West Penn Electric’s 29,000 


THE square mile territory—in Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Ohio, and Virginia—where electric 
est CNN power and manpower are also plentiful, markets and 
suppliers are near and full transportation services are 
° available. 
Electric Company 


Our Area Development Department renders 

(INCORPORATED) prompt assistance to manufacturers large and smal! 

seeking detailed information about plant sites. Write 

50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. us about your requirements and receive a confidentia! 

report on where and how our small cities and towns 
can meet your needs. 


























Principal operating subsidiaries: Monongahela Power Company + The Potomac Edison Company + West Penn Power Company 





AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARMS 
AUTOMATICALLY KEEP SMALL FIRES SMALL 


“Of course we're insured. But look 
what the fire did to Net Sales.” 


Production stops customers are 
lost — profits and cash dwindle 
when a serious fire cripples your oper- 
ations. All this is reflected in the An- 
nual Report. 

Plan now so that tomorrow’s fire 
losses will be minimized. 

Your plant can be hooked up di- 
rectly with the Municipal Fire De- 
partment. You can eliminate the 
costly delay during the first few min- 
utes of a fire. For COMPLETE pro- 
tection of plant and personnel, Game- 
well can provide an AUTOMATIC 
system for calling the fire department 
whenever a sprinkler goes off, or when 
temperatures rise sharply. 





‘Lo safeguard your personnel, your 
plant, your profits — call Gamewell. 
A Gamewell safety-engineered Fire 
Alarm System gives you complete 
protection, 24 hours a day every day 
of the week. Jt mechanizes your watch- 
men, reduces the possibility of human 
error. 

It’s good business to add the Game- 
well Fire Alarm System to the fire 
defenses you now have. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS 64, MASSACHUSETTS 


In Canoda: 
Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 


ENGINEERED PROTECTION FOR 
ORGANIZED FIRE SAFETY 





” .. few in managerial ranks 
are family scions . . .” 
DETROIT starts on p. 56 


mean it, as witnessed by those who are 
knocked over in the rush. 

¢ Youngsters—The rigorous routine ac- 
counts for the fact that, in Detroit, the 
management man has to be young—if 
not in years then in physique. Colbert 
is 46, Ford 36, Romney 45, Edgar Kai- 
ser, president of Kaiser-I'razer Corp., 44. 
Keller, at 67, stands out among the rest. 
¢ Toned Down—Despite his youthful- 
ness, though, today’s auto executive is 
a quieter sort of fellow than his prede 
cessors. He goes to so many din 
ners and luncheons that when he has 
a free evening he gencrally spends it 
getting reacquainted with his family. 
He’s not a night clubber or active host; 
in fact there are few clubs worthy of the 
name in Detroit. 

He belongs to the Detroit Athletic 
Club or the Detroit Club. Only a 
small number are members of the ex- 
clusive Yondotega. One reason is that 
most of those in the managerial ranks 
are social Johnny-come-latclics. Con 
trary to the popular notion, few are 
family scions. In fact, only a handful 
ot Detroit businessmen are natives 
¢ Detroit First—Vhis wid iricty of 
geographic backgrounds makes it some- 
what surprising that, as a group, the 
auto men are markedly Detroit-oriented. 
Chrysler brass operates entircly out of 
Detroit, though the company’s sky- 
scraper still carries the name in New 
York. And the frequent visits of GM 
management on the Thursday night 
Detroiter train have become less im- 
portant; Curtice, unlike Chairman of 
the Board Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., who 
still uses New York as his office, is a 
Detroit businessman 

A concrete expression of. this De- 
troit-mindedness is the contribution the 
industry has made toward getting the 
city on its own feet financially. The 
National Bank of Detroit, GM-backed, 
has risen from the ashes of the bank 
holiday in 1933 to a spot nong the 
first 10 in the countrv. ‘The Manufac 
turers National Bank of Detroit, which 
has active Ford interest, isn’t so large, 
but still ranks among the biggest in the 
U.S. One of the two big names that 
dominate the city’s financial picture 
that of Ernest C. Kanzler, related to 
the Ford family and a Ford executiv: 
almost 40 years ago. 

Kanzler and the others wh 
hig money are responsible for the fact 
that today Detroit has lost a lot of its 
dependence Gn Wall Strect—especialls 
since the last half-dozen vears have 
built great cash balances in automotive 
and other treasuries. Worri ibout 
working capital aren't the problem for 


control 
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Liola de. 
INDUCTION HARDENED 


CYLINDER BORES... 


for much longer 
engine wear— 
at much lower cost 


SOLUTION: 


Now TOCCO® has developed and patented a 
process for Induction-hardening the cylinder 


PROBLEM: 


Cylinder liners cost a lot of money, and, of course, 
they take up space that could be used for gen- 


erating extra horsepower. 

As a result engine builders, hoping to abolish 
the need for liners, experimented with various 
hard alloy irons that can furnish desired hard- 
ness in the cylinder bores. 

However, these hard castings were extremely 
difficult to machine, and they cost several dollars 
per casting extra. 


bores of conventional, cylinder-iron castings. 
The blocks are easy to machine, yet cylinder bores 
are very hard to a depth of about Ys". This depth 
of hardness permits several re-honings with no 
loss of hardness in the cylinder bore. 


The cost?—less than half the extra cost of alloy 
iron cylinder blocks. 


see ovr (otalog in 


This important development is typical of the way TOCCO works hand-in-glove macHing 
with the Metal Working Industry to improve products and lower costs. CATALOGS 


or write for covy 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 


! new FREE 


co —————- Mail Coupon Today — 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. 


BULLETIN Dept. W-4, Cleveland 1, Ohic 


Please send copy of “Typical Results of 


TOCCO Induction Hardening and Heat 
Treating” 
ae 
Position____ 
Company —____ 


Address__.__ 





mars tO 


Profit with 
BETTER: 


ri 


ENGINEERED 


o> 


BETTER 


BUSINESS 


G/W will PROVE IT! 


YOU CAN'T ADD up all the countless 
drags, the continual sapping, the in- 
visible leaks of your profits caused by 
sub-standard filing systems and equip- 
ment. 

HIDING everywhere!—these losses re- 
sult from misfiling, lost documents, 
delays, ill will, low morale, and 
slowed-up office operations, 


YOU CAN know the facts by having a 
survey made of your filing set-up— 
system, equipment, and methods—by 
a Globe-Wernicke filing specialist, 
without obligation. 


SAFEGUARD your office operation with 
the one filing system which simplifies 


filing procedures, which short-cuts 
filing time and motions, which is 
easy for any grade of operators, and 
which accommodates any size or type 
of office. This is the G/w SAFEGUARD 
FILING SYSTEM and G/W FILING EQUIP- 
MENT. 


THE FIRST VERTICAL filing system, orig- 
inated by Globe-Wernic ke, has seen 
70 years of development and im- 
provement. Today it is the popular 
choice in hun- 

dreds of thou- 

sands of suc- 

cessful busi- 

nesses, 


GET THE FACTS—see your local Globe-Wer- 
nicke dealer listed in classified phone book 


under “Office Equipment.” 
to the Globe-Wernicke Co., 


OR write direct 
Dept. 5-B. 





Engineering Specialists in 
Office Equipment, Systems 
and Visible Records 


Cincinnati 12, Ohio 





top Detroit management men that they 
are in many other place 

e Civic Activity—Along with their De- 
troit-centercd thinking go 1 CIV 
mindedness among the top brass that 
isn’t always found in a city of this size. 
(Detroit’s 2-million population make 
it the fifth largest city in the U.S.) As 
in the case of Pittsburgh, which is now 
experiencing a burst of ic interest, 
Detroit executives figure it is good com 
munity relations to be concerned about 
such matters as housing, tran portation, 
face-lifting (page 64). 

Ford interests donated a large share 
of the new civic auditorium going up as 
part of the long-term waterfront d 
velopment along the Detroit River 
The estate of Horace H. Rackham, who 
rose to riches as an original Ford stock 
holder, gave the University of Michi 
gan and the Engineering Society of De 
troit the imposing Rackham Memorial 
Building. 

Beside that, top execut of the 
biggest companies keep telephones bus: 
during the communitywide ‘Torch 
Drive in the fall. Usually, the big nam« 
executives really work at efforts such as 
the Torch Campaign instead of mercl\ 
lending their names. 
¢ Detroit’s Other Side—Though the 
auto industry and the men who run it 
naturally pop up first in ~aiedy’s 
mind—even a Detroiter vhen the 
citv’s business leaders are mentioned, 
Detroit also has its diversification. Its 
Wyandotte Chemicals ¢ ; one of 
the largest basic chemi 
And at the other end 
River is Parke, Davis & ¢ mi 
world’s biggest pharmaccutical 
In the shadow of the Ge 
building is a top namc equip 
ment: Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
There’s the J. L. Hudson ¢ lcpart 
ment store that’s revort ck-and 
neck with Macy’s in total ind 
the headquarters of S. S. Kresge Co. In 
fact, top officials of a scor f nationally 
known companies work out of Detroit. 

To a certain extent, Detroit's 
nonautomotive men art ffected by 
the overshadowing apparatus that makes 
and markets cars and tru Phe pill 
manufacturer meditates 01 conve 
orizing he hears about at DeSoto or 
Packard or Cadillac, and ipts it to 
his capsules. The retaile lls in his 
horns when there’s a lavoff { tooling 
at Ford. The house builder adjusts his 
plans up or down by what he hears 
gossiped about the succe f the new- 
est Chryslers or Hudsons 

By osmosis, almost, 
creatures of Detroit’s hotly competi- 
tive tone and pace. They share the De 
troit-first feeling. But bevond thes 
gencral points, Detroit's other execu 
tives can’t be characterized terms of 

pattern, and show no non de 
nominators of background and ag« 


produc crs. 
of the Detroit 
of the 
houses. 


il Motors 


th too are 
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Helping the 
Process Industries 
build for the future 


... part of the Blaw-Knox Job 
Por [nguofty 


Blaw-Knox facilities for engineering and producing 
process equipment and building complete chemical 
plants, include designing and fabricating products 
for such processes as distillation, gas absorption, 
solvent extraction and recovery, heat transfer, 
cracking, polymerizing, evaporation, crystallization, 
high pressure processing, impregnating, 

gas cleaning and others. 

Blaw-Knox products and services can give a lift to your 
production, performance and profits in: Chemical and 
Food Processing, Plastics, Ferrous and Non-Ferrous 
Metals, Gas and Petroleum, Construction, Radio, 
TV and Public Utilities. The right-hand column 
indicates the scope of Blaw-Knox activities. 

For descriptive literature on any Blaw-Knox 

product or service write Blaw-Knox. 


S4% 





MEMBERS OF THE 
BLAW-KNOX “FAMILY” 
AND SOME OF 

THEIR PRODUCTS 


Blaw-Knox Equipment Division 
Blawnox, Po 
Concrete Road Paving Machinery 
Clamshell Buckets 
Contractors Equipment 
Gas Conditioning Equipment 
Open Stee! Flooring 
Radio, TV and Transmission Towers 
Stee! Forms for Concrete Construction 
Chemical and Process Equipment 
Water Cooled Bauipment for 
High Temperature Furnaces 


Buflovak Equipment Division 
Buffalo 11, New York and Mora, Minn 
Machinery for the Chemical and Food 
Processing Industries 
Specialized Machinery for the Dairy Industry 


Chemical Plants Division 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa 
Complete Chemical, Petrochemical, Ir dustrial 
ond Petroleum Plants 


Feote Construction Equipment Division 
Nunda, New York 

Biack Top Road Pavers 

Concrete Road Pavers 


Lewis Machinery Division 
Groveton, Po 
Rolling Mills and Auxiliary Machinery for 
Rolling Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Metals 
National Alloy Division 
Blawnox, Pa 
Alloy Stee! Castings for Extreme 
Temperatures, Abrasion and 
Corrosion Resistance 


Power Piping and Sprinkler Divisie 
Pittsburgh 33, Pa 
Prefabricated Piping Systems for High 
Pressures and Temperatures. Pipe Neangers 
Automatic Sprinkler Systems for 
Fire Protection 
Rolis Division 
(Pittsburgh and Lewis Rolls) 
Pittsburgh |, Pa 
Rolls for Stee! and Non-Ferrous Rolling Mills 


Unien Stee! Cestings Division 
Pittsburgh |, Pa 
Heovy Steel Castings 


in, 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Birmingham 3, Alabama 


Chicago 3, Illinois 

Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
New York 17, New York 

Son Francisco 5, California 
Washington 5, D. C. 

Tulsa 1, Okichoma 

Export—New York 17, New York 
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BLAW-KNOX 


FARMERS BANK BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 














“The motors no one 
had ever built!” 


“We had been calling on a large engineering 
firm for many years. During one call, their 
engineers asked if we could help them with 
an Air Force job that required an entirely 
new type machine with special motors — 
motors no one had ever built before! 


“IT had a Howell factory engineer come 
down, and the next day we met with them 
to nail down specifications and delivery dates. 


“When we got into it, we found they needed 
two-speed, 150 h.p. totally enclosed motors, 
but the only standard parts we could use were 
a few nuts and bolts. Everything else had to 
be specially designed and fabricated — alloy 
shaft, roller and ball bearings, vertical mount- 
ing ring, glass insulation, zero-speed switch 
— it even had to have an extra 1 h.p. motor 
and fan mounted on the end of the 7%-ft. 
frame to keep the big drive motor cool! 


“The factory really hummed for a while, 
but the motors were delivered on time. 
They’re doing a good job, too, and I think we'll 
get another, even tougher job soon.” 


We can’t tell you more about this motor 
and the machine it powers for security rea- 
sons, but your local Howell man can give you 
all the motor design and application help you 
need. His name is in the Yellow Pages of your 
phone book. Call him today, or the next time 
you want standard or special motors. 


HOWELL MOTORS 


HOWELL ELECTRIC MOTORS COMPANY, HOWELL, MICHIGAN 
Precision-built motors for industry since 1915 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





American Management Assn. is spon- 
soring a planning and controls con- 
ference on May 4 in New York City. 
Ford, Burroughs Adding Machine, 
Carrier, Koppers, and Thompson Prod- 
ucts will explain their contro] and re 
porting systems. Conferees will get 
100-page books giving examples of the 
forms, graphs, and charts used by the 
five companics. 

* 
Camegie Institute of Technology and 
four professional associations are spon- 
soring a two-day conference on statisti- 
cal methods for business and industry. 
The powwow will be held in Pittsburgh, 
Apr. 30 and May 1. 

° 
Shareholders in 100 leading companies 
went up last year from 7.7-million to 
8.1-million, according to Dreyfus & 
Co., member of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Stock dividends and stock 
splits, says Dreyfus, helped boost the 
total. 

* 
Management development program at 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 
(BW—Oct.6'51,p84), turned out its 
1,000th graduate last week. Since the 
program got under way in the fall of 
1951, 38 companies from 14 cities have 
sent supervisory personnel to school at 
Wittenberg. International Harvester 
Co. has sent 106 of its management 
men at a cost of $15,000. 

. 
Detroit auto companies are paying part 
of the bill for a $50-million cluster of 
buildings that’s going up in the down- 
town area. Ford Motor Co. and deal- 
ers are paying for a $3,750,000 Henry 
and Edsel Ford Auditorium. Another 
$6-million has been collected by auto 
makers toward a $15-million convention 
hall, the cost of which will be shared 
by the city. 

° 
Harvard Business School this year will 
spread loans of more than $400,000 
among 30% of its 1,150 students. ‘The 
loans call for repayment after gradua- 
tion. Harvard hopes to up the amount 
to $500,000 a year as a permanent 
program. 

* 
Sixteen freshmen are being trained to 
fill executive positions through a work- 
study program at Adelphi College, Gar- 
den City, Long Island, N. Y. They 
were sclected out of 50 applicants by 
the college admissions office and a 
board of personnel directors represent- 
ing a Long Island utility company, an 
aircraft factory, and an electronics man- 
ufacturer. During the five-year program, 
they'll work summers with companies 
in the New York area and abroad. 
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Your Business is in the Age of Electronics 


ee 


‘l 


Cut engineering costs, speed research 
with electronic measuring instruments 


Ask your friends in other manufac- 
turing or development organizations. 
Chances are they're finding elec- 


tronics a most important partner in 
better, more efficient engineering. 
Electronic measuring equipment 


solves many routine problems read- 


ily and is often the only way to 
answer more complex engineering 
questions. 


Hewlett-Packard manufactures the 
instruments your engineers use to 
solve development, production and 
control problems. Hewlett-Packard 
pioneered in this field and is today 
the largest producer of electronic 
test equipment. -hp- instrumencs are 
distributed through a nation-wide 
organization of helpful engineer- 
salesmen. 


NEW CATALOG 21-A /ists the world’s most complete line of electronic 
test instruments. Request it on your letterhead, please. 


HEWLETT-PACKARD COMPANY 


395-B PAGE MILL ROAD + PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


MEASUI 


for speed and accuracy 





ENTS 


Pillar Cranes 
Up to 6 Tons 
Boom Swings 
360 Degrees 


CRANES 


Improve Your Profit 


Material 
to and from 
Open Cars, 
Trucks 
and Machines 
at Lower Cost 




















(S WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
—— | 
INDUSTRIAL CRANE & HOIST CORPORATION I 


337 NORTH ADA STREET 


NO NAILS-NO SCREWS 
Set it up without tools 


Learn all about this sturdy, 
easily erected, economical 
shelving for permanent rec- 
ord storage. 

Completely prefabricated of 
precision cut Ponderosa pine, 
with factory applied metal in- 
terlocking brackets. Measures 
76° x 42° x 24°. Each of nix 
shelver are adjustable 1" up or 
down. 

Extension units lock to 
starter unit making infinite 
linear shelving or back-to-back 
island shelving. 

CLIP THIS AD TO YOUR LETTERNEAD 
for details and the name of 
your local dealer. 





BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Record Retention Specialists Since 1918 
720 S. Dearborn St . Chicago 5, Ill 


CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS ND) 


R 


FURNITURE 
AUTOMOBILE 
AIRPLANE 

AND TRAIN 


UPHOLSTERY 








SIONEY BLUMENTHAL & CO. INC 
ONE PARK AVE. * NEW YORK 16, N, Y. 


SEND FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 
TO DEPT. C 





How to Retire 


Harvard professor says 
that while retirement is highly 
individual, management can 
cushion the shock. 


More companies are b« ig awart 
that sooner or later eve mplove 
must face the problem th cmo 
tional and financial—of retirement. If 
the employee is an execut though, 
the adjustment, both for t! ynpam 
and for the man, may invol pecial 
problems. Yet, too few companics, in 
planning their retirement programs, 
think specifically in term f then 
executives, 

This is the conclusion drawn by Har- 
old R. Hall, 30 vears a busine Kecu 
tive and now professor of research in 
business administration at Harvard Bus 
iness School, in his new book Some 
Observations on Exccutive Retirement. 
Based on interviews with business ad 
ministrators and retired executives, Ex- 
ecutive Retirement paints the problems 
involved and suggests some realistic ap 
proaches for both employers and execu 
tives. 
¢ Babes in the Woods—To find out 
just what management thinks its 1 
sponsibility is, and how far it should 
go in planning for an execut etire 
ment and in prodding him to plan for 
himself, BUSINESS WEEK reporters did a 
little probing on their own in selected 
companics across the count hey 
found that while most companies are 
thinking about the problem, few have 
retirement programs tailored for execu 
tives. In fact, some companics point 
cut proudly that they make no distine- 
tion between executives and other em- 
plovees, are fearful of creating an im- 
pression of discrimination 

Most retirement plans of any kind 
are fairly new and companies are still 
experimenting with them. Generally, 
they date back to the carly 1940s. One 
California oil company started its plan 
ning as far back as 1908, an Indiana 
oil concern in 1903. But they were two 
big exceptions. 
eHow Soon?—The first problem a 
company faces in any retirement plan- 
ning, of course, is to decide at what 
age, if any, it should twist its emplovees’ 
arms. Sixty-five is the age set by cus- 
tom, dnd most companics pretty much 
stick to it. 

The general feeling, Prof. Hall points 
out, is that some arbitrary age must be 
sct for two reasons: (1) It mds a com- 
pany of men who have passed their 
peak without creating embarrassing sit- 
uations and (2) it creates top vacancies 
so the younger men feel there is some 
orderly progression upward. One large 
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Site selection for 
..»NSRB criteria: ““: 


us 
ise 
ane 
The National Security Resources 
sets up these security standards as 
guide to plant location. On AGE lines: 
are scores of sites that fit these stand- 


ards to a “'T."’ 


--.-10 to 20 miles from densely 
populated or highly industrialized 
section of an urban area. 


e+. 10 to 20 miles from such prime 
targets as major military installa- 


tions. 


... sufficient distance from one an- 
other to avoid creating newtargets. 


... served by more than one trans- 
portation facility. 


«+ - Onpower andother utility grids 
«+. to permit alternate sources. 


9999 in7 states 


lines ! 


Get space for pro’ when you pick a plant site... get 
accessibility, too. A tough combination? It's easier to find 
when you call on AGE. 


Our area's big, to begin with — 2290 communities in seven 
states. It offers you a wider choice of sites. 


Average population of these towns is about 2000. They're 
spaced over 46,000 square miles, so there's room to spare. But 
isolated? Distinctly no. Half the people in the United States 
live within 500 miles of the system's center. Transportation is 
excellent, resources and labor skills are richly varied. 


The trend in plant location is to smaller towns. AGE offers 
more smaller towns — friendly, accessible towns — than just 
about any other single source of plant site information. 


We know these towns intimately because we have to in our 
business. Take advantage of this knowledge in your plant site 
planning. Outline your requirements to us in full confidence. Or, 
as a starter, ask for our free map of power and natural resources 
in the area. 


€129 American Gas and Electric Company 


Manager: Area Development Division, 30 Church Street, New York 8 
OPERATING AFFILIATES 
Appalachian Electric Power Company Kingsport Utilities, Inc. 
Central Ohio Light & Power Company The Ohio Power Company 
Indiona & Michigan Electric Compony Wheeling Electric Company 
Kentucky and West Virginia Power Co., Inc. 





( Advertisement) 
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When parts must function repeatedly without fail, aircraft designers specify beryllium co a’ ni 
alloy with a multitude of desirable properties. This Lockheed Constellation serves 4 aa “ioe 
beryllium copper parts can be found in many modern airliners. For parts, see below. 


VERSATILE BERYLLIUM COPPER 


The aircraft industry makes wide use 
of this alloy’s ability to do many jobs 


In World War II, Berylco beryl- 
lium copper was drafted for the 
production war on many fronts. It 
did amazingly well. For aircraft, it 
improved such things as radar equip- 
ment, altimeters, valve guides, plug 
type connectors, 


Today Berylco beryllium cop- 
per is an engineering material in 
wide demand—one of growing value 
to the aircraft industry. It is being 
used more and more for critical 
engine parts, from bushings to jet 
fuel pumps. Its use results in better 
airframe cemponents as well as 
more accurate instruments, It helps 
solve increasingly tough radar and 
electronics problems. 


In fact, nearly every industry 
today is aware of the part Berylco 


can play in making better, cheaper 
products. By offering the designer 
combinations of such desirable prop- 
erties as elasticity, fatigue resistance, 
strength and conductivity, Berylco 
can often solve design problems 
involving conflicting requirements. 
And it can do so at low cost and 
with the utmost reliability. 


The supply picture today is 
brighter than ever before. Now you 
can be certain of getting the mate- 
rial you need for your application. 
You can also, for the cost of a 
phone call, get the know-how and 
experience of the world’s largest 
producer of beryllium copper. For 
full information, address your 
inquiry tO THE BERYLLIUM CORPO- 
RATION, Dept. 3D, Reading 20, Pa. 


Tomorrow's products are planned today—with Berylco beryllium copper 


to Be * wrt Ee 


Seth ee 


Set 


These Berylco parts—a few of 


BS e> ¥ 


are numbered to indicate where they 


appear in the large photograph. (1) Propeller bolts; (2) fuel injector; (3) de-icing stud; (4) instru- 
ment switch part; (5) instrument diaphragm; (6) connectors, plug-type and coaxial; (7) safety belt release. 





Pacific Coast utility puts it this way: 
“To pick and choose at that point 
would be heartbreaking to those not 
chosen.” 

e Up, Not Down—Just about 
company is agreed on at least one point: 
There is no inclination to lower the 
retirement age. If anything, the trend is 
to raise it, not just because people arc 
living longer, but because pension plans 
are expensive. Starting retirement even 
a year or two earlier boosts costs sub 
stantially. One employee relations man 
estimates: “It would cost us something 
over 70% more to drop our retirement 
age to 60.” Obviously, few companies 
can afford that. 

Prof. Hall agrees that whatever age 
rule is set up should be pretty rigidh 
stuck to. But he suggests that in cer 
tain cases there should be some agency 
or committee set up to allow excep 
tions. Most companies do leave leeway 
for sliding the rule, both up and down, 
in individual cases. But they use the 
loopholes cautiously. 

Sometimes a man is kept around 
cven after retirement. This might be 
in a consultative capacity because of 
some particular talent: This year a Bos 
ton company actually hired a 66-year- 
old who was retired from another com 
pany to take on advisory duties. Or 
maybe a specific job he’s working on 
isn't quite finished. Perhaps his replace- 
ment isn’t ready to take over, though 
most executives and department heads 
are held responsible for seeing that a 
replacement is trained and ready. 
¢ Two Ways—Retirement itself, Execu- 
tive Retirement points out, should have 
two specific aims: A man should plan 
for financial security and a program of 
rational activity. 

Financial plans set up by business 
concerns vary all over the lot, but they 
fall generally into two classifications 
formal and informal. The formal plan 
guarantees an executive a certain in 
come to be paid at specified intervals. 
Most of the companies interviewed go 
along with some variation of this plan 
About the only rule of thumb, however, 
is this: An executive who has been 
around 25 or 30 years can usually count 
on anywhere from 30% to 50% of his 
final salary, or the average salary for his 
five best years. 

Under the informal plan, apparentl) 
less widely followed, post-retirement 
payments arc promised but may depend 
on the company’s ability to pay when 
they come due. A company may estab 
lish a fund in advance or just wait and 
see what happens when the payments 
come due. When such a plan is used, 
Prof. Hall warns, a company should be 
realistic in deciding what it can afford. 
Cutbacks can do more harm than no 
plan at all, once an executive comes to 
cepend on promised benefits 

Whatever plan management decides 


every 
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here comes Muamuam 


The amount of electricity it takes to produce one ton of 
aluminum is enough to light your house for 15 years! 
Thus aluminum production takes a lot of water power. 

The torrent above is a view of the mighty Saguenay 
River, which turns the turbines of the 1,500,000-horse- 
power Shipshaw hydroelectric plant that supplies 
power for the Aluminum Company of Canada—one of 
the world’s great aluminum producers. 

Alcan, as most of us in the business call it, is one of 


the Aluminium Limited companies, whose products we 
distribute. 

Utilizing great power resources and modern pro 
duction facilities, we are supplying millions of pounds 
of aluminum which are being employed to strengthen 
transportation, essential industry, and military security. 
At the same time, we are striving to relieve the shortage 
of aluminum for the thousands of other uses where its 
qualities are desirable—and desired. 


ALUMINUM IMPORT 


CORPORATION 


Distributing company of the ALUMINIUM LIMITED group, in the Western Hemisphere 
Offices and agents in 40 cities Cable address: ALIMPORT 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 * 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 * 505 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 
510 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 14 * Av. Ing. Luis A. Huergo 1279, Buenos Aires * Rua Da Quitanda 96, Sao Paule 





Who pays the farmer in Pennsylvania? 


Cash...lots of if...is handed 
Pennsylvania farmers by a long line-up 
of buyers for a vast variety of products 
— all year long! 


Wide diversification — and produc- 
tivity that puts Pennsylvania among the 
ten top states-——keeps farm income 
higk and steady, month after month. 
That keeps buying power strong and 
steady, too. 


Your best way to reach — and sell — 
this rich, steady market is through 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, dedicated 
to Pennsylvania farming and preferred 
by 4 out of 5 Pennsylvania farm 
families. 


There are few states where farmers 
have so much to sell a// the time— 
can buy so much so regularly as in 
Pennsylvania. However, two others are 
similar, with the same income steadi- 
ness, the same big buying power — 
Ohio and Michigan, served by the 
OHIO FARMER and MICHIGAN 
FARMER. Get the full facts on all 
three. Write B1013 Rockwell Avenue, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


(Percent Farm Cash Income Received Each Month) 


7 woe 
yea te ae som 


Based on eight-year study of Pennsylvania Farm 
Income — 1940 through 1947 
(Government payments not included) 


Advertise in PENNSYLVANIA where i's EESEIS at year ‘round! 


sh 


Harrisburg, re 
THE OHIO FARMER, Cleveland, Ohio 
MICHIGAN FARMER, East Lansing, Mich. 








to use, however, few companies take 
chances on their ability to foot the bill. 
Most of them set up insurance pro- 
grams or trust funds to make sure they 
can afford the retirement tab. 

¢ Too Late—In spite of the growing 
need for some kind of financial provi- 
sion for retired executives, Prof. Hall 
thinks companies face an even bigger 
responsibility—making their executives 
retirement minded. A company should 
set up a specific program to remind an 
executive beforehand, say around the 
age of 50, then set the stage 

Such a program should, Prof. Hall 

suggests, include periodic physical 
checkups, not just to spot men that 
should be retired earlier than normal, 
but to help a man plan his retired life 
within his physical limitations. And 
the benefits of social security and an- 
nuities should be diagrammed so that 
an executive can make added provi- 
sions, if necessary, to take up any gap 
between his retirement payments and 
his actual needs. 
e Reluctant—Every company knows ex- 
actly who is ready for retirement when; 
they have to in order to provide for 
replacements. And most companies re- 
mind their executives of approaching re- 
tirement when they hit 60 or so, 
either by letter or by calling him in 
for a chat with the president, say. 

But while most companies have peo- 
ple available for informal advice-giving, 
a lot of them take a dim view of a 
formal program of pre-retirement coun- 
scling. Some feel it makes an older 
executive too retirement-minded, that it 
tends to limit his usefulness to the 
company. A large Midwest farm ma- 
chinery company which does its coun- 
seling on a strictly informal, individual 
basis, feels strongly that pre-retirement 
counseling is a fad on the way out. 
Many companies which put in such 
svstems, it savs, are quicth dropping 
them. For one thing, it feels that no 
major executive is going to take the 
advice of a younger and subordinate 
man on his psychological and financial 
planning for retirement. 
¢ Still in the Family—Prof. Hall feels 
that once an executive has said good- 
bye, a company shouldn’t drop him like 
a hot potato but should keep in touch 
with him. Most companies do keep a 
retired executive in partial contact with 
company affairs. They send everything 
from company publications and annual 
reports to birthday cards. Some even 
stage social affairs and banquets for re- 
tired executives. 
¢ It’s His Own Problem—Al! this leads 
to just one general conclusion. Man- 
agement wants to help its executives 
make the transition gracefully, but the 
way it figures generally is this: Re- 
tirement is a highly personal problem 
and nobody can assume the individual’s 
responsibility for his own future. 
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War—or a Cold Peace 


¢ From an Ill Wind—Fiftcen years of 
continual shift in national policy have 
been hard on businessmen’s patience 
But the experience has produced two 
real benefits: 

¢ A staff of top management peo- 
ple with the knowledge and the emo- 
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tional flexibility to tackle varied jobs 
—the kind that crop up under mobiliza- 
tion. 

¢ Firm ideas as to how industries 
company by company, plant by plant 
-can best adjust to war needs. 
¢ Delicate Balance—This kind of 


Pevaxelalat-) 


adaptability is more useful now than 
cver before. After Pearl Harbor, th: 
U.S. had a clear course to folk 
Mobilize all-out, leave only the crumb 
for the civilian market. ‘Today. th 
problem is tougher: We're trying t 
produce some munitions and 
an expansible munitions industry—al] 
superimposed on a_ full-sized civilias 
cconomy. Industry as a whole has t 
be ready to move cither wa 


maintain 


toward 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


Nigeli-tel{s 
Problem 


BUSINESS WEEK REPORTS TO EXECUTIVES ON HOW— 


Industry Gets Ready f 


For 15 years industry has been 
bouncing from one level of defense 
»roduction to another. Mobilizers have 
hatched one master plan after another, 
turned the spigot of war goods on and 
off. Out of this welter of speedups and 
stretchouts, conversions and reconver- 


72 @ PLANNING 


sions, mobilization and demobilization, 
industry has evolved its own ideas about 
converting from peace to war, and back 
again. 

With a new tum in the cold war 
(BW—Apr.4’53,p25), industry is taking 
a fresh, more knowing look at mobiliza- 


or a Hot 


If Washington cuts 
back military purchases, it becomes 
even more important for executives to 
decide how much war capacity to in- 


tion problems. 


clude in their own planning. Without 
a plan of their own, they won't be able 
to fit well into a future mobilization. 
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Here’s why — 


Here’s where 


Pliolite S-5 does a 


PLIOLITE S-5 is a styrene-butadiene copolymer 
resin. 

To a chemist, this means PLIOLITE S-5 has prop- 
erties similar to synthetic rubber. It means 
paints made with PLIOLITE S-5 are nonoxidiz- 
ing, fast drying, long wearing and extremely 
resistant to the action of acids, alkalies, oils, 
greases and water. 

To you, it means that paints made with PLIOLITE 
S-5 are different. It means they are designed to 


The outstanding resistance of PLIOLITE S-5 t 
and wear is used to best advantage in the ¢ 
ollied masonry surface rete f 


equipment and in the striping 


uinting of exterior stucce 
hemical and food processing 


Ors, 
f hard-surfaced roads. 


Pliot 1, Pliolite, Pliowie 


Use-Proved Products — CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND + PLIOLITE - 


ke “THE GREATE ABC Rad 


y 2unday 


moisture, chemicals, weathering 
and 


better job longer 


do the jobs conventional paints cannot do. It 
means they save you time, money and property) 
through full protection of the surfaces painted 
and elimination of unnecessary repainting 
caused by premature failure. 

Ask your favorite supplier for paint made with 
PLIOLITE 8-5. For details on formulation and 
manufacture, write: 


Goodyear, Chemical Div., Dept. L-1, Akron 16, Ohio 


CHEMICAL 


PrIYi) Nad o-\ 


DIVISION 


T.M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS —The Finest Chemicals for Industry 


etw YEAR TELEVISION PLAY USE 
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Has Varied a Lot... 
Wee Vato MBsYoMl x [oh'7-Wn OMEN \A\e) oll ip4elilelal mle lal: 


Government purchases 
of goods and services 


for war and defense 


Office of Defense Mobilization 


ie Rohatolatel Mm Ol-34-1ah 7 


Advisory Commission 


Fela dele tla slots im slolelae. 


Donald Nelson 


Demobilization 


folate Mn d-1aelalZ-tadiela 


Office of Production Management 


William Knudsen and Sidney Hillman 
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more swords or toward more plowshares. 

A big problem is the unpredictability 
of policy out of Washington. Around 
Pearl Harbor time, Washington said, 
“The sky's the limit—just turn out all 
the war stuff you can.” Today the 
word is: “Well, we aren't quite sure 
how much stuff we want—or who's 
to make it.” 

Industry’s answer to all this: Rely 
less on dictates of Washington and 
do more planning for your own future— 
war Or peace. 


I. Two-Way Planning 


Swift-moving, highly technical war- 
fare of today has given factories a new 
status. As never before, production fa- 
cilities rank close behind guns, tanks, 
planes, and warships as strategic assets 
of the nation, All sorts of companies 
fit into this classification. 

Obviously, every factory that would 
be needed in total war can’t be kept 
in standby condition, ready to produce 
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at the first hostile shot. So the key 
factor in mobilization policies is this: 
How quickly and smoothly can plants 
be shifted from civilian production to 
war goods? 
¢ Lines of Defense—Long-range plan- 
ning by government and industry sets 
up these lines of defense: 

¢ A reserve of end products: tanks, 
ships, planes, guns, ammunition. This 
is ready for use until industry is fully 
converted to munitions work. 

¢ Standby plants, all tooled up and 
ready to start turning out munitions 
on a day’s notice. 

¢ Dual-purpose plants, that would 
have been dividing their capacity be- 
tween civilian work and defense work 
under the same roof (cover). These 
could shift to munitions production rel- 
atively fast. 

¢ The rest of industry, in varying 
stages of preparedness. 
e Changeover—A shift to a war basis 
would be fairly painless for many in- 
dustries, such as those producing basic 
materials and electronics. Medium-sized 
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diversified manufacturers wouldn't have 
much trouble, cither. In these cate- 
gories, the chicf problem is how much 
over-all capacity the industry needs. 

It’s another story, though, when an 
auto manufacturer has to switch to 
making planes or tanks or when a 
breakfast food company takes on the 
assembly of rocket launchers. Com- 
panies like these have to do the chan- 
ciest kind of planning for conversion. 
However, even they can make plans 
now that will save time when Mobili- 
zation Day comes. 
¢ What to Do Now—Som« 
can predict the items they'll be asked 
to produce in any future emergency. 
They may already have taken inventory 
of their munitions muscle as part of 
the Munitions Board’s industrial mo 
bilization in 1948. 

Others may have no idea—and no 
way of guessing—what defense items 
they may be assigned to, or what kind 
and quantity of capacity they'll need 
But they can at least study their man 
agement setup for mobilization, make 
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a profile of present and available man- 
power, size up their plant space. 

The countless small manufacturers— 
the parts producers—wouldn’t have any 
great staff problem in a conversion 
period. Their calculations must center 
around the demands of their customers 
who would be prime producers and sub- 
contractors under mobilization. Then 
they can line up materials and man- 
power to mect the anticipated needs. 


Keeping Up to Date 


There’s one basic trouble with either 
a reserve of munitions or an array of 
standby plants: They get out of date. 

The thing that haunts the sleep of 
military commanders is fear of going 
into battle in 1960 with weapons of 
1950 vintage. Captains of industry, 
too, have nightmares about having to 
produce with obsolete equipment and 
methods. 

It’s easy to switch a petroleum re- 
finery or an aircraft plant from civilian 
to military products, but it’s quite 
another thing to tuck such a_ plant 
away in mothballs. As the industry ad- 
vances in research and development, 
a standby plant to make warplanes or 
petrochemicals becomes outdated. It 
might be useless when the time comes 
to use it. 
¢ Two Approaches—Aircraft and oil 
refining share this problem, but they 
have different ways of meeting it. 

The oil business builds a certain 
amount of standby capacity into its 
refineries in each year’s expansion pro- 
gram. Cost of the idle reserve is covered 
mostly by the normal civilian market. 
And the industry is able to boost 
production quickly, without freezing 
its technological development at the 
level of any one year. 

One oil executive says the industry 
could build up its output faster in 
wartime than the military could create 
a demand through new planes, tanks, 
trucks, and ships. 

Aircraft builders, on the other hand, 
don’t have enough civilian market to 
maintain this degree of convertibility. 
They need a high level of production 
to keep them ready for total mobiliza- 
tion, yet they can’t sell that production 
to civilian customers. This is where 
it hurts not to be able to put plants 
in mothballs for peak military demands. 
e Planes Too Fancy—A modern war- 
plane is an assembly of complex ma- 
chines. Its complicated nature means 
the amount of production convertibility 
vou need is multiplied many times. 
It isn’t enough to have big capacity 
for making airframes and engines— 
you also require big capacity for hy- 
draulic and electronic systems, for 
armament, for a hundred other gadgets. 

On top of capacity for making planes, 
the manufacturers have to establish 
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Quick clean-up... 
Saves $120 per day 


Lone are three steps in the manufacture of small. electrical rotors. 


At the top is the part after winding. The center part is after lacquering. 
The part in the foreground is after brushing ... by a new method. 


Lacquer on commutator bars was formerly removed with hand tools, 
a slow and tedious process. Then the Osborn Brushing Analyst sug- 
gested an automatic power brushing method. Now the parts are simply 
placed in a fixture and an Osborn Master” Wheel Brush removes the lac- 
quer uniformly and quickly. Saves $120 per day through increased output. 

Are you taking full advantage of the experience of your OBA to help 
improve your product cleaning and finishing operations? Feel free to 
do so! Call him today or write The Osborn Manufacturing Company, Dept. 
A-9, 5401 Hamilton Avenue. Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Oshoru Brus 


OSBORN POWER, MAINTENANCE AND PAINT BRUSHES AND FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
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This formula helps an entire industry! 


More and more firms in the chem- a self-contained supplier of urgently 
ical industry are coming to rely on needed material. 
this formula: For example, in the scene above, 
workers at Barium’s Central [ron 
and Steel Company are building a 
giant condenser shell from Central 
plate, which is also fabricated into 
tanks, heat exchangers and piping 
for the process industries. Other 

Ihe reason for this conviction is Barium subsidiaries (see photos be- 
that the group of strategically lo- low) supply the chemical field with BAYONNE BOLT CORP 
cated companies comprising Barium a number of important components rene eagle rps 
Steel Corporation serves the chemi- Whatever your industry, Barium oe = iB po eli 
cal industry as a unified source fot can provide you with the same kind INCORPORATED * INE 
its structural and equipment require- of service. For details, write Barium Tn. iene ssianen " pie ; 
ments, controlling quality from blast — Steel Corporation, 25 Broad Street, ac sk mel 
furnace to end product, working as = New York City. No obligation. 


Barium Steel Corporation— best 
source for structural and steel plate, 
fabricated forms and finished prod- 
ucts of steel, aluminum, magnesium, 


Fiberglas, plastics, 


THE HEAD of this Lummus Co. heat ex- THIS INGOT in the blooming mill at HEAT EXCHANGER manufacturers like 
changer unit is securely fastened by bolts Phoenix tron and Steel Co. will ulti- Griscom-Russell Compat » heavy 
and studs specially made by Barium’s mately become structural steel, which ts forgings of Barium’s Indust orge & 
Erie Bolt and Nut Co. Specialty studs widely used in the chemical industry for Steel, Inc., and fabricate tl to parts 





t 


for the industry are also produced by the construction of new processing that resist temperature, hig! essure, 
Barium’s Bayonne Bolt ¢ orp. equipment and the corrosive action of licals 





Soaking wet...to bone dry 


—in split seconds 


the modern answer to industry's drying problems 


Moist fines dried in a twinkling to bone-dry powder— 
that is the magic of Flash Drying. 


In this ingenious Combustion-pioneered process, air 
-..so hot it would melt aluminum... almost explodes 
moisture from wet materials, yet with a touch so gentle 
and swift that scorching and burning never occur. 


And—at the same time—these wet particles can be 
pulverized and classified to any desired fineness. 


Wet coal fines from mine washeries are dried to a 
valuable fuel...synthetic resins are dried and pulver- 
ized to desired fineness... various types of clays are 
dried, pulverized and classified, as are bauxite, lime- 
stone, talc and many other industrial minerals. Sewage 
sludge is dried and then incinerated to a sterile ash or 
converted to a saleable fertilizer. Industrial siudges 


Att Fv¥ess OF 


STEAM GENERATING, FUEL BURNING AND RELATED 


and many other wet wastes are dried in a flash by 
the C-E Raymond System. 


Flash Drying is but one of Combustion’s many 
activities. Steam generating and fuel burning equip- 
ment ...chemical recovery systems... pressure vessels 
+..even automatic water heaters for your home are 
some of the diverse fields that help make the C-E 
Trade Mark a symbol of efficiency and reliability the 
world over. 


So bring your problems of materials drying, pulver- 
izing and classification ...or those you may have in 
any other fields of C-E activity ...to Combustion, 
Backed by more than 65 years of specialized knowl- 
edge and experience, chances are C-E can help you to 
a sound, economical solution. 


EQUIPMENT 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING —SUPERHEATER, INC. 


Combustion Engineering Building * 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 8.650 
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research and development programs for 
everything that goes into the planes. 
And it all has to dovetail. A radar 
unit for a new interceptor, for example, 
must be tailored for the plane by the 
time the plane is ready to go into 
production. If the timing is off, there'll 
be planes on the ramp waiting for 
radar, or radar sets produced that won't 
fit into planes whose design was 
changed at the last minute 

According to J. H. Kindelberger, 
board chairman of North American 
Aviation, Inc., most of our post-Korea 
snags in production flow of warplanes 
are traceable to defective coordination 
of development. 
¢ Expandable—The plane makers’ idea 
of a well-prepared plant is one that 
works today on a one-shift, 40-hr. 
schedule, turning out a first-line military 


plane. Under full mobilization, such a 


¥ “By putting our money in a service- 
The money + te d . tical B an ilding at plant can convert to three-shift, seven 
ee se day operation. Meanwhile, the part 


we saved with a reasonable cost, we were able to in- time operation keeps the rest of the 


vest in the most modern display fix- industry geared up to produce all the 


BUTLER tures to help increase our sales components, down to the last rivet. 


BUILDING volume,” says Mr. G. H. Leisy. “Fine In the long run, industry spokesmen 


appearence, simplicity of design feel, it won’t cost any more to support 
PP : y partial operation of plants than to 


let us invest in modern low initial cost and moderate main- follow the _ start-and stop policy of 


tenance requirements have sold us years past. Chances are it would be 


. . u“ 
display fixtures on the practicability of Butler build- cheaper, they say. 


++» Dauth-Leisy Foods, Paso Robles, Calif. ings for food markets.” 


ll. Organizing Staff 


Talk about convertibility of in- 
dustry tends to stress physical plant. 
It often loses sight of the form of 
convertibility that’s adaptable to any 
company, large or small. That is the 
preparedness of staff. 

The most versatile plant in the 
world can bog down if management 
can’t run it under changed conditions. 
True, this problem is less pressing 
in industries like oil, chemicals, and 
“We have received many fine compliments on the appearance textiles, where the end product is 

of our BUTLER building.” unchanged; there, it’s just a matter of 
changing paperwork. But even there 
Save when YOU build — © Seve up to 50 percent on Cees cost the sa, a kind of executive work 


© Unebstructed interio 
call ina BUTLER Man NOW! Build in days cakes sendin change when government becomes the 
major customer. 


WRITE TODAY for the name of your’ ® The size you want : s 
Butler dealer. Ask him to show you = ® Structural steel rigid frame construction ¢ Which W ay?—I he first decision 
with your choice of galvanized or alumi- you have to make is: Should vou set 


how others in your community have . Alt A ‘od 
saved with Butler buildings for busi- num covering. (Alternate wall materials up a separate division of management 
& easily applied.) 


nesses like yours. Look for these ad- ¢ Firesafe; easily inculeted; permanent; people to prepare for defense work, 
vantages : weathertight. Low upkeep. or should you integrate everything? 


Get MORE SPACE PER $ with a BUTLER Building! ra a a workable combination of 


"Pee brteec ders neuing rata ieintenie ¢ Separate—The Westinghouse Electric 


For prompt reply, address office nearest you: > D5 . special s 
BUTLER MAMUPACTURING COMPANY Corn. of Pittsburgh has a special staff, 
the Defense Products Division, that 


7913 East 13th St., Kansas City 26, Missouri 
913A Sixth Ave., $.£., Minneapolis 14, Mi parallels the regular management setup 
It’s headed by L. E. Osborne, execu- 


Dept. 13A, Rich d Calif. 

C) Please heve o Butler representative call on me. . 
tive vice-president, with managers for 

sales, engineering, production, and 


C) Please send me complete information of Butler buildings 
subcontracting. 


Products that come under this divi 
sion are the ones most likely to need 
expansion in total mobilization: gas 


+ 








for use as 
Firm 


Address 


City State 
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1911 Six-cylinder, 66-horsepower, Pierce Arrow Special Touring $7200 


Landau, seating seven persons, Price included top and glass front. 


F.0.B, BUFFALO, N.Y. 








When pork chops were 15¢ Ib. 


THE 1911 Pierce Arrow Landau cost 
$7,200.00 f.o.b. Buffalo, New York. 
The trial and error method was used in 
motor car manufacture and was re- 
flected in the price despite the fact that 
wage rates were low. Today, modern 
instrumentation foretells the behavior 
of metals under stress, the combustion 


Hil 


Consolidated Engineering 


CORPORATION 
300 North Sierra Madre Villa, Pasadena 15, California 


characteristics of gases under pressure, 
the safeness of hydraulic equipment and 
other vital facts that lead to the manu- 
facture of better products at lower cost. 
Our consulting staff will be glad to 
collaborate with your production or re- 
search engineers in determining the in- 
strumentation which will best serve you. 


, FORD MOTOR COMPANY uscs Consolidated test- 
ing and recording instruments to build smooth 
performance and long life into Ford products. 
The torque-roll axis of Ford engines are deter 
mined by tests made with a Consolidated 5-114 
Recording Oscillograph. 


analytical 
instruments 
for science 


Consolidated Pickups like 
those used by Ford are var 
ied in their design to accom 
modate the phenomenon 
under study. Consolidated's 
Dynamic Recording Systems 
include pickups, amplifiers 
and recording oscillographs 
—are used by 93 manufac 
turers in the automotive in- 
dustry. Write for Bulletin 
CEC-1503. 


Sales and Service through €E€ INSTRUMENTS, INC., a subsidiary with offices in: and industry 


Pasadena, New York, Chicago, Washington, D. C., Philadelphia, Dayton, Dallas. 
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turbine engines, aircraft armament, elec- 
tronics, atomic power. In an emergency, 
other Westinghouse divisions, such 
as those that make synchronous mo 
VIKING PUN — tors, gears, or clectronic tubes, would 
’ simply deliver more of their output 
‘Doing Here? tha government, less to civilian 
Actually, each Westinghouse staff 
for a defense product is the nucleus 
for a big wartime industry. Its biggest 
job is pathfinding research and develop 
ment, so each staff is top-heavy with en 
gineers and _ scientists. The group 
dealing with air arms, for example, 
carries 7 to 10 times as many techni 
@ Whether it's the paint manufacturer or . cians as it needs for current produc 
the company using the paint, Viking Pumps tion. If it had to expand suddenly 
handle the raw materials, the finished under mobilization, it would be split 
ae Are you looking for dependable pumps for up for new branch plants. 
. = e Integrated—On the other hand, Kop 
pers Co. plans to integrate its defense 








Viking Pumps are built in sizes from V4 to 1050 gallons per min- 
ute, in over 600 standard models -- plus many special units. If you work completely into its existing o1 
move paints, lacquers, varnishes or have similar pumping problems ganization. ‘This is logical because 
they can be answered best with Vikings from the largest selection of Koppers is primarily a supplier of raw 
rotary pumps on the market. materials and cquipment for raw ma 
terials production. 


For information on pumps designed for Koppers’ planning for mobilization is 
paints, write today for free bulletin series Vays concerned largely with the industrial 


535. yy a\ facet of civilian defense. ‘The company, 
\ se headed by Gen. Brehon H. Somervell, 
VIKING PUMP COMPANY We, 0%5 focuses its Ridhien oe 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA ¢ What would happen to person 


a nel under mobilization? Management 
THE /ORIGINAL GEAR-WITHIN-A-GEAR” ROTARY PUMP periodically checks the draft and re 
serve status of personnel, studies how 


to replace each skilled man who would 


go into uniform. 


America’s ¢ What if headquarters or plants 


are bombed? Koppers has a_ security 
No. I Comfort Shoe branch operating pp industrial count 
erpart of civilian defense. It would need 
only a few davs to catch its breath after 
an attack. Headquarters in downtown 
Pittsburgh, a prime target for the 
enemy, could move to one of two 
nearby alternate sites; branch plants 
have disaster crews ready to work 

¢ Boobytraps—No matter which way 
you organize management for conver 


> sion to war footing, there are pitfalls. 


Suppose, for example, you turn out 


HOW TO FLY HIGH feel similar products for both the military 
AND SAVE MONEY! and civilian markets, but you put the 

: government business under a separate 
Modern engines and radio equipment are Style 708 staff. ‘Then comes mobilization, and 
most efficient and economical at higher * Tan moccasin vou have to expand military business 
altitudes. But, most flying businessmen blucher oxford ‘ % wre eg 
can't take full advantage of flying at most overnight. At that point you find you 
favorabie altitudes because their aircraft have to do one of two things, both bad 
lacks proper oxygen equipment. For Free booklet, write e You swing your civilian-business 


Now, at low cost, the Scott AVIOX offers . staff into nparable spots in tl | 
you the altitude breathing comfort and Bield and Blint Ee. Ee essay Me. a ob 


Bp Ffense-busine up—b v of tl 
safety you need. This portable unit comes BROCKTON 68, MASS. fensc - | ss set " but man ' t these 
complete in a handsome leather carrying executives have missed out on the early 
case, serving up to four persons. stages of defense planning. Tlitting 
This advanced design is the result of ex- these greenhorns into war work will 
perience gained through the production LOW COST ENGRAVING take time and strain. 
of more portable oxygen equipment than = IN YOUR OWN PLANT e You shove the defense-business 


any other company ; \ Sin nad: a 

. . Ay? \ graver—proven by YDe . ‘ ahi 

ig ocyeameells IES the cupedonss of tool ond die experts into all the top jobs, which up 
: , electronic, machine, radio elec- sets your whole hierarchy and ruins ex 





~ ein ie Sen St her are 











For complete informa- trical ond turers. ; 
tion about the AVIOX x Vy Folder upon request ecutive morale. 

write SCOTT AVIATION, GREEN INSTRUMENT COMPANY On the other h vou follo 

286 Erie St., Lancaster, canna 364 Putnam Ave., Cambridge, Mass ct and, if ou ft — the 
New York. theorv of integrating defense work with 
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civilian work, you put a heavy load on 
your brass. In addition to steering nor- 
mal operations, the whole lincup in 
the front office would have to get 
familiar with defense business, all the 
ins and outs of government contracts. 
¢ Tricky Way Out—According to one 
management expert, the only solution 
is a tricky combination of separation 
and integration: a small, top-level group 
to handle liaison between military and 
civilian work. This group would serve 
as a sort of switchboard between your 
company and the government procure- 
ment agencies, 

The liaison staff would keep regular 
line executives briefed on current and 
future defense requirements, especially 
in the engineering ficld. You would use 
regular executives for production plan- 
ning in any company division that will 
get defense business. And your regular 
service branches would handle the rest 
of the defense problems, such as ac- 
counting, buying of materials, and pos- 
sibly quality control. 

This management organization prom- 
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ises the fastest conversion in wartime, 
without getting a company stuck with 
a separate staff that has no place to go 
if war threats cool off suddenly. 

¢ Rotation—Most big companies agree 
on the value of executive rotation 
among branches, especially at the lower 
levels of management. That way, a 
man can shift from one division to an- 
other without needing too much in- 
doctrination when time is precious. But 
companies also say they can’t accelerate 
cxecutive rotation as fast as they'd like; 
they see a danger of throwing their 
whole organization into a turmoil dur- 
ing peacetime work. 


lll. New Plant 


Where should your company build 
new plants? That's a question that will 
get more attention from management 
in the light of defense conversion. 

Of course, you think first of the 
economics of your future peacetime 
market. Where do you need new pro- 


duction capacity, and how much? When 
you have that answer, you choose be 
tween adding a wing to an existing 
plant or building a whole new plant 
in a favorable marketing area 

Bring convertibility to wartime into 

the picture, though, and you may have 
to compromise in your final choice. It 
might then look unwise to add a wing 
to a plant that’s already vulnerable to 
enemy attack. And if your company de 
cides to build a branch plant, you ought 
to make sure the new site fits the stand 
ards for industrial dispersal, as recom 
mended by the National Security Re 
sources Board. 
e Points to Consider—NSRB recom 
mends that new plants be remote from 
urban centers and vital military targets 
And they shouldn’t be so big that they 
themselves become prime targets. 

Of course, you would also look for 
a site that provides reliable and plenti 
tul electric power, raw materials, trans 
portation. But that won't be enough 
for a plant that meets NSRB specifica 
tions. You must also be assured of alter 
nate sources of power and water, alter 
nate means of transportation, alternate 
suppliers of raw materials 

Most new industrial plants—the gov 
ernment knows how many there are, 
but it won’t tell—mect the criteria of 
NSRB. They are well dispersed, well 
provided with supply have 
capacity that fits military needs. ‘The 
dispersal program has been spurred by 
industry's move to the suburbs and to 
rural areas for other reasons 
¢ Branching Out—Many medium-sized 
manufacturers of a broad line of good 
have lately improved their M-Day con 
vertibility by buying or building th 
right kind of branch plant. One 
pany that depends on a reliable suppl 
of castings, for example, recently took 
a foundry under its wing as insurance 
against a conversion period when cast 
ings might get scarce. 

Multi-product manufacturers allow 
their branches a degree of independenc 
that varies with the policy and experi 
ence of the parent company. Generally 
top management keeps a tight rein on 
the subsidiaries. There's always a chancx 
that a branch can get so independent 
that its management and products are 
hard to mesh with the rest of the or 
ganization if an emergency arises 

Beside, it isn’t feasible to rotate 
executives unless the general operation 
of a branch closely parallel those of 
other branches. 


sources, 


com 


Plant Design 


When you get around to designing 
your new plant, you run into the hottest 
argument of the day among experts. 
Advocates of single-purpose, specialized 
plants will shout their economy argu 
ment in one ear; other designers will 
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Two Million Dollars for a Needle 


- Sewing is probably as old as mankind, but not until 
the year 1832 did the hole move to the point of the 
needle, so that machine sewing became possible. 
Walter Hunt of New York City had this great idea, 
combining with it the shuttle-carried lock-stitching 
thread on the underside of the fabric. 

Elias Howe usually gets credit for inventing the 
sewing machine, but actually he worked out the idea 
twelve years after Hunt. Howe, you see, had the 
good sense to patent the idea. It brought him over 
two million dollars. 

It’s great to have an idea, It’s much more won- 
derful to make it work. That’s where we come in. 

Often difficult and unusual problems are involved 
in operating mechanisms that depend on pliable parts. 
These must be composed and designed for continuous 
dependable service under a wide variety of environ- 
ment and operating conditions, often in the presence 
of deteriorative materials or conditions. 

For such critical parts, perhaps the most versatile 
and reliable material ever developed is SIRVENE. 
This is an oil-resistant elastomer (loosely called syn- 
thetic rubber) compounded in formula as will best meet 
the specific need. 

SIRVENE engineers are constantly working on 
pliable part problems, in scores of fields. They are 
constantly developing new SIRVENE compounds. 


And when design and compositions are determined, 
C/R quantity production takes over, operating at 
laboratory-quality level. 

Let SIRVENE engineers work with you from the 
inception of your idea for a new product. They can 
short-cut "your work, protect you in advance against 
disappointment. 

-“Engineering with Sirvene” will be sent with our 
compliments if you request it. It belongs in your files. 


Sirvene products include diaphragms, boots, gaskets, oil seals, 
washers, packings and similar molded parts. 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


1231 Elston Avenve §=SIRVENE DIVISION Chicago 22, Illinois 
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For a refreshing shower with crystal-clear 
water and full-pressure ... your home 
should have hot and cold water lines of 
Chase Copper Water Tube and Fittings 


Chase Copper Water Tube delivers a full 
flow of water, It can’t clog with rust... it 
resists corrosion. Whether you're building 
a new home or replacing old pipe, use 
durable copper. For long life, at low cost 
it’s a far better buy than rustable pipe 


Ask your architect, builder or plumbing 
contractor about Chase Copper Water Tube 
It’s available through Chase plumbing 

and heating wholesalers served by 23 Chase 
warehouses across the nation. Chase 

Brass & Copper Co., Incorporated, 





Waterbury 20, Conn. 


~s : > 
The Nation’s Headquarters for 


> BRASS & COPPER 


subsidiary of 
KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 





























CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO., WATERBURY 20, CONN., Warehouses and Sales Offices at: — Aibanyt Atlenta Baltimore Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dalles Denver? Detroit Houston indianapolis 
Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles Milwaukee Minneapolis Newark New Orieans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Providence Rochester? St. Louis San Francisco Seattle Weterbury (sales office only) 
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When political issues boil under these hot studio lights in Congress’ own 
modern TV studio in Washington, your Congressman can keep cool with 
help from TRANE air conditioning equipment. 


On Capitol Hill 


Trane conditioned air cools 
Congressmen in TV spot-light 


To keep you informed on vital 
issues, your Congressman can now 
talk to you on TV. And you'll notice 
that despite extreme heat generated 
by TV lights, he is able to look his 
best, speak his best, thanks to con- 
trolled studio cooling with TRANE 
equipment. 

In business and industry too, the 
complete line of TRANE heating and 
air conditioning products helps solve 


Look inside this Trane Self-Contained 
Air Conditioner that cools your Con- 
gressman on T'V. It cuts water consump- 
tion as much as 98 “;,—-meets municipal 
regulations where water is scarce. These 
factory-assembled units deliver complete 
air conditioning —from a package, 
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more than 1,000 comfort and process 
needs. That’s because TRANE prod- 
ucts are designed and built to serve 
together—every where. 

Your nearby TRANE office will 
gladly work with you or your archi- 
tect, engineer or contractor to help 
solve your indoor climate problems. 
Meanwhile, for valuable suggestions, 
write for your free copy of the book- 
let, ‘““Temperatures by TRANE.” 


TRANE 


manufacturing engineers 
of air conditioning, heating 
and ventilating equipment 


‘The Trane Company, La Crosse, Wis. « East. Mfg. 
Div., Scranton, Penn. « Trane Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto e 87 U.S. and 14 Canadian Offices. 
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sing the praises of the more flexible 
multi-purpose plant; still others will tug 
at your sleeve with claims for the spe 
cialized, fully convertible dual-purpose 
plant. 

In its May building issue, Factory 
Management & Maintenance, a Mc- 
Graw-Hill magazine, says that plant 
designers are evenly divided between 
single-purpose and multi-purpose build- 
ings for capacity now in the planning 
stages. To begin with, design and in 
terior layout are controlled pretty much 
by what products are to be made. And 
each company must decide for itself 
how much convertibility it wants to put 
into new buildings. 
¢ Single-Purpose—A one-purpose plant 
is cheapest to build. You just design a 
simple building around a process; you 
make room for the machinery you need 
now or in the near future—if vou have 
two heavy presses, you install an extra- 
heavy foundation at those two points. 

A single-purpose plant just what 
its name implies. If it’s designed to 
make nuts and bolts, it will be hard to 
convert to making rifles—or even to mak 
ing nuts and bolts for military goods if 
the metallurgy is verv different. Another 
drawback: At the rate technological 
changes are accelerating, you run the 
risk of having to retire the plant when 
the present process gets out of date. 
¢ Multi-Purpose—A multi-purpose plant 
is designed with enough flexibility to 
accommodate a completely new process. 
Even if vou only have a couple of heavv 
presses, the whole foundation will be 
built strong enough to hold additional 
presses wherever you happen to need 
them; if you’re manufacturing convevors 
and dump cars, you'll be able to add the 
equipment for, sav, tank treads or gun 
mounts without changing the structure. 

The trouble with a multi-purpose 
plant is that its cost goes up in propor- 
tion to the flexibility vou build into it. 
The extra cost to diversify manufactures 
in peacetime has to be justified by 
extra earnings; in wartime, the pavoff 
would depend on how much better you 
could fit your war orders into the plant 

You can bet that materials shortages 
would cut off some of your varietv of 
product lines; you'd be lucky if the war 
contracts didn’t call for costly plant 
conversion—less costly than for a single 
purpose plant but still a big item 
¢ Dual-Purpose—The dual-purpose plant 
was first proposed by Defense Secretary 
Charles E. Wilson whilk was presi 
dent of General Motors Corp. Basically, 
it’s a pair of single-purpose plants under 
one roof, with enough milarity in 
processes to allow the maximum flexi 
bility in output. 

Specialized equipment for each proc 
ess is tucked away in the corners of the 
floor area. In a dual-purps plant for 
automobiles and aircraft, this would ap- 
phy to big presses, paint spray booths, 
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ONLY 


LURIA ENGINEERING 
offers the 


ADVANTAGES 0/ 


STANDARDIZED 
BUILDINGS 


plus all the 
adaptability, 
flexibility and 
durability 0 
CUSTOM-BUILT 
STRUCTURES 


























Your expansion program need not 
be a problem. For high speed 
and lew cost... contact your 
nearest LURIA representative. 


To achieve utmost durability of structure, the ma- 
terials and construction of Luria Scandardized 
Buildings meet the most stringent building code 
requirements. And because of their flexibility and 
adaptability of design, Luria Standardized Buildings 
make possible almost any type of structure and 
almost any type of architectural treatment that best 
suit your particular requirements. This is accomplished 
without sacrificing the economies of standardization. 
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Continental 8-427 Open Power 

Unit, running on butane, and driv- 

ing 10” Layne pump to raise 2,000 

gallons per minute from depth of | 46 

10 eet VMN PA 


O EXCEL m 
ENGINEERED T : 
IN THE TOUGH 308° Z 


;. — » a x 

Driving a big deep-well pump makes heavy demands 
upon an engine. It must run day in, day out, rain or 
shine, without being watched, and the job is hard work 
all the way, with no idling or “coasting” whatever. 
The fact that so many Continental Red Seals are chosen 
for this assignment speaks volumes for the expertness 
with which they are designed, the care with which 
they are built. 


lt is because Red Seal power is engineered to meet the 
most exacting requirements that it gives such a fine 
account of itself under more normal conditions. Con- 
tinental’s patented system of individual porting—full- 
length water-jacketing with directed coolant flow—Tocco- 
hardened crankshaft journals—sodium-filled exhaust 
valves with positive rotation—patented oil and dust seals 
—leakproof water pump, and numerous other features 
developed over a period of 50 years combine to produce 
dependability of a high order. They spell more power, 
lower fuel cost, less time out for repairs. They emphasize 
again that no matter what the job, you're better off with 
Red Seal power. 


PARTS AND SERVICE EVERYWHERE 





TORQUE CONVERTERS AVAILABLE 


Continental gasoline models from the F-226 to the $-820, and 
Cushioned Power Diesels from the HD-260 to the $D-802, are 
now available with Allison Torqmatic Converter to provide efficient 
balance, automatically, 2 ge se cma 
Gomand.*For ful information, write 














[ontinental Motors orporatia 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


SEE THE CONTINENTAL MOTORS EXHIBIT—BOOTH 1250-A—MATERIALS HANDLING SHOW 
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metal-treating vats, and other equip- 
ment that can’t be moved easily. The 
rest of the plant would be one big, flexi- 
ble area for assembling both autos and 
planes in any ratio desired. It would be 
like those extra center lanes on a high 
way that can be reversed at will to carry 
peak traffic. 

° Only a Theory—The dual-purpose 
plant has one big trouble, though: It’s 
only a gleam in somebody's eye. Gov 
ernment contracting for lefense work 
has been so spotty that nearly every 
plant ever built with dual-purpose oper- 
ation in mind has since ing to single- 
purpose production. 

lor example, General Motors built a 

plant at Arlington, ‘Tex., to turn out 
automobiles and Navy fighter planes on 
parallel assembly lines. But the Navy 
soon canceled its contract for planes, 
leaving only the auto assembly. Busi- 
nessmen say the government must back 
up the dual-purpose id 1 continu- 
ing program before they will go to the 
extra trouble of building plants espe- 
cially for that type of production. 
e Good for Business—Industrialists can 
see advantages in dual-purpose plants— 
if government, policy were consistent. 
The idea is sound: to diversify with two 
reasonably similar proc for civilian 
and defense production. ‘The processes 
would share some heavy, expensive ma- 
chinerv; most of the remaining tools 
could be turned from one kind of work 
to the other with only minor changes 

There'd be high utilization of labor, 
too. A company could shift its workers 
back and forth between civilian and de- 
fense work as the production schedule 
changed. For the worker there would be 
greater security. He wouldn’t be so 
much at the mercy of fluctuations in 
defense spending. 

Skilled workers remember 1945 cut 

backs in war production, and they tend 
to avoid defense jobs. Businessmen 
think there’d be no trouble with insta 
bility of a labor force in lual-purpose 
plant that was assured of long-term d« 
fense contracts. 
e Finance Question—A question not 
yet settled is this: Who's going to pay 
for the dual-purpose feat f a new 
plant? 

If a company had th« urance of a 
long-run defense contract, there’d be no 
problem. If military orders fell below 
the capacity set aside for that work, the 
extra overhead cost could partially or 
totally recovered through renegotiation 
and fast write-offs. But if the company 
lost its defense contract entirely, it 
would have no way to re r overhead 
cost for the defense production facilities. 

While he was still at General Mo 
tors, Defense Secretary Wilson made 
this recommendation to back up his 
dual-purpose plant idea Provide leg 
islation . . . to permit long-term con 
tracts between the defense departments 
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You'll find that Armco Stainless Steel is used in more and more bank 
vaults and safe deposit boxes because it is hard and strong—and becaus« 


Where protection starts 


with special steels 


it gives permanent protection against rust. If your products need these 
qualities, you'll want to look into the performance and sales advantages 
of this gleaming, rustless metal. 

Stainless is only one of many Armco Special-Purpose Steels. Each 
of these steels helps you get the most for your fabricating dollars in 
products that are more salable, longer-lasting. And thirty-eight years 


of national advertising makes the Armco label on your products a 
valuable selling aid. 


Key to a durable painted surface—Roof gutters and downspouts 
are two of the scores of products made better with Armco 
Paintecrip Steel. Paintcrip is Bonderized at the Armco mills 
so it’s ready to take and hold a smooth paint finish without 
pretreatment of any kind. If you make home freezers, vending 
machines, kitchen cabinets or other steel products to be painted, 
you'll want the facts on this special paint-holding steel. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


EXPORT: FHE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO * 
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Resists heat, food acids, corrosion—No other finish can match 
porcelain enamel for durability and ease of cleaning. And no 
other enameling metal can match the long record of Armco 
Enameling Iron for consistency of performance. You get uni 
formly excellent results, with a minimum number of rejects 
when you use this “World’s Standard” base metal for fine 


porcelain enameling. 
C "aa an? } 
BRMCO 
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lf your 


business 


needs cash 


—thousands or millions— 


get in touch with 


Commercial Credit 


S INADEQUATE working capital restricting your progress now? 

Are doubts about adequate and continuing funds delaying plans for 
the future? If so, Commerctan Crepir offers a solution. It is one that 
has been proven practical by manufacturers and wholesalers who 
used over 550 million dollars in 1952 to solve their working capital 
problems. 


CommerciAL Crepit’s method offers all the advantages of selling 
stock or taking in partners without the disadvantages. Funds avail- 
able fast—usually in 3 to 5 days—no matter where you are located in 
the U. S. or whether your need is for $25,000 or millions. Once set up, 
our method is continuous for months or years—as long as the need 
exists. No interference with ownership, management, profits. Your 
cost is mjnimized because there are no preliminary charges, our one 
charge is a tax deductible expense, and you pay only for money you 
actually use as your need varies. 


Write or wire the nearest CommerctaL Crepir CorporaTION 
office below and say, “Send me information about plan offered in 
Business Week.” 


Battmore |; 200 W. Baltimore St. Cuicaco 6: 222 W. Adams St. 
Los Ancetes 14: 724 S. Spring St. New Yorx 17: 100 E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6: 112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus Over $125,000,000 
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and industrial concerns for the custody 
and maintenance of . . . special or ex- 
cess manufacturing facilities . . . for 
war production.” 


IV. Existing Plants 


Even if you aren’t building new 
plants, you can still prepare for conver- 
sion to war work. 

First, you can scout around for what 

military items you might be asked to 
produce. Chances are you can adapt 
quite a few of these items to your cur 
rent production line without major 
changes in your machine layout or ma 
terials handling system. 
e Multi-Floor Plants—Many of the 
older plants, of course, were designed 
with several floors. They often turn out 
a different product or subassembly on 
each level, yet they might be faced with 
defense contracts that soak up their 
total capacity. In that case, they'd have 
to get into a top-to-bottom moving job 
and then install high-capacity convevors 
to carry stuff among the floors. Alto 
gether, such conversions could take four 
or five monthis. 

Most newer plants are laid out with 
only one floor. Thev can grow in all 
directions as mobilization requires. Ma- 
chine tools are usually laid out in a 
step-by-step pattern that works equally 
well with roughly similar products. 
Most of the machincry is flexible 
cnough for adaptation to war work. 


Government Plants 


There’s one other place you could 
look for added capacity if mobilization 
went all-out. That’s the government's 
standby plants. 

When World War II ended, the gov 
ernment had a lot of plants on_ its 
hands. ‘The idea then was to put these 
plants into mothballs, ready for an 
other fast mobilization. Most industrial 
experts agree that the idea was sound 
but that it got lost somewhere in the 
past few years. As a result, the gov 
ernment plants offer you less help than 
you might expect. 
¢ Double Standard—Government plants 
have been treated two different wavs 
since the war. 

First, there are the military arsenals 
that produce arms and ammunition, 
and a handful of plants that produc 
vital raw material, such as svntheti 
rubber. These have mostly been kept in 
first-class condition. ‘They have been 
updated with the latest improvements 
in processes. They're ready to go full 
tilt, provided they get raw materials 
fast enough. 

Second, there are government plants 
that started out as standby capacity 
and then fell by the wavside. After 
1945, their machinerv was vanked out 
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THESE HUGE WORTHINGTON COMPRESSORS are fueled by a tiny part of the gas they “pump” 2000 miles. That's how 


Natural gas “pays its own fare” from Texas to New England 


LONGEST PIPELINE IN U. S. 48 Worthington UTC engine- 
compressors pump 1,333,000,000 cubic feet of gas per day 
over this 2000-mile route. Shown above are 1,600-hp UTC 
Worthington engine-compressors at Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission Company’s East Bernard, Texas, station. 


AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION + COMPRESSORS « CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Daily, the Tennessee Gas Transmission Company's pipeline carries a billion 
and a third cubic feet of gas. That’s enough gas to do the cooking for over 
twenty-five million families. 

It actually “pumps itself” over this long distance. That's because a tiny part 
of this great volume of gas is used to power huge Worthington compressors 
located at frequent intervals along the line. Thus it is possible to keep the gas 
under the desired pressure over its entire route. 

Worthington engineers developed these gigantic UTC compressors specifi 
cally for gas transmission work. They have proved so efficient and effective that 
other industries have adopted them: oil well and natural gasoline plants, plants 
processing petro-chemicals from natural gas, and many industries that use them 
for refrigeration work. 

Whatever your equipment needs—whether for gas compression, pumps of 
any capacity, construction equipment, industrial mixers, air conditioning and 
refrigeration apparatus, power and sewage treatment equipment—talk them 
over with Worthington first. The highly diversified Worthington line may pro 
vide exactly what you want—we may possibly be making it now for an industry 
entirely unrelated to yours. And if your requirements are new and unique, 
Worthington engineers have the technical resources and practice! experience to 
adapt or design equipment that completely fulfills them. Write us. Worthington 
Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 


WORTHINGTON 
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ENGINES + FEEDWATER HEATERS + INDUSTRIAL MIXERS + LIQUID METERS 


On Saas WEEMS + GUNNA Ween apvanens c Uae THE SIGN OF VALUE AROUND THE WORLD 











weigh this 
solution 
to your 





THE COSTLY, TIME CONSUMING 
WAY 











THE MODERN SELF-SEAL 


Self-Seal tips the scales in favor of 
SPEED © EASE * ECONOMY 


Cut packaging costs up to 50%; reduce packaging oper- 

ations to two split-second actions — Insert then seal with 

just a press of the finger . . . That's all. No moisture, sta- 
ples, clasps or other costly, time consuming operations. 
Self-Seal envelopes have been proved in use by leading 
firms as a solution for the packaging of a wide variety of 
products including drills, paint brushes, auto parts, elec- 
trical fittings and countless other items. All sizes, all 

shapes, for all jobs. There’s even a special Dubl-Grip ver- 

sion for bulky first class mail. Write today for samples. 


=< | SELRQSEAL 


SNAP ENVELOPES Heavy-duty dry seal 


losed finitely. 
Soclesiea, alee UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
thin snap closure Springfield 2, Mass. 
won't wear ovt. World’s Largest Manufacturer of Envelopes 
— 14 Plants from Coast to Coast — 
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for stockpiling in government depots. 
Many of these plants were purchased 
by private industry to mect the needs of 
the expanding civilian market. The 
rest are mere shells. 

¢ One-Way Conversion—Neither the 
civilian-converted plants nor the plants 
that were stripped of their specialized 
machinery can easily be changed back 
to war work. 

One top eiectrical manufacturet 
bought several government surplus 
plants and converted them to civilian 
goods. An exccutive of the company 
says it would be cheaper to build a 
whole new plant than try to convert one 
of the former government plants back 
to its original wartime product. 

Likewise, the stripped-down “stand- 
by” plants aren’t easily turned back to 
defense production. A manufacturer 
of die blocks recently had to fix up a 
vacant government plant to meet in- 
creased needs of a military dep irtment. 
The job took six month 

“In our business that’s a_ record 
time,” says the company’s production 
boss, “but it would hardly be fast 
enough in a full mobilization.” 
¢ Real Standby—Industrial men doubt 
that the standby idea could have sur- 
vived the government's pre-Korea econ- 
omy drive even if it hadn't gone astray 
before that time. 

Strictly, a standby plant should be 
able to hit full capacity on a day’s 
notice. T’o do that, it would have to 
operate steadily at a fraction of its total 
capacity, with continual improvement 
in tooling and engineering methods. 
Experts estimate the country may need 
to keep 50 or 100 such plants rolling 
slowly. 

Each plant on standby basis would 
also have to be provided with a reserve 
of management personnel and a stock- 
pile of raw materials that would tide it 
over—at stepped-up production rates— 
until the supply pipeline was full and 
operating. 


V. Conversion Problem 


In any existing plant, conversion to 
war work brings up much the same prob- 
lems as any changeover from one model 
to another—only the pressure is fiercer. 
Three things have to be done fast: You 
must tool up for the new product, sched- 
ule materials, and train personnel. 
¢ Tooling—Already your production 
staff should know the capacity of each 
machine and of the plant as a whole. 
An inventory shows up soft spots in the 
machine layout and in materials han- 
dling; it points to where special ma- 
chines will be needed for war goods. 

You may be counting on falling back 
on the government’s steckpile of ma- 
chine tools in an emergency. Don’t rely 
on it too much. Getting hine tool 
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Let Torrington make your small precision metal parts 


If your product uses special pins, pivots, 


dowels, needles, mandrels, knives or other small 


precision metal parts, TORRINGTON can 


make them better, faster, less expensively 


than you can. Specially -designed automatic 


machinery draws, grinds, swages, knurls, 


slots, bevels and rolls threads on production 


runs to high precision standards. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Specialties Division 


5 Field Street Torrington, Conn, 
Makers of 


TORRINGTON ///7/; BEARINGS 


Write for your free 
copy of Condensed 
Catalog whi h hows 
an even greater vaniety 
of precision parts 
that can be produced 
quickly and economi- 
cally. Or send your 
blueprint for a prompt 
quotation, 








KAISER-FRAZER CORP. uses 8 Nebel LN 
lathes for fast, accurate, economical 
machining in production lote. 


WEBEL ENGINE LATHES are demons for econ- 
omy. On production or maintenance, you 
get power, stamina and accuracy at mini- 
mum cost. 

NEBEL GAP LATHES, removable block gap and 
extension bed gap, offer larger swing and 
center distance capacity ... combine low 
price with high quality. Get full informa- 
tion today! The Nebel Machine Tool Co., 
8451 Central Parkway, Cincinnati 25, Ohio, 


Nebel 


the workhoree of the 
= metalworking shop since 1899 





Our Foreign Freight Department 
can handle amy international ship- 
ment for you...anywhere...any time. 
A Complete Foreign Shipping 
Service including: 
* Prompt Cargo Space Bookings 
¢ Complete Documentation 
« Comprehensive Marine insurance 
¢ Accurate Consular Invoicing 
* Expert Customs Brokerage 
© Collections agains? Letters of Credit 
© Field Warehousing Service 
Fer information write the office neares? 
you and ask for booklet BW-2. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Foreign Traffic Service 
“Delivering the Goods Since 1888” 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


New OnLeans—Maritime Bidg., 8aN Franctsco—244 
California 8t., Catcaco— 188. Michigan Ave., Boston— 
177 Milk St., MonTneaL—1010 St. Catherine St., W., 
Tononto-—-23 Melinda S&t., loLewttp Alport, N. Y. 
~—Alr Cargo Buliding (Also serving La Guardia Fieid) 
Offices in All Important Commercial Cities Abrood 
F.M.B. 417 
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16 suplonds 1 


whatever you need 
you'll cut costs using 


BUSCHMAN 


CONVEYORS 


A recent single order of BUSCHMAN Con- 
veyors filled sixteen freight cars ...almost 
fifteen miles of roller conveyor sections. The 
small business needing only a ten-foot section 
to span from loading dock to truck also looks 
fo BUSCHMAN fo supply its needs. 

Whether your requirements are large or small, 
BUSCHMAN low-cost, rugged, light weight 
roller conveyors represent the easiest, most 
economical way to safely and quickly move 
packaged or self-contained products through 
any one or all phases of plant operations, 


@ Write For Bulletin No. 60 
int E. W. BUSCHMAN CO. 


4477 Clifton Avenue 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


Representatives in principal cities 
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from a government depot isn’t just like 
picking one out of a catalog. 

Besides, you may find that the ma- 
chine the government sends you isn’t 
up to modern production rates on which 
vour schedules are based. You might 
get from the stockpile the one addi- 
tional turret lathe you need, but it 
might be many years old, too slow to 
keep up the pace you sect. So you'd 
wind up needing more machines, and 
more operators, than you thought you 
would. 
¢ Materials Flow—An carmark of con- 
version is the combination of low pro- 
duction, high cost, and waste of mate- 
rials that comes from changing all the 
rules of the game. It’s no longer a tidy 
effort for the most units at the lowest 
cost—it’s the most units at any cost. 

With this in mind, you'll be inclined 
to inflate your estimates for materials 
before your new tooling inywhere 
near ready. When thousands of others 
are doing the same thing, the best mate- 
rials priority system in the world can’t 
help breaking down. Yet, individually, 
you can’t risk underestimating your 
needs. 

Another trouble is the unbalanced 
flow of parts within your own plant. 
Some machines will get into operation 
ahead of others, and you'll put them 
into full production right away. This 
way, you may have to store a surplus of 
certain parts that can’t go into final 
assembly because other parts are slow 
in coming down the line. You may 
have to install a short-term stock con- 
trol crew in the early days of conver- 
sion, else you'll have too many widgets 
for the gimmicks you can make. 

e Personnel—Unless you're merely ex- 
anding production of an item you’ve 
to making already, defense work can 
be totally foreign to your workers. Be- 
side, you'll almost always have to add 
mechanics with special skills not found 
among your present workers. Their kind 
of craftsmanship is a scarce commodity 
anytime, so you'll have to do some fast 
recruiting. Both old and new employees 
will need orientation and training for 
the war job. 

You can’t wait for all the machinery 
to be in place before you start beating 
the bush for more operators. You re- 
cruit as fast as you can. While they’re 
waiting for the machines to run, your 
production staff can brief them on spe- 
cial features of the tools 
¢ Subcontractors—You should also use 
your conversion time to post your sub- 
contractors on details of requirements 
and technique. Prime producers often 
have trouble with their suppliers when 
they take on new kinds of war work. 

A jet engine, for example, contains 
several stamped metal parts—but the 
tolerances are far narrower than the 
average maker of stamped metal is used 

The prime producer must pass along 
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Production and construction go on side by 
side as two new batteries of soaking pits 
are rushed to completion while a white hot 
ingot from old pits speeds past on way to 
new blooming mill. Five such batteries will 
entirely replace old pits. Here steel ingots 
are held at closely controlled temperatures 
until heat is evenly distributed throughout 

















for proper rolling. 


What’s New ? 


Practically everything is new at Pittsburgh 
Steel Company and that is why you hear 
of it as a new steel company in the mak- 
ing. New products which are in demand 
over a broader segment of industry are 
being added. New men trained in produc- 
ing and selling these products are at work. 
New capital is being plowed into a vast 
$62-million Program of Progress. 

While this transformation has been tak- 
ing place, careful planning has made it 
possible for production to continue side 
by side with new construction. This is not 
an easy job. A typical instance is the addi- 
tion of new soaking pits in which all steel 
for the finishing mills must be heated be- 
fore it can be rolled. In this natural bottle- 
neck, buildings have been widened, new 
cranes erected, and five new batteries each 
containing three furnaces are being in- 
stalled. Yet production is pushing through 


at the highest possible level. 

When completed this year the soaking 
pit expansion will round out the extensive 
improvements to the steel works which 
will make possible an increase of 48% in 
ingot capacity. This extra steel will feed 
the new blooming mill. In turn it will 
supply the tube mills, the wire mills and 
the new continuous hot and cold rolled 
sheet mills. 

The past three years of planning and 


Everything! 


fine cooperative effort will soon see the 
Program of Progress outlined below 100% 
complete. Finished product capacity will 
be increased 82%. Customers will benefit 
with a new source of hot and cold rolled 
sheets and increased quantities of wire 
and tubular products. Opportunities will 
be greater for employees—earning poten 
tial will be increased for stockholders— 
our defense and civilian economy will be 
strengthened. 


Acquisition of Thomas Steel totes 
Increase of Blast Furnace Capacity by 12% 
increase of Open Hearth Capacity by 48% 


Installation of new 66-inch High Lift Blooming-Slabbing Mill 
Installation of Continuous 66-inch Hot Rolled Sheet-Strip Mill 
Installation of 66-inch Cold Rolled Sheet-Strip Mill. . . 


100% Complete 
70% Complete 
72% Complete 

100% Complete 
88% Complete 
79% Complete 


Pittsburgh Steel Compan 


Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 





Addresses can't run.. 
when protected with 
TEXCEL Acetate Fiber 
Tape. No doubt there 
is an important use 
for TEXCEL on your 
jobs. Our Tape Engi- 
neering Service can 
give you the answer 
-. without obligation. 


TEXCEL 


ACETATE FIBER TAPES 


INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION, NEW BRUNSWICK, W. 1 
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his knowhow to the supplier before the 
flow of parts gets clogged. 


VI. The Government Side 


In all the postwar hullaballoo about 
defense mobilization, two government 
programs have been most instrumental 
im stirring up—and confusing—plant 
bosses. These are (1) the industrial 
mobilization program of 1948, which 
took inventory of U.S. manufacturing 
capacity and convertibility, and (2) the 
stockpiling of machine tools to back up 
that capacity. 

Both programs were ambitiously con- 
ceived but have since drifted into the 
administrative doldrums. 
¢ Somervell Plan—The industrial mobi- 
lization plan was first pushed by Gen. 
Brehon H. Somervell. It really had two 
objectives: 

¢ To take an inventory of indus- 
try’s capacity for defense goods. The 
nation’s largest manufacturers were can- 
vassed, asked what defense stuff they 
could make under pressure of war. 

¢ On the basis of these replies, to 
hand out defense orders that would 
“educate” manufacturers. 

The plan fell down on the second 
phase. The Munitions Board, running 
the project, didn’t bricf individual 
manufacturers on what products they 
might be asked to make—it let them 
take a free, and sometimes wild, choice. 
Many manufacturers, not having seen 
specifications or finished items, stabbed 
at random. As a result, many com- 
panies wanted to make rocket launchers, 
but nobody wanted to make rockets. 

Thus the Munitions Board came up 
with a badly unbalanced inventory of 
capacity. What’s more, the board said 
security reasons prohibited it from 
making known its real requirements. 
¢ Phantom Orders—The idea of “edu- 
cational” orders to give up-to-date ex- 
perience in defense work didn’t last 
long, either. This scheme took two 
forms. One was the award of phantom 
orders to contractors listed in the in- 
dustrial inventory; the’ contractors 
worked out the engineering and produc- 
tion planning for fast conversion to the 
volume called for. The other was an 
educational order to do some actual 
production. 

A few orders went through—naturally 
with an excessive unit cost—before De- 
fense Secretary Louis johnson launched 
his economy campaign. Then, of 
course, they went out the window. A 
few phantom orders were activated at 
Korea-time, but by then most of the 
original phantom contractors were up 
to their necks in other defense work. 
¢ Tool Pile—After V-} Day, the gov- 
ernment swept up a haphazard collec- 
tion of machinery for use in another 
emergency. 


Instead of storing and rehabilitating 
all the machinery, the government 
threw some of it on the market while 
industry was demobilizing in 1945-46. 
That put the machine tool industry in 
a short but severe depression; its vol- 
ume fell to about 50% of the prewar 
level even though industry was riding 
a boom in civilian goods. Price com 
petition in 1949 finally revived demand 
for the latest, most efficient tools as a 
cost-cutter. 

Beside setting the machine tool in- 
dustry back on its heels, management 
of the stockpile drove many production 
bosses into early straitjackets. After 
Korea, the pool helped manufacturers 
out of some rough spots. But this was 
offset by faults that showed up: 

e The stock of machines was in- 
complete and unbalanced 

e Many of the machines lacked 
essential attachments and accessories. 

e Even Uncle Sam didn’t know 
what was in the pool. And no money 
was appropriated for taking a systematic 
inventory or for maintaining the ma- 
chines properly. 
¢ Frustration—Inventories, such as they 
were, listed machines by types but not 
by their production capabilities, which 
are equally important to plant man- 
agers. Say you wanted a certain kind 
of tool but couldn’t find it listed in 
the stockpile. Maybe half a dozen 
other machines could have done the 
same job for you, but the books didn’t 
even hint that they were in the pool. 

Beside, the books didn’t show the 
physical condition of the machines. 
You might apply for a critically needed 
tool only to receive it such poor 
condition that it would take months to 
get it operating. Meanwhile, some 
other depot would have eral of the 
same machines, all in perfect condition. 

The lack of hurt, too. 
Companies often waited long for 
these parts—ordered through private 
channels—as they would have to get a 
whole new machine. Companies learned 
to cover themselves by ordering from 
machine tool builders just about every 
attachment in the catal 
the government machine arrived with- 
out them. This left the toolmakers 
with badly unbalanced order books. 


accesso! 


just in case 


The Vance Report 


nsistent gov- 
it 
i 


In their hope that a 
ernment policy will eventua 
industrialists have mad best-seller 
out of a 31l-page pamphlet the govern- 
ment printing office published last 
winter. It’s called Produ n Capacity 

. a Military Reserve. Most peopk 
call it the Vance report, for it is the 
report of an Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation subcommittce headed by Harold 
S. Vance, Studebaker (¢ president 

For cight months, Vance and his 
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Good office furniture is like good factory tools 


GOOD metal business 
furniture is a 
GOOD investment 





©GF Co. 1953 


MODE-MAKER DESKS - GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS - METAL FILING EQUIPMENT + GF STEEL SHELVING 


HAT GOOD TOOLS are the most 
( penaiowe means for increasing 
productivity has long been recog- 
nized in American factories. Accept- 
ance of this principle has enabled 
our industrial system to become the 
most productive the world has ever 
known. That this same relationship 
exists between tools and productivity 
in offices is often overlooked. 


Yet the increasing cost of operating 
an office today —due to higher sala- 
ries and a greater proportion of office 
workers to production workers— 
makes the use of good office tools 
more profitable than ever before. 


Super-Filer, the mechanized file, 
Goodform aluminum chairs, correct- 
ly adjusted to each user, and Mode- 
Maker desks, fitted for specific jobs, 
just naturally result in more work 
by employees with no more effort. 


GF metal business furniture not only 
increases productivity. It brings 


many other intangible but worth- 
while results, better employee morale, 
better human relations, increased 
customer and public prestige. 


It costs you at least $30,000 in salary, 
floor space, and overhead for each of 
your office employees over a 10-year 
period. Isn’t it a good investment to 
provide that employee with good 
office tools so as to get the greatest 
possible return on your $30,000? 
For only 1% to 2% of this fixed ex- 
pense per employee you can com- 
pletely re-equip your office with the 
finest metal business furniture and 
proper decorative surroundings. And 
it will pay for itself quickly in 
increased productivity alone. 


Get the facts and decide for yourself 
whether good metal business furni- 
ture would be a good investment for 
you. Call your local GF distributor or 
write The General Fireproofing Com- 
pany, Dept. B -16,Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GENERAL FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 





the Balance... 


it’s SAFE if Handled by Equipment 
Inspected by 


MAGNAFLUX 


Giant gantry cranes hoisting and moving the 
costliest equipment — perhaps giant, super- 
power freight locomotives or streamlined 
diesels. What if something went wrong? 
What if a million dollars’ worth of hard-to- 
replace equipment were dropped ? 


Such expensive ‘accidents’ don’t happen 
when cranes are inspected during manufac- 
ture and assembly (and maintenance) by 
modern Magnaflux methods. For Magnaflux 
spots defects in metals (and many other ma- 
terials) before they car cause catastrophy. 
With chemical and refinery equipment too, 
and with plant production equipment profit 
“hangs in the balance’ if a part fails. 
Magnaflux makes invisible defects visible. 
Magnaflux is low in cost, nondestructive— 
and so fast that it performs at production 
line speeds! GET THE FACTS: Write for 
“Seeing Isn't Always Believing’ —a brochure 
you'll enjoy reading to your profit. 


MAGNAFLUX 


% 
A 
eree 


Reg. U. 5. Per. OF 


MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 
7306 Northwest Highway, Chicago 31, Illinois 
New York ¢ Dallas * Detroit + Cleveland + Les Angeles 
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committee studied defense capacity of 
U.S. industry, chiefly in terms of ma- 
chine tools. Its recommendations speak 
the language of businessmen. 
¢ Theory and Practice—The report ap- 
proves the theory of mobilization plan- 
ning worked out in 1950 by the De- 
fense Dept. and the Munitions Board. 
‘That was to be a three-step operation: 

¢ First, the armed services would 
determine the probable rate of usage 
of cach end item in all-out war. 

¢ Second, the Pentagon and indus- 
try would agree on how long it would 
take to get production up to that rate. 

¢ Third, the services would build 
a stockpile of cach item, large enough 
to carry over until industry reached full 
production. The size of the stockpile 
would be fixed by the first two factors. 

In a second phase, the same three- 
step planning was to be applied to ma- 
chine tools and production equipment. 
Finally, each step would be modified 
according to variations in other steps. 
¢ Never Off the Ground—According 
to the Vance report, the military never 
got beyond the first step in the first 
phase: er re a rate of usage with- 
out regard to other factors. 

“In general,” says the committee, 
“the statements of requirements for 
full mobilization currently being used 
as the goals for military production 
planning . . . are not within national 
capabilitics. In fact, they call for greater 
—— of military hard goods than 
the supplies of materials and the man- 
power and production capacity of the 
nation can possibly support.” 
¢ Remedy—The Vance committee 
thinks a new budget’ system in the 
Pentagon would be the most practical 
way of keeping track of mobilization 
planning. if suggests that budgeting 
be revised to account for (1) the actual 
gap between mobilization requirements 
and rye and (2) the progress of 
plans for expanding capacity and ac- 
cumulating reserves of end items. 

The committee recommends cutting 
down on reserves—which get obsolete— 
and putting more into standby capa- 
city. Standby plants grow out of date, 





REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Single copies of this Report to 
Executives will be available in 
about three weeks to BUSINESS 
WEEK subscribers upon request 
without charge. Other copies will 
be billed at the following rates: 
1 to 10 copies, 20¢ each; 11-100 
copies, 16¢; 101-1,000 copies, 12¢; 
over 1,000, 10¢. Address orders 
for reprints to Reader Service 
Dept., Business Week, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 36. 











too, but not so fast as stockpiled equip- 
ment. Moreover, improvements in 
design don’t affect the machinery of 
a plant so much as they do the utility 
of reserve equipment. 

You can keep a standby plant to 
build tanks up to date at a fraction of 
what it costs when 5,000 stockpiled 
tanks are outmoded by a new model— 
a loss of about $1-billion. 

The same economy holds for muni- 
tions that don’t risk obsolescence. For 
one kind of ammunition component, 
for example, the cost of the entire 
plant is equivalent to the cost of only 
six weeks’ full production. 
¢ Get Tools Ready—To a machine tool 
builder, some pages of the report sound 
as exciting as the winning number on 
a sweepstakes ticket. The committee 
feels the Air Force, for instance, should 
spend $500-million on long-lead-time 
tools that could increase aircraft capa- 
city to about $18-billion value within 
two years after M-Day. The saving as 
— stockpiling planes comes out to 
about 36 to 1, the report says 

The committee argues for a steady 
output of machine tools, long-range. 
It would have the government buy half 
the tool industry’s output for the next 
few years, one-third of it after that. 
It thinks an outlay of $1-billion or 
$2-billion for production equipment 
would fill out the industrial base. 

An annual fund of about $300-mil- 
lion (around 5% of total inventory 
value) would also keep the govern- 
ment’s tool stockpile up to modern 
standards. 


Up to Congress 


Whether or not the recommenda- 
tions of the Vance committee ever go 
into effect—and many experts think 
they will—is in the lap of Congress. 
It’s up to Congress to appropriate 
money for production machinery and 
plant space, for the long-run contracts 
that would 5 4 the dual-purpose 
plant idea. It’s up to Congress to 
define policy on where capacity will 
be added. 

The logical place to invest extra 
money in capacity, the experts say, 
is in the plants of companies already 
engaged in defense work. ‘That would 
mean the leasing or purchase of standby 
capacity in commercial plant 
¢Ciy for Leadership—The cry of 
many company production cxecutives 
is for a Washington-sponsored defense 
program that they can bank on for 
years to come. They want the plan 
spelled out in a combination of the 
Korean mobilization program and the 
Vance report. That’s something they're 
not too likely to get—but only then, 
they feel, can they coordinate their 
commercial operations with defense 
work. 
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POWER SHOVELS PRE-FABRICATED HOMES ELECTRIC HOISTS SOIL STABILIZERS WELDING EQUIPMENT OVERHEAD CRANES 





great‘hand 
to help you cut cos 


would it surprise yOU to know that the average manufacturer 
spends 20° of his entire cost simply to handle materials? No wonder this 
factor is being attacked more vigorously than ever — it’s industry’s largest 
single avenue for cost savings today. For over 40 years, P&H has worked with 
this problem . . . developed “thru-the-air” handling methods with P&H Electric 
Hoists to cut costs in thousands of plants. If moving heavy loads is a step 
in your process — let P&H give you a hand! 


electric muscle is far cheaper than human muscle . . . much 
faster and safer, too. It frees skilled hands for more productive 
work. P&H Zip-Lift and Hevi-Lift Hoists lift and transport 
loads from station to station by merely pressing buttons. Save 
a dollar in the cost of making the product, and you can save 
the ultimate buyer two dollars — or more — in the price he 
pays. That's a real competitive advantage! 


HARNISCHFEGER 


CORPORATION 
MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 


the Line 
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BOUNCE: Cushioning air in the end cylinders pushes the pistons back into place. That's Cooper-Bessemer’s latest invention for 


Generating More Power from Less Fuel 


Gordon 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp., Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio, has never lost sight of costs in 


Lefebvre, president , of 


his engineering. His canny approach 
has helped to turn out products that 
have been both revolutionary and eco- 
nomical. 

After World War II C-B introduced 
its Turboflow engine (BW—Feb.26'49, 
p46). Using a fancy design, the gas- 
burning engine cut down fuel costs, 
boosted the power output over that of 
competing engines. The Turboflow im- 
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mediately pecame a good seller in the 
pipeline industry. Nodular iron (BW— 
Oct.13'51,p57) was the next cost cutter 
that the company adapted to its opera- 
tion. The metal—basically a gray iron 
that’s needled with additions of a mag- 
nesium alloy—doesn’t cost much more 
than gray iron, but has nearly the 
strength of steel. 

¢ Two in One—Next month Cooper- 
Bessemer will unveil what it hopes will 
be another best seller: At the Interna- 
tional Petroleum Exposition in ‘Tulsa, 


C-B will show off a radically new engine 
for industrial uses. It has connected a 
free-piston cngine to a gas turbine, 
cramming the economies of both type 
into one unit. Compared to 
tional engines of the same power, C-B 
1,500-hp. model has impressive 
in its favor: The 
gine delivers twice aS Thue h powce! per 
tucl unit, saves from 10% to 25% in 
installation and 
30% to 60% less space in a plant 
Che industry experts are temporarily 
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Is Your TV Set Ready 


for the new UHF Channels? 


a | 
T hat’s right! As new UHF channels go on the air in 
your area, you will receive them all... with no sacri- 
fice of existing channels ... with no internal changes in 
your set. The Mallory Converter can be connected to 
any set in a few minutes, right in your home. 


The heart of the Mallory Converter is the Mallory 
LHF ‘Tuner... 


pioneered by Mallory in the early days of television. 


an outgrowth of a tuning principle 


This Tuner provided a practical answer to the problems 
of UHF reception within weeks after the television 
“freeze”? was lifted. It made possible the production of 


This Mallory 


I Converter 


will equip it 


; lo receive 


fall Channels... 


I old and new 


both Converters and new, all-channel receivers in time 
for the first commercial UHF telecasts. 


The Mallory Converter is a visible demonstration of 
engineering accomplishment. Many other Mallory 
products work behind the scenes—for example, the 
vibrator power supply in your car radio... the timer 
control in your automatic washer... the contacts in 
vour home thermostat. Common to all of them are 
Mallory engineering research and Mallory precision 
quality that mean better performance and lower costs 
for a host of products in the fields of electronics, electro- 
chemistry and metallurgy. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 








How fast were the Yankee Clippers? 


They were the fastest 

ships that ever raised a 

- sail. (One, the Lightning, 

SO, logged 436 miles in a 

single day.) For many 

years they outran even the fastest 
steamships. 

Today's superliners cruise at speeds 
more than twice that of the clippers, 
provide comfort and safety that were 
formerly unknown. Much of this 


progress is due to the use of alloy steels. 
Stronger, tougher, more resistant to 
heat and corrosion than any material 
previously available, alloy steels 
opened the way to more powerful 
engines, more seaworthy hulls. Con- 
stantly improved with Vancoramalloy- 
ing elements, they helped make possi- 
ble today’s gigantic high-speed liners. 

Unprecedented quantities of 
Vancoram alloying elements are now 


Hull plates for the SS United 
States are fabricated from strong, 
highly weldable vanadium steel, 
one of the many alloy steels 
being produced today with Van- 
coram alloying elements. 


Jet engine parts get much of 
their unprecedented heat resis- 
tance from chromium and titan- 
ium, supplied to the steel industry 
by Vanadium Corporation as fer- 
rochromium and ferrotitanium, 


Surgical knives and saws, 
honed from the finest alloy steels, 
are dramatic proof that the im- 
portance of modern metals—and 
of Vancoram alloying elements, 
is not confined to industry alone. 


being furnished to every phase of the 
American metals industry. There they 
continue to bring new efficiency and 
capacity to every type of modern 
machine and structure. 

Products of Vanadium Corpora- 
tion’s integrated network of mines 
and mills, Vancoram alloying elements 
include ferro alloys of chromium, 
vanadium, titanium and silicon as 
well as master aluminum alloys, 


Vanapium CorporAtION 
oF AMERICA 


420 Lexington Avenu2, New York 17,N. Y. 
Pittsburgh « Chicago + Detroit 


Cleveland 


PLANTS——-Niagara Fails, N.Y.; Graham, W. Va.; 


Cambridge, Ohio; Bridgeville, Pa.; Durango ond Naturita, 


Colo.; White Canyon, Utah 


MINES—South America, Southern Rhodesic, Canada, U.S.A, 


| 9S } 
"VAN SN a 


Producers of alloys, metals and chemicals 





the 
permanent 
answer 

to your 
building 
needs 


Ideco. . . custom-designed for your 
long-range needs. . . utilizing eco- 
nomical shop-fabricated units .. . 
\\| speedily erected by unskilled labor. 


STEEL 
BUILDINGS 


? Manufacturing 
Plant 

* Warehouse 

* Airport Hangor 

® Storeroom (with 
masonry front) 


DH 


Ideco Steel Buildings . designed 
especially to meet your needs. An 
architecturally-proven building that is 
trim and business-like, inside and out 
---@ building you will be proud to own. 

ideco’s deep-rib, square-column 
sheets can bear greater loads than 
ordinary corrugated sheet . . . fewer 
structural members are needed. And 
Ideco’s predesigned parts, completely 
shop-fabricated, eliminate costly field 
fabrication . . . permit speedy erection 
by unskilled labor. 

No matter what type of business you 
are in, an Ideco Permanent Steel Build- 
ing can solve your “housing” need. 
There's proof of this statement in 
Ideco’s informative booklet “Steel 
Buildings” . . . write for your copy. 


hong Shot Oven } 


= ih 


Complete Weather Protection. Ideco's long 
sheet overlap, weather-tight corner post and 
exclusive sill angle keep out wind and mois- 
ture. All exposed portions are hot-dip galva- 
nized for lasting rust protection. 


er ee ee | 


Clip end mail . . . put in margin your 
name ond position, company name and 
oddress, approximate size and purpose 
of buildi you ore thinking of . . . 
we'll se you free copy of ‘‘Steel 
Buildings" by Ideco. 


IDECO DIVISION 


DRESSER-STACEW COMPANY 








Columbus 8, Ohio 





ENGINEER Ralph Boyer (left) and executives inspect a pilot version of the free-piston 
engine. According to Cooper-Bessemer, the engine’s job “is to create hot air 


taking the engine with a grain of salt, 
despite its rosy statistics. Engincers 
don’t doubt that the engine will be 
competitive in original cost with diesel 
or gas turbine engines (BW—Mar.8’52, 
p134). But in operation it might have 
limitations such as not being able to 
work with a wide range of fucls. If fuels 
are no bother, the engine might be just 
the right one for a customer who wants 
a low-cost, high-efficiency package. 
¢ Things to Come—The big features 
don’t really show up until you look at 
them in terms of end applications. 
Backed up by many operating tests, 
C-B enthusiastically sees great changes 
stemming from its free-piston and tur 
bine combination: 

¢ Electric power generated at half 
the present fuel consumption. 

¢ Cargo ships traveling double the 
distance on their fuel supplies. 

¢ Locomotives — with simple, 
smaller power plants, installed and serv 
iced at less cost. 

For a while, C-B will withhold its 
development from two fields. One is 
automotive applications, where the en 
gine would need extra enginecring to 
reduce its weight. The other is the re- 
placement market for big steam-powered 
gencrating plants. That, again, calls for 
more engineering. 
¢ How It Works—““The only purpose 
for this |free-piston] engine is to create 
hot air,” Lefebvre says. It is the same 
kind of hot air that runs a conventional 
gas turbine engine. There, outside air 
first is sucked in by a compressor, and 
is next fired into a hot gas by spark ig- 
nition. ‘The gas finally fans a turbine 
wheel, which converts the heat’s energs 
into motion, some of it driving the 
compressor, the rest doing useful work. 


( placed the 
ith the frec 
version of 


Cooper-Bessemer ha 
compressor and chamber 
piston engine, the firm 
what a compressor should be like. Un 
like the conventional compressor, it is 
a reciprocating pump rather than a fan; 
and instead of being driven by the tur- 
bine it is driven directly by the burn 
ing gases. Inside the en two pi 
tons, in a common operate 
simultancously but in opposite direc 
tions. Each one is connected, through 
a shaft, to two other pistons. One piston 
compresses air; the other | 
shafts back to a firing position 
page 101). 

The hot air comes from igniting a 
fuel—cither a liquid or a gas—in_ the 
chamber between the pistons. The 
compressor pistons, powered by the ex 
plosion, push air into the chamber, 
where it’s mixed with the gas. An 
outlet pipe carries the air-gas mixture 
on to the turbine. The turbinc:in turn 
is connected to an electri 
crator, or to the drive shaft of 
or a locomotive. 

The air flow through the cylinder also 
does two other jobs, beside being a 
carrying agent for the gas. It helps to 
keep the engine cool, and lowers the 
temperature of the gas before it goes 
into the turbine. Thanks to this cooling 
action, the turbine runs with a high 
efficiency at around 1,000F, the 
operating temperature of a steam tur 
bine. (By contrast, the temperature of a 
gas turbine is 350F higher.) Running 
at that heat level, savs C-B, a turbine 
can be made from metals that have or 
dinary properties, ones that are casily 
machined or forged into part 
¢ Fuel Economy—High operating eff 
ciency—another wav of saving low fuel 
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Men who depend on power...know 


they can depend on CUM Uh ¢ 


Q-126 


are engineered to make light work of tough jobs 


In all fields where power is used, owners agree that Cummins Diesels get 
more work done at lower cost .. . with minimum maintenance needs. 
Steady on-the-job dependability is built into every Cummins Diesel. Every 
engine gets special care. In engineering, research and production, no detail is 
overlooked. As a result, Cummins owners can rightly say that there is far less 
“down time” with a Cummins Diesel. 
What's more, lightweight, high-speed (60-600 h.p.) Cummins Diesels save 
on fuel costs, too. Thanks to Cummins’ exclusive fuel system, 
you get more performance per gallon on the job. See your 
Cummins dealer soon. He’s a Diesel power specialist — ready Leaders in rugged, lightweight 
to show you how a Cummins Diesel can serve in your operations, high-speed diesel power! 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC., Columbus, Ind. Export: Cummins Diesel Export Corp., Columbus, Ind., U.S.A. « Cable: cumpimex 








The Modern Elevator 
fr. Modern Buildings 


OILDRAULIC 


ELEVATORS 


Need no penthouse 
or heavy sidewalls 


The Rotary Oildrau- 
lic Elevator is moved 
and controlled by the 
smooth, dependable, 
economical power of 


oil under pressure. 


The elevator car and its load are sup- 
ported by the hydraulic system—not by 
the building structure. This eliminates 
the costly, unsightly penthouse that in- 
terferes with modern architectural de- 
sign. It also makes possible a substantial 
lightening of the shaftway structure. 
Rotary’s compact electric power unit 
can be located on any landing, on any 


side of the elevator hatchway. 


UNEXCELLED FOR FREIGHT .. 


mye 


Mi 


The revolutionary Rota-Flow oil hy- 
draulic power system assures velvet- 
smooth fluid operation. You can de- 
pend on smooth starts and accurate, 
cushioned stops. 

Over 85,000 Rotary Oildraulic eleva- 
tors and lifts are now in service from 
coast to coast. Our Engineering De- 
partment will assist you on plans and 
specifications, Write for catalog. 


Water 


ROTARY LIFT CO. 
1028 Kentucky * Memphis 2, Tenn. 


- OR PASSENGER SERVICE 





“. . . high operating effi- 
ciency is the free-piston tur- 
bine’s great advantage .. .” 

FREE PISTON starts on p. 101 


consumption—is the free-piston — tur- 
bine’s greatest advantage over the stand- 
ard gas turbine engine, which lately has 
been chalking up more and more sales. 
Tests lasting 18 months show free pis- 
ton efficiencies as high as 40 igainst 
those of 20% for present gas turbines. 

C-B says, too, that the efhiciency stays 
at a high level, regardless of ups and 
downs in the power load that’s taken 
off the turbine. The efficiency of the 
compressor-driven turbine, on the other 
hand, drops sharply as its load is re- 
duced. Here’s what all this means to 
an engineer: C-B’s engine combines the 
best features of a turbine’s smooth ro- 
tary power with the fuel cconomy of 
the diesel engine. 

The payoff in higher efficiency comes 
from two characteristics of the free 
piston. It takes more energy 
sequently more work for its fuel. At 
the same time, it runs itself, producing 
the hot gas as a useful byproduct. So 
the turbine’s power isn’t sapped by 
having to run any accessory equipment. 
A conventional gas turbine engine, fed 
with hot gas from a compressor and 
combustion chamber, wastes some of its 
power by running its parasite compres- 
sor. 

e Wider Uses—C-B engineers are, tech- 
nically, bullish about their new de- 
velopment. Outsiders also feel that the 
company’s engine is the first to give 
serious competition to the present-day 
gas turbine. By swapping a compressor 
for a free-piston engine, C-B is sure that 
it has licked the main drawback of the 
turbine: The compressor end of the 
engine, whether an axial-flow centri- 
fugal type, works well only at one air 
pressure and volume. With the free- 
piston, C-B can offer a power plant 
that will suit the varying needs of many 
users. 

¢ Trial Balloon—The utiliti 
is expected to roll out the welcome mat 
for C-B’s baby. Its cost cutt Ire eS 
pecially attractive to generating stations 
that have a capacity of 25,000 kw. or 
less. But a C-B play for the bigger sta 
tions is still off in the future 

Using their tests as a yardstick, the 
firm’s experts say that a plant can be 
installed for $182 per kw n the 
medium- and small-sized stations. That's 
about 25% less than the tab for a gas 
turbine unit. 

What’s more, the free-piston engine 
is easily adaptable to present gas tur- 
bines of practically any size because it 
is a self-contained unit. Any number 
of engines can be grouped together as 


ind con- 
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Acme Steel Strapping 
- Tnsures S.A“ 


And the solution to your carload 
shipping problems may be here 








RAISE THE ROOF and take off the sides of a railroad 


U. S. railroads and shippers wage a continual fight 
against faulty loading of freight, a major cause of 
100 million dollars worth of damage-in-transit suffered 
each year. 


freight car and you can see how to avoid damage to 
freight. ‘‘Floating’’ loads banded in half-car units 
with Acme Steel Strapping successfully absorb and 
dissipate the shock of switching and in-transit stops 


and starts. This method of carload bracing as com 
pared with loads rigidly braced to the car walls, is 
dramatically demonstrated in the strapping exhibit 
at Chicago's famous Museum of Science and Industry 
As the model car simulates the ordinary shock of 
freight handling, the man on the floating load gently 
rides with the shock while the man on the rigidly 
braced load is severely shaken. 


FREE—+ contaa | 


Acme Steel Strapping helps them. It makes car- 
loading easier, quicker and cheaper. It provides 
better shipping protection for carloads or cartons. It 
helps reduce losses, keeps shipping cost down. Every- 
body benefits from S. RN (Safe Arrival). 


If you have a sy ee arm why don’t you tell 
teel St 


us about it? Acme rapping has solved a lot of 
product protection problems, and we may have just 
the idea you need. 


Write Acme Steel Products Division, Dept. BW 
43, ACME STEEL Company, 2840 Arche? Avenue, 
Chicago 8, Illinois. Acme Steel Company of Canada, 
Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 


Direct from shipping headquarters, a magazine 
that tells the ‘atest shipping news and devel- 
opments... yours free for the asking! Just - 
send in the coupon... - 


on 
lle es La oS a 


Acme Steel Company, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago 8, II! 
Please send me a copy of ‘‘Confab.”’ 


=. 


. .—lt(“ Company 


Street Address 


City EE ae 


STRAP IT... STITCH IT... SHIP IT... SAFELY! a ae 
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There’s a Pyrene for every fire hazard 


— ~ 


i 


Oil 
burners 
need 
protection 


These extinguishers are for oil burner fire hazards: (L to R) Pyrene Foam and 
Vaporizing liquid Pressure Types; C-O-Two Dry Chemical and Carbon Dioxide Types. 


from little sparks 
great conflagrations grow! 


Too often fires get out of control just because an extinguisher is 
not readily available. Time and equipment are vital. Have you 
got extinguishers handy to your hazards—and are they the right 
type for those risks? To make absolutely sure, call your local 
Pyrene jobber. He has the right Pyrene* equipment to cope with 
any fire hazard you may have—everything from hand extin- 
guishers to automatic systems. He also carries Pyrene parts and 
recharges. One call to him, one purchase order, one invoice will 
take care of any need you may have. Write us for his address. 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. (fl, 


Portable fire extinguishers: vaporizing liquid, soda-acid, foam, cartridge-operated, 
carbor dioxide, dry chemical, and pump tanks © Wheeled extinguishers: soda-acid, foam, 
carbon dioxide, dry chemical types © Air foam playpipes ¢ Systems for special hazards 


gy fia PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Lo _ 577 Belmont Ave. Newark 8, New Jersey 
Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 





gas generators to feed a single turbine 
Come a fluctuation in the power de 
mands, one Or more engin ire added 
or cut out of the main line to meet the 
needs of the plant. 
¢ Other Fields—Cooper-Bessemer ha 
figured out its engine’s cconomics for 
other fields as well. On merchant ships, 
tor cxample, the installation cost per 
hp. is about $158, which 11% less 
than that for a steam turbine. And for 
a 15,000 hp. pipeline pumping station, 
the unit cost runs about $138 

Right now, Ralph Boyer, C-B’s vice 
president and chief engineer, feels that 
the engine needs still more field testing 
in different applications, before the 
company puts its design on the pro 
duction line. 
e First in the U.§.—Cooper-Bessemer 
can cop honors as the first U.S. manu 
facturer to bring out a commercial ver- 
sion of the free-piston. But it hasn’t 
been alone in its research and develop 
ment. Junkers in the middle ’30s built 
free-piston compressors for submarines, 
using them to discharge torpedoes, and 
blow out ballast tanks. Sulzer Bros. of 
Switzerland researched the free-piston 
turbine combination in 1942. And, 
lately, SIGMA of France has been ac 
tive in the field, and reportedly promot 


~ 


ing licenses in the U.S 


Overrated ? 
Zenith Radio Corp. says 


it has found a flaw in transis- 
tor hearing aids. Other com- 
panies say Zenith is wrong. 


Last week, a little rain fell into the 
young life of the transistor business. 

KE. I. McDonald, Jr., president of 
Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago, an 
nounced that the company had run 
into an unexpected flaw in the tran 
sistor, a carefully engineered speck of 
germanium that can replace the vacuum 
tube in some applications. While field 
testing some of its transistor-equipped 
hearing aids, the firm discovered that 
the little units were sensitive to hu 
midity, and consequently had a short 
service life. Other hearing-aid manufac 
turers promptly retorted that they 
didn’t agree with their competitor. 
Sure, they had had trouble, they said. 
But it was the kind of trouble that a 
little engireering could cure 
¢ Zenith’s Story — McDonald’s an 
nouncement went like this: “We de 
veloped an all-transistor hearing aid 
that performed better in the laboratory 
than any hearing aid we had ever seen 
and sent models to our field research 
staff, which is made up of a large 
number of hard-of-hearing physicians, 
scientists, researchers, and competent 
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PRODUCTION BRIEFS 


Auto air conditioning is catching on 
fast, according to an announcement 
from General Motors’ Cadillac division. 
Demand in the early months has been 
far greater than it was for power steer- 
ing and automatic transmissions when 
they were first introduced. The com- 
pany reports that in many areas half 
the 1953 Cadillacs will be equipped 
with air conditioning. 
2 

Distribution transformers with alumi- 
num windings can be built with ap- 
proximately the same characteristics 
as the present copper designs, accord- 
ing to General Electric Co. GE empha- 
sizes that it doesn’t plan to switch to 
aluminum at this time. But it has built 
several hundred experimental and_pro- 
duction units in sizes of 5 kva to 333 
kva, for voltage classes of 15,000 volts 
and less. 





* 
First unit of TVA’s Shawnee Steam 
Plant began commercial operations last 
week. When it’s finished, the plant 
will have 10 units with a combined 
power-producing capacity of 1.5-million 
kw. Shawnee is being built on the 
Ohio River near Paducah, Ky., to 
supply part of the power needs of the 
new Atomic Energy Commission 
facilities being constructed in the area. 

” 
Compressed-air starters can make for 
big savings in maintenance costs on 
diesel-powered cargo trucks as well as 
giant off-the-road vehicles, according to 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. The company has 
just finished a 10-month highway test. 
The lightweight air starter, says I-R, 
also makes it possible to increase pay- 
load. 

* 
Bendix Aviation Corp. is entering the 
industrial controls field with its new 
“electronic jack-of-all-trades” known as 
Ultra-Viscoson. The instrument in- 
stantly and continuously measures and 
controls the viscosity (flowability) of 
liquids by ultra-high-frequency sound 
waves. Production will get under way 
it once at the company’s Cincinnati 
division, 

* 
New concepts of home heating are 
obsoleting the constant 72F standard of 
heating comfort now found in Ameri- 
can homes. Minneapolis-Honeywell 
\egulator Co. predicts that in the next 
10 vears zone control, which divides a 
house into separately controlled heat- 
ing areas, will take its place in al] but 
the most compact homes. Outdoor 
thermostats, which figure out indoor 
heat requirements, will also play a big 
part in the switch. 
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CUT YOUR TOWN’S WATER COSTS WITH 


TRANSITE THE ASBESTOS 
PIPE THAT FIGHTS 


Johns-Manville Transite Pipe 
water mains are providing clean, 

pure water in thousands of communities 
at low cost to the taxpayer. 


ECAUSE Transite® Pipe resists corrosion, it eliminates 
B a prevalent cause of rust found in many water sys- 
tems, and assures your community an endless stream 
of clean, clear water from pumping station to consumer. 


Because it is made of asbestos and cement, Transite 
Pipe is nonmetallic throughout. Its interior surface 
will not build up deposits. And its flow capacity stays 
high—cuts pumping costs. 

Because it is light in weight, Transite Pipe is easy 
to handle, economical to install. Its rugged strength 
withstands severe service conditions. 


Transite Sewer Pipe cuts costs, too. 


Because of its light weight, high-flow ca- 
pacity and ability to resist corrosion, 
thousands of miles of Transite Sewer 
Pipe are cutting costs and saving 
money for the taxpayer. 

For more information write 
Johns-Manville, Box 60, 
New York 16, N.Y. In i 
Canada, write 199 Bay 
Street, Toronto 1, 
Ontario. 


» « and Transite costs less 

mAo install, Tight, flexible 
couplings are quickly as 
sembled ... speed installa- 
tion... stay tight in spite 
of earth shock, 


Johns-Manvi _— 


Transite Pipe 





WITH 


TRANSITE 


THE ASBESTOS 
HOUSE SEWER PIPE THAT 


LOCKS OUT 
ROOTS 


Because it is made of asbestos and 
cement, Johns-Manville Transite Pipe 
is corrosion-resistant and its 

strength will last! 


Minions of feet of J-M Transite® 

Pipe are protecting family comfort and safety at 

low cost. Transite Pipe serves the homeowner in 

these 4 important ways: 

1. Transite Building Sewer Pipe. Developed to 
convey sewage from the house to the street sewer 
or septic tank, Special joints are extra tight, guard 
against leaks, keep roots from clogging the line. 

. Transite Plumbing Vent Pipe. Efficiently vents 
the stacks and fixtures of plumbing systems. Gives 
long trouble-free service because it is nonmetallic 
and cannot rust. 

. Transite Flue Pipe. Safely carries waste gases 

from all types of gas-burning appliances in the 
home. It is fire-resistant . . . approved by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. 
Transite Warm Air Duct. Installed in concrete 
slabs in the modern perimeter type of heating 
system. Its long, smooth-interior lengths provide 
strong, rust-free arteries for the efficient delivery 
of heated air to room registers. 


For more information about how Transite Pipe 
can guard health and comfort in your home, write 
Johns-Manville, Box 60, New York 16, N. Y. In 
Canada, write 199 Bay Street, Torento |, Ontario. 





Johns-Manville 


Transite Pipe 





hearing-aid users who act as our field 
testers for every new model we pro- 
duce.” 

The ficld-test results were so good, 
McDonald goes on, that Zenith tooled 
up and began mass production of its 
transistorized models. What's more, 
the company says, it also built an in- 
ventory of several thousand new all 
transistor instruments in anticipation 
of putting them on the market 

But trouble cropped up almost im- 
mediately. Says McDonald: “l'ransistors 
began to fail in hearing aid service be 
cause of the high humidity to which 
they were subjected when worn next 
to the body. Eventually, every one of 
these hearing aids gave _ transistor 
trouble except one, and we expect to 
hear any day of .. . failure in this in 
strument.” 

The other experts in the business, 
though, won't go along with the argu- 
ment about failures from humidity. A 
few admit that, at first, they had hu 
midity problems. But that was solved 
by a little cut-and-try engincering 
¢ Frank—To the trade, the most inter- 
esting thing about the whole episode 
is the way Zenith was willing to give a 
black eye to transistors by public ad- 
mission of its troubles. Competitors 
figure the coming of the transistor has 
strengthened their position against 
Zenith in the highly competitive hear 
ing aid field. Zenith’s strength has al 
ways been that—where most companies 
sell hearing aids as a_ special-service, 
high-price item—Zenith has operated 
on a Jow-margin mass-production basis, 
has stressed price in its selling. The 
transistor is a lot more expensive than 
the vacuum tube, might cut seriously 
into Zenith’s sales appeal 


Giant Steel Elbow 


This big tube of steel, shaped much like a 
piece of elbow macaroni, will go into the 
Chief Joseph Dam on the Columbia River 
near Bridgeport, Wash. U.S. Steel Corp. 
manufactured it. It’s 25 ft. long and weighs 
about 86 tons. 
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“PC Glass Blocks give us 
the visual comfort necessary 
to the ideal office,’ 





9 





says 

ALGOT J. E. LARSON 
President and General Manager 
Art Metal Construction Company 


Jamestown, New York 





@ The Art Metal Construction Com 
pany’s new office building reflects the 
viewpoint about functional office build- 
ing design of the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of steel office furniture. As lead- 
ing advocates of the value of lighter fin 
ishes for office furniture, they know 
first-hand the important bearing that a 
proper visual environment has on em 
ployee comfort and morale and how this 
can greatiy improve office efficiency and 
production. 

To quote Mr. Larson further: “It was 
our very consciousness of a good visual 
environment in offices that led us to use 
PC Soft-Lite* Prism B 55 Glass Blocks in 
our new office building. Pittsburgh Corn 
ing Light-Directing Glass Blocks have 
created a natural indirect lighting system 
in our offices. They get an abundance of 
glare-free daylight back into the work 
areas where it is needed most.” 

You can get the same results when you 
use PC Glass Blocks in new buildings, or 
to replace worn-out sash in old buildings 
And you will save money because there 
will be no wood or metal sash to repaint 
or reputty. You will save on heating and 
air-conditioning expense, too, because 
glass blocks have more than twice the in 
sulation value of single-glazed windows 

For complete information, why not re 
turn the coupon? There's no obligation 

*T. M. Reg. applied for 
PITTSBURGH CORNING 
CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


ONLY PC GLASS BLOCKS Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
GIVE ALL THESE ADVANTAGES | -Pitaburgh 22, Po. 
== Please send me a FREE copy of “PC Glass Blocks—The Mark o 
Modern Building.” 


[} Send engineer to discuss specific problem. 








@ Better Daylighting ® Greater Privacy 








@ Less Maintenance ®@ Less Condensation fi [_] Advise nearest source of supply. 





@ Reduced Heating Costs @ Attractive Appearance tee Title 
@ Less Outside Noise @ “Clean-Easy” Face Finish 





THE AMERICAN 
& MANUFACTURING CO. 


38O DIETZ ROAD * WARREN, OHIO 


Since World War |, welding 
has been our business and 
today every U. S. jet engine 
manufacturer is a user of 
“American Welding’’ compo- 
nent parts. If your require- 
ments involve either fusion or 
resistance welding of ferrous 
or non-ferrous metals, drop a 
line to our Products Develop- 
ment Division. We can provide 
complete designing, engineer- 
ing, metallurgical and machin- 
ing facilities and will be glad 
to put our 34 years of welding 
experience to work on your 
problem. 











WELDING 





COMPACT AND LIGHT, pneumatic tools are rapidly gaining popularity in many sectors 
of industry. Above: a familiar sight in aircraft plants as . . . 


Air Tools Learn New Tricks 


Tool manufacturers have developed increasingly 
powerful models designed to do a wide variety of jobs. That's 
a key reason why air tool sales are climbing fast. 


One of the striking developments in 
industry, since World War II, is the 
way in which portable pneumatic tools, 
practically unknown in 1937, have come 
into their own. Product development 
of the buttoning-up, tools (so dubbed 
for the many finishing jobs they do) 
has sprinted ahead; new tools—such as 
the wire wrapper (page 114)—are crop 
ping up every day. Major companics, 
combining and modifying some 100 
basic pneumatic units, are today turn 
ing out approximately 3,000 different 
models. 

Industry has been quick to latch on 
to the innovations. Recently, Com 


pressed Air & Gas Institute of Cleve 
land announced that, since 1946, sal 
of pneumatic tools have umped 24 
times. 
e Where—Tv get at the factors behind 
the spurting sales, BUSINESS WEEK I¢ 
portes this week asked production men 
in major U.S. industrial areas wher 
the tools are most widclv used and why 
Here are some of their an 

(1) Pneumatic tools are now being 
used in practically ever ictal fabri 
cating industry 

(2) Thev've taken hold most strongh 
in high-production assembly _ plants 
where durable consumer goods arc 
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SERVES MORE LEADING MARKETS THAN 


ANY OTHER AIR CARRIER 


~ q 
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This Apparel Plant GROWS Far from Market 


How Handmacher-Vogel moved 
their factories to rural areas 
without loss of distant sales 


The relocation of Handmacher-Vogel 
plants in remote Kentucky towns pre- 
sented one grave problem. How couid 
this manufacturer of fast-moving suits 
and coats for ladies still maintain 
satisfactory deliveries to retail stores 


scattered throughout the country? 

The answer came from American 
Airfreight. Today Handmacher, 
Weathervane and Sportleigh fashions 
are trucked to the Louisville airport, 
then flown to distant customers. Gar- 
ments arrive on hangers, factory- 
fresh. Even more important, reorders 
are delivered with such speed and 
efficiency that all stores are pro- 


tected against a shortage of “runners.” 

Here’s further proof that airfreight 
is a real economy when all factors 
are weighed. For information on how 
this modern method of distribution 
can help boost your sales, wire us 
collect and a representative will be 
glad to call on you. American Air- 
lines, Inc., Cargo Sales Division, 100 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y, 


abr AMERICAN AIRLINES 1 


Amencas Leading Airline 





Ever see 
A RING-NECKED | 
EGG-HEAD? lS 


It's United-Carr’s Egg-head wiring 
clip, now in volume production for the 
automotive and appliance industries. 
Its name comes from the egg-shaped 
mounting stud which slips into an 
oval hole punched in sheet metal and 
locks when the fastener is given a 
ninety degree turn, A sealing ring, 
embossed around the stud makes the 
installation practically water-tight. 

Thousands of other fasteners and 
allied devices, designed and manufac- 
tured in volume by United-Carr, are 
filling special needs not only in auto- 
mobiles and appliances but in aircraft, 
electronic apparatus, furniture and 
clothing, too. If you are looking for 
ways to speed assembly, cut costs, im- 
prove product performance . . . you'll 
find it pays to call in United-Carr — 
FIRST IN FASTENERS. 

Consult your nearest United-Carr field engineer 
before your new designs crystallize. lt is during 


this all-important planning phase that you can 
make best use of our services. 


UNITED-CARR 


United-Carr Fastener Corp., Cambridge 42, Mass. 


MAKERS OF FASTENERS 





GRINDING, polishing, and chipping jobs are naturals for pneumatic tools. 


turned out, where nuts, screws, and 
rivets go into the finished product, and 
wherever there’s much grinding and 
chipping. 

(3) Pneumatic tools arc way out 
ahead of portable electric units in air- 
craft plants and in the foundries; they 
share the auto field about fifty-fifty. 

e Why—The big reasons for the grow- 
ing popularity of air tools are these: 

e Pneumatic tools are smaller and 
lighter than comparable electric units— 
sometimes only half the size—and so 
are casicr, less tiring to handle, That's 
especially important for women em- 
ployees, or where work is done in 
cramped quarters. 

¢ The tools are becoming increas 
ingly powerful; types that were rated at 
1 hp. in 1937 now deliver 3 hp. or 4 
hp. (but the air pressure need is the 
same—90 Ib.). 

e With air tools, there is no dan 
ger of electric shock where tools have 
to be used in connection with water—in 
mines, on docks, in marine installations. 

¢ Pneumatic tools can take a stall 
load—when a screw turn is completed, 
for example—with less wear and tear 
than most electric tools. 

¢ Thev discourage theft. One fore 
man in the Midwest reported that since 
his plant switched from electric to air 
tools, the company hasn't lost a single 
tool. Previously, emplovees snitched the 
universal electric tools to do some tink- 
cring at home. 
¢ The Hitches—A big farm equipment 
maker summed up the feeling of most 
of the mass producers when he said, 
“A person can handle one as easily as 
a wrench.” 

With smaller 


companies, however, 


the picture’s a lot different. Universal 
electric types have gobbled up the small 
repair shop and home workshop market. 

The reason is economic: Pneumatic 
tools are a lot more costly than their 
electrical counterparts—50% to 100% 
higher for many manufacturers—because 
their small size involves machining to 
closer tolerances. Morcove1 
plant already has an air system designed 
into it, the cost of compressor and feed 
line installations can be prohibitive 
when figured for only a few tool 

There are plenty of exceptions to any 
generalization as to when pneumatic 
tools are preferable. For instan where 
a high-power electrical system ilready 
installed in a_ plant, it’s obviously 
cheaper to use 180-cvcle and 
electric tools, which are now being 
developed with a lot of the character 
istics of air types. 

These high-cvele tools have on 
on the pneumatics: They can be hung 
up more casily on an assembly line hook 
than. the pneumatics, which are ham 
pered by the stiff air base. One of the 
big three auto firms said it would prob 
ably switch completels to pn 
power tools if this drawback uld be 


unl ss a 


60-cvcle 


jump 


umatic 


overcome 
e Take Your Chance—The portabl 
tool industry minimizes an\ rv be 
tween pneumatic and the vari types 
of electric power tools on tl rket 
\ big reason is that most of the manu 
facturers sell both varieties and { that 
what thev lose in one line tl 
the other. In their pitch, th 
panies stress: (1) shifting from 
to power operations; (2) stepping up 
speed and power; (3) using t right 
tool for the job 


anual 
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The sign of savings 


FOR OVER 100,000 AMERICAN BUSINESSES 


Wherever you find Addresso- 
graph plates you find repetitive 
writing being done at lowest 
possible cost. 


The Addressograph plate 
is a symbol of the tremendous 
savings that can be made 
through mechanized writing of 
business information that must 
be written more than once. 
You save time, you cut costs, 
you eliminate errors and you 
make many new paperwork 
short-cuts possible. 


Addressograph methods 
work efficiently in the office— 


in the factory—in the ware- 
house—or out in the field... 


wherever the job has to be done. 


Machines that range from 
simple hand operated units 
to automatic models that 
combine writing, accounting, 
statistical and duplicating 
operations in a single run are 
at your command. Scores of 
Addressograph plate styles — 
from the simple Credit Plate to 


a large variety of card-index 
plates—assure the right writ- 
ing unit for your requirements. 


Put up this sign of savings 
in every department of your 
business. Let Addressograph 
save you time and money. Call 
the nearby Addressograph 
office or write Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio — Simpli- 
fied Business Methods. 


© 19a A 


Addressagraph- Multi igre 


N MACHINES 


FOR BUSINES > RECORDS 


SERVING SMALL BUSINESS - BIG BUSINESS ~ EVERY BUSINESS 





COLD ROLLED STRIP 


Follansbee is a flexible, compact organization of steel specialists. 
That’s why it is one of the companies best able to offer special, 
personalized attention to the needs of Cold Rolled Strip buyers. 

Follansbee Cold Rolled Strip is rolled and tempered to your 
specifications—a custom-made quality strip that fulfills most manu- 
facturing needs. 

Follansbee Custom Quality and Custom Service means real pro- 
duction efficiency and time-saving economy in your forming operations. 

Assure yourself a continuous supply of uniform strip from coils, 
delivered directly from the Follansbee mills to your automatics. A 
trained Follansbee Steel representative is as near as your telephone. 
Call him today. He'll gladly discuss your strip steel fabricating 
requirements with you. 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


COLD ROLLED STRIP SEAMLESS TERNE ROLL ROOFING 
POLISHED BLUE SHEETS AND COILS 


Sales Ofices--Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas 

City, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Nashville, New York, Philadelphia, 

Rochester, San Francisco, Seattle; Toronto and Montreal, Canada. 
Mills—-Follansbee, W.Va. 


FPOLLANSBSEE METAL WAREHOUGES 
Pittsburgh, Pe. Rochester, N.Y. Fairfield, Conn. 





Solderless Bonds 


One major trend shaping the future 
of the communications industry is auto 
mation, which got a big boost from 
printed circuits (BW—Aug.9°52,p56) 
The technique of soldering, however, 
has held back development of auto 
mation. It requires a lot of manual 
labor and very careful inspection, and 
has restricted engineers to designs al 
lowing soldering room, so heat won't 
damage adjacent parts. 

Now a technique has been developed 
that may eliminate soldering in many 
electrical, electronic, and _ electro 
mechanical applications. 
¢ High Tension—The new method uses 
a special wire-wrapping tool to produce 
a tight connection between terminal 
lug and connecting wire. It was de 
veloped jointly by Bell Laboratories and 
Western Electric Co., manufacturing 
and supply unit of the Bell Tclephone 
Svstem. 

The tool for making solderless con 
nections is a hand-held gun powered 
either by air or an electric motor. The 
“barrel” of the gun is a rotating spindle 
that slips over the terminal wire. The 
skinned end of the connecting wire is 
inserted into a second opening in the 
spindle. 

As the spindle of the gun rotates, the 
connecting wire is shot around the 
rectangular-shaped terminal about six 
times at verv high tension to produce 
a firm metal-to-metal joint: The tension 
indents the wire at the four corners 
of the terminal. Bell engineers say that 
contact pressure in the finished con 
nection is at least 15,000 psi. for the life 
of the connection. It takes a force of 
approximately 10 Ib. to strip the wire 
from the terminal, and a metal phe 
nomenon, known as “solid-state diffu 
sion” improves the bond as time goes 
on. 
¢ Long Life—Engincers at Bell Lab and 
Western Electric say that the solderless 
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Telecasts from Towers high on Mt. Wilson 


reach huge Los Angeles audience 


With one TV set to approximately 
every three people, Los Angeles 
County has about as highly concen 
trated a TV audience as you'll find 
in any area of comparable size. And 
these millions of watchers can enjoy 
TV at its best because all the major 
Los Angeles stations concentrate their 
telecasting at a single point — a nearby 
mountain top, towering more than a 
mile above the city itself. 

Eighteen miles by direct line from 
Hollywood and Vine stands Mt. Wil 
son, site of the famous observatory. 
On its lofty summit, 6000 feet above 


sea level, are seven TV transmission 
towers. Programs sent out from this 
elevation come through with brilliant 
clarity, and have superior power and 
range. Concentration of telecasting at 
one point means much easier tuning 
for the millions of TV viewers within 
the 10,000-square-mile area served. 
Naturally, these towers were built 
of steel. Steel for five of the seven was 
made and rolled within sight of Mt. 


Wilson — at the Los Angeles Plant of 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Cor 
poration, Bethlehem’s West Coast 
subsidiary. 


With steel plants at Los Angele: 


San Francisco and Seattle, together 


’ 


with steel-fabricating works and other 
facilities, Bethlehem Pacific is supply 
ing substantial quantities of the many 
forms of steel that are serving growth 


and progress of the West. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 





LFT is a SERVICE... the traditional 
Lackawanna “Follow-Through” that 
safeguards and accelerates the flow 
of freight traffic and provides ship- 
pers with every facility needed to 
meet their transportation problems. 


LFT is a METHOD... an efficient, 
streamlined operation which saves 
time, speeds deliveries and supplies 
prompt information to shippers con- 
cerning the whereabouts of their cars. 
A coast-to-coast network of Lacka- 
wanna traffic offices makes the 
advantages of LFT available to all 
who route via Lackawanna. 


LFT is PEOPLE... the personnel of 
Lackawanna’s Freight Traffic Depart- 
ment who do the watching, thinking, 
planning. Friendly people who 
symbolize the personality of the 
Lackawanna Railroad. 


LFT is A WAY OF DOING BUSINESS 
... of meeting situations squarely and 
helping to solve your shipping prob- 
lems because of a sincere interest in 
those problems. Whatever your trans- 
portation needs, get in touch with 
your local LFT man. You'll find him 
a friendly, helpful fellow to know! 


NEW YORK 


Lackawanna Railroad 


SHIPPERS WHO ARE IN THE KNOW, CHOOSE THE ROUTE OF PHOEBE SNOW 
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wrapped-wire connection is faster, more 
loony made, and easier on the 
operator, than soldering. The connec- 
tion is mechanically stable, less likely to 
break through rough handling or vibra- 
tion. 

Clipping excess wire from a solder 
connection, which often causes trouble 
in wired equipment, is not necessary 
because the wire end is part of the 
junction. With the solderless connec 
tion, terminals can be smaller in cross 
section and spaced more closely to 
gether. Since the wrapped connection 
requires a minimum of space, equip 
ment can be smaller. 
¢ Restricted—The companies feel that 
the new method will have a pronounced 
effect on the design of new parts. In 
telephone applications, the trend will 
be toward closer spacing of terminals 
that will be adaptable to use of wrapped 
connections. 

Western Electric, which is now 
using the tool, does not plan to pro 
duce the wire wrapper commercially. It 
will be made available to radio, tele 
vision, and communications companies 
through licensed tool manufacturers. 


Efficient Vacuum Pump 


There are many industries that use 
vacuum processing, but they all have 
one problem in common: The con 
ventional mechanical vacuum pump has 
a habit of gathering moisture in its 
compression chamber. This makes it 
less efcient than it might be. Until 
now, U.S. industries have had no really 
simple, effective way of getting over 
the difficulty. 

But National Research Corp. (BW 

Mar.22’52,p133) may have found the 
answer. It announced this week that 
it has secured exclusive North Ameri 
can distribution rights for a line ot 
German-built pumps. Thes¢ 
says National Research, solve the 
problem neatly. 
e No Oil, No Water—A con 
pump gets into trouble like this: Water 
vapor is sucked into the chamber, along 
with the air or other gas, during the 
intake cycle. It condenses when thx 
gas is compressed. Unless the moisture 
is carried away, it prevents th 
from doing its real job of evacuating 
gas. 

Conventional mechanical cuum 
pumps run a sluice of oil through the 
unit to carry away the moisture as it 
condenses. A big trouble with this 
system is that it takes a lot of oil to 
do the job, plus an elaborate treating 
unit (often larger than the pump it 
sclf) to separate the water from the oil 
before the oil is recirculated through 
the pump. 

National 
what’s called a gas 


pumps, 


ntional 


pump 


Research's pump use 


ballast prin ipl 
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How Wyandotte Chemicals 


help turn towering trees 


WYANDOTTE 


CHEMICALS 


into high fashion fabrics! 


American Enka’s president knows the importance of Wyandotte 
chemicals in making high quality rayon yarns for everything 
from fine fabries to tire cords. 


American Enka knows the miracles of chemistry. Its principal product, rayon 
yarn made from cellulose (wood pulp or cotton linters) by chemistry, is the 
foundation of fashion fabrics, the lifeline of tires. 

So careful and exacting are the manufacturing processes that each inch of 
every cone, skein or beam of Enka rayon is uniform in size, texture and strength. 

J. E. Bassill, President of American Enka Corp., New York, N.Y., knows 
that to get perfection in production, uniformity of raw materials is vital. In 
two of Enka’s processes, steeping and dissolving, Wyandotte Mercury Cell 
Caustic Soda—a product as pure as the fine reagent grades required in 

. . £ . | 
laboratories — is used. 

As a big rayon producer, American Enka knows the outlook is for continued, 
substantial growth for man-made fibers. They know, too, that in this growth, 
as well as in that of all industries dependent on chemistry, Wyandotte Research 
and Wyandotte’s line of organic and inorganic products can play an important part. 

We can help YOU! Bring your chemical needs to us! Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation, Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices in principal cities. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


yandotte CHEMICALS 


Organics, Inorganics — World’s largest manufacturer of 
specialized cleaning products for business and industry 


Putting rayon on skeins (above) for 

dyeing. In dye leveling, the Pluronics*, 
Wyandotte’s new nonionic surfactants, may 
be added as penetrants, and as dispersants 
to retard the dye ... also used as a finish- 
ing agent, emulsifier for finishing agents, or 
to reduce cratering of spinnerets. 


Here, high-tenacity rayon yarn is wound 

on beams to be used in tire cords, drive 
belts, conveyors. Wyandotte Purecal* (the 
purest form of Calcium Carbonate known) 
makes rubber in tire stock and belts more 
durable. In paper, it improves the coating; 
insures good hiding power, better printing. 


Precision Geiger counter measures ex 

perimental radioactive soils (above) 
Wyandotte has expanded facilities for re 
search to industry on problems involving 
chemical raw materials, sanitation, germi- 
cides and commercial cleaning. May we help 
you at our well-equipped Research Center? 





H. H. Anning, American Enka Corporation vice president in 
charge of sales, and Mr. Bassill, president (on right), inspect 
the efforts of a top fashion designer. The fabric is made of Enka 
Rayon Yarn. Enka rayon is widely used in the textile and industrial 


Sheets of cellulose are steeped in 

Wyandotte Caustic to form alkali cellu- 
lose, then shredded and treated with carbon 
disulphide to form orange crumbs (above). 
Wyandotte Mercury Cell Caustic is used in 
textiles, paper, soaps, and fine chemicals. 
It is uniform and of reagent-grade quality. 


In tanks (above) filled with Wyandotte 

Caustic, the orange crumbs are dissolved 
to form a liquid, viscose, to be aged at 
carefully controlled temperatures and spun. 
Scientific control insures uniform rayon 
yarn — Wyandotte quality control assures 
uniform chemicals for your products. 


fields. Wyandotte products, too, have many interesting end uses: 
glass, paper, ink, rubber, detergents, drugs . . . in processing foods, 
textiles, metals. Uniformity of products is the byword for both 
American Enka and Wyandotte. 


Once spun, the yarn is washed, cleaned 

and residual water extracted in the 
vacuum drier (shown above Like rayon, 
other textiles are processed Ww th Wyandotte 
chemicals. Wyandotte chemicals are used in 
textile printing and laundering: also as a 
textile lubricant (for data, consult us). 











Surest way ty do MORE business 


CARRY MORE, and you're bound to deliver 
more... sell more ...mo matter what your 
payload may be. 

White Payload Engineering shows you how 
to carry more payload because White Trucks 
are tailored right to your business. New func- 
tional design, new weight distribution, and 
new weight-saving features substantially in- 
crease Carrying capacity of the new Whites, 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 


FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS 
THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 





and increase your truck earning power, too. 

And time and step-saving design features of 
the White 3000 speed deliveries . . . permit 
more stops per day. . . save time in traitfic. 

In every way, the White 3000 means more 
deliveries ...in less time... at lower cost 
per delivery. Find out from your White 
Representative how it can help you in 
your business. 


From Oil Field to Corner Station, 
White Trucks Save ...and Sell! 


The oil industry uses White Trucks for 
eflicient, economical transportation serv- 
ice...each White expertly tailored to 
exact Operating conditions. This extra- 
capacity tanker is one of many applica- 
tions where faster deliveries are made 
possible by White functional design. 





MEMO 


TO: Plant Building Committee 


FROM: Consulting Engineer : 
RE: Electrification of new Northside plan 





It has been my experience that i —‘y 
companies take the woe: Rago A iodo 
their power requiremen Paap eter 
lants They think in 
ceueaet needs and fail to consider the 


trend toward greater noaneniansS 
Higher horsepower and new curren ‘lh 
ake it very likely 


suming processes m 
that power requirements will double in 


ten years or less. 


We must remember eet Cite tent Se 
ower consumption 

a dee ~sens years and take steps ag 

sure inadequate power supply — ‘tthe 

the new plant obsolete before 1ts 


Planning for the future today a - 
good deal of imagination In cane tag 
better production methods, ined oe 
possible changes in plant rao 
maintenance and mong anager renin c ‘ 
will be well worth the effort. 


lishing our 

sic step toward accompi1 

so Borda I will approve specification’ 

oe electrical distribution woe 

have capacity in peg eetine ¢é 
irements and the exi 

saceit future addition or relocation of 

loads to best advantage. 


Cc. E. 

















Trumbull Flex-A-Power and 


Centr-A-Power control 
equipment are built for 
today’s needs plus 
tomorrow's requirements. 
Write for Bulletin BW-2 








TRUMBULL(T) ELECTRIC 


OUPARTMENT OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
PLAINVILLE, CONN, 











Here’s how it works: After the intake 
stroke has been completed, a small 
amount of air is let into the chamber 
just before the compression stroke be- 
gins. The amount of air is just enough 
to keep the vapor in the chamber from 
reaching saturation and condensing. 
Then the water vapor is carried out, 
along with the gas, by the compression 
stroke. You need no oil other than 
for lubrication and gasketing. 

¢ High Vacuum—National Research 
ran across the gas ballast pump while 
looking for more efficient mechanical 
pumps to use with its high-vacuum 
equipment. To produce a high vacuum, 
the company lets a mechanical pump 
do the heavy spadework, then gets the 
last fine stages of vacuum with a special 
instrument called a diffusion pump. 

The company has been building its 
own diffusion pumps. It has an option 
to manufacture, as well as distribute, 
the German mechanical pumps in this 
country, if demand is heavy enough. In 
the meantime, the company will stock 
pumps and spare parts at its Newton 
(Mass.) factory. National Research is 
importing the basic pump units only. 
American motors, pulleys, flanges, and 
controls are added her 

The pumps are offered in single- 
stage units with capacities ranging from 
2 cu. ft. to 400 cu. ft per minute, 2- 
to 15-cu.-ft. compound units: (two 
rotors on the same shaft), and 30- to 
400-cu.-ft. combination units (two 
single-stage pumps in series) 
e Source: National Research Corp., 
70 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 42, 
Mass. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Protective devices in electrical circuits 
such as circuit breakers and overload 
relays can now be tested swiftly and 
economically for performance. Accord- 
ing to the company, periodic testing 
with a new instrument manufactured by 
Multi-Amp Corp., Harrison, N. J., will 
do much to prevent short circuits, motor 
burnouts, and electrical fire 
e 

A drop of rain striking a small grid on 
the exterior of a building may someday 
automatically close your windows during 
a storm and open them afterward. 
Micro-Moisture Controls, Inc.. 40 FE. 
49th S*., New York 17, ha produced 
pilot models using an adaptation of the 
company’s system for automatically clos- 
ing convertible tops on automobiles. 


. 
Midget hangers for ladies’ hose are the 
latest gimmick in the notions depart- 
ment. Waterbury Cos., Inc., Water 
bury, Conn., is introducing a plastic 
type with a metal spring clip only 34 
in. wide. 
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COMMODITIES 
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So There's Plenty of Copper 


For the first time in a long while, a copper when the dust is finally settled. 
buyer’s market in copper is at hand. For — ¢ Signposts—At midweek, the three 
years the U.S. has had a chronic short- largest American producers were sellin 
age of copper. Now, because of “fav- at 30¢ a Ib. Foreign copper pl, 
orable developments in the over-all sup- around 33¢, but prices were slipping 
ply,” the National Production Authority fast; copper from the Belgian Congo 


has stopped allocating the red metal. was selling for 30¢. 

You can see the change in what's Prices that custom smelters (which 
happening to copper prices. The situa- refine copper scrap) are willing to pay 
tion, in the last few weeks, has gone for scrap are a good indication of what 
from chaos to mere confusion, but — the industry thinks is going to happen; 
now all signs point to a lower price for _ the higher the price for scrap, the more 
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backs up 
your product 


@ TV and Radio 
manufacturers, 
fine furniture fab- 
ricators and mir- 
ror makers are 
backing their 
products with All- 
wood. This de- 
pendable wood 
panel is worth 
looking at and 
hearing about. 
Forward your in- 
quiries to Simp- 
son Logging Co., 
Seattle, Washing- 
ton, national sales 
agents for All- 
wood. 


*Trademark 
Oregon Lumber Co. 
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Your electrician calls this electric power connection to yvour home a “service 
entrance,” but it might well be called a “servants’ entrance.” For if you are an 


average user of electricity you have the equivalent of 6% full-time servants 
to help with the work around the house. 


Much of the credit for this efficient answer to the servant problem belongs 
to America’s vast network of electric light and power companies—a basic industry 


which serves, and is served by, American Cyanamid Company. 


AMERICAN Cyanamid LOMPANY 


For it is with the help of electricity that Cyanamid produces thousands 
of chemicals and related products, many of which find their way, in turn, into 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA. NEW YORK 20.N. Y 
materials for more efficient production of electric power, equipment and appliances. 

Here is a typical example of how American industries work together to add 
to your well-being in the modern work-a day world. 





SPRATANER Loe tt Gpein/ 


SAVE YOUR CLOTHES FROM MOTHS 











Manufactured by 

The Sherwin-Williams Company of Canada Ltd. 

The Canada Paint Company Ltd. 

The Lowe Brothers Ltd. * The Martin-Senour Company Ltd. 


Once you spray clothes with non-staining Green Cross MOTH BOMB, you protect them all season 
(or until cleaned)! Spraying is quick, easy and thorough, because this popular moth-control 
product is pressure packed to s-p-r-a-y automatically from 11 oz. and companion 6 oz. 
sizes of Crown SPRA-TAINER. 

“Modern Design” and “No Top Seam, No Side Seam” construction have kept SPRA-TAINER 
in the lead since it first started to make packaging history as the world’s original propulsion 
can. The success of SPRA-TAINER is but one chapter in Crown’s continuing story of Creative 
Packaging, which covers a vast variety of other fine cans for almost every use. 


Other ye of So Soe Cross family of 
ts, i n SPRA-TAINER ° 
a . One of America’s Largest Can Manufacturers 


: 4 * | = Ps ~" Cr WN Cn 


PHILADELPHIA 
Division of 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, ORLANDO BeEw YORK, BALTIMORE, ST. LOUIS, BOSTON 





Ask your Plant Engineer... 


How valuable 


dust recovery 
automatically 
boosts production 


Nineteen years ago, our engineers developed what we think is the 
most workable way of solving the Dust Recovery problem. It was 
the formation of “dust recovery teams”, consisting of Buell engi- 
neers and the plant engineer—the man who knows his particular 
dust problem better than anyone else. 


This team, drawing on the experience and background of Buell, 
coupled with the plant engineer’s intimate knowledge of his own 
problem, brought about the kind of results industry has been seek- 
ing: substantial production boost, profit increase, improved product 
and/or process, better employee morale. 


To learn more about Buell’s 3 basie systems of Dust Collection, 
Buell’s Team-Up with your Plant Engineer, and how it can work for 
you—send for the new informative booklet en- 

titled, The Collection and Recovery of Industrial 

Dusts. Buell Engineering Co., Dept. 30-K, 70 

Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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ENGINEERED EFFICIENCY IN DUST RECOVERY 
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VAN TONGEREN *SF’ ELECTRIC PRECIPITATOR-CYCLONE 
CYCLONE PRECIPITATOR COMBINATION 



































TYPE ‘LR’ DUST 
COLLECTOR HOPPER VALVES 
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smelters have to charge for refined cop 
per. At the beginning of April, custom 
smelters were charging 34¢ a lb. for the 
refined metal. Now, scrap prices are 
down to a level that would Ict smelters 
charge 28¢—but they're staying out of 
the market, waiting for scrap to drop 
still more. 

In the meantime, the U.S. govern- 
ment has declined to support the mar- 
ket at the 30¢ level. It has stopped, 
“for the present,” buying for the na- 
tional stockpile. 

To trace the turnaround you have 
to go back just about a year, to May, 
1952. At that time, Chile ended an 
agreement under which it had been 
shipping 80% of its copper to the U.S. 
at our ceiling price for foreign copper 
of 274¢ a lb. The other 20% had been 
going to world markets at juicy prices 
well over 50¢. But by May foreign mar- 
kets had softened, and the 20% was no 
longer so profitable. Chile then wanted 
to carmark all its production for the 
U.S. at around 334¢. To emphasize the 
point, Chile stopped all shipments of 
copper to the U.S. 

At the time, this felt like disaster. 
Copper was already critically short, and 
around 30% of what we were using 
normally came from Chile. The solu- 
tion was to keep the 244¢ price ceiling 
on domestic production, and set the 
price for foreign copper free to go 
where it would—with the stipulation 
that copper users could get only about 
60% of their allocations from domestic 
sources. 
eUp and Down—Two things hap- 
pened: Chile’s price went right up to 
364¢, and imports moved up as more 
and more foreign copper—from other 
countries as well as Chile—was diverted 
to the U.S. European demand was 
down, and countries that don’t normally 
supply the U.S. found a ready market 
for their excess copper here. Prices, 
though under Chile’s 364¢, were still 
high. 

That was the beginning of the end 
as far as the copper shortage went; 
supplies were easier by July, and kept 
getting better through the rest of the 
year. 

Then, with the end of price controls 
on domestic production, copper scrap 
came out of hiding. In January, 
the last month under control, 3,500 
tons of copper were produced from 
scrap; in February, 8,500; and in March, 
almost 18,000 (chart, page 123). That 
did it. 
e¢ Obstinate—At midweek, Chile was 
still sticking to its 364¢ price. A sub- 
stantial part of Chile’s revenue comes 
from copper, so the country is under- 
standably loth to cut the price. But 
364¢ copper, in the current situation, 
is completely unrealistic. Most observ- 
ers feel Chile will eventually have to 
come down. 
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A BRASS BAND, junior model, led the clan to Drumshanbo, IN THE SQUARE at Drumshanbo, speeches, dances, anthems 
after dancing, speeches, and drinks at Leitrim. and Irish whiskey were prominent, as usual. 


"acta 


IN DUBLIN, Ireland's boss, Eamon de Valera (left) greets Ed PEATBOGS are the background as Ed Sullivan is photographed 
Sullivan (center) and the irrepressible Mike O'Sullivan. surrounded by a bevy of his feminine charges. 
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fit, CLAN OF AMERICAN SULLIVANS poses en masse be- HOUSEMOTHER, speechmaker, and mainspring of the tour, 
fore the takeoff for the festive tour of the old sod. TWA executive Ed Sullivan gets acquainted with his charges. 


U.S. Sullivans Take Over Ireland 





KYLEMORE ABBEY found the clan examining the magnificent grounds and the collection of vestments and other religious objects. 
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ke means US 
a all of us — 


These people are citizens of the 

S. A., so they're “stock- 

holders” in the U. S. A. They have 

the right to say what they think — 

whether it's about a foreign 

policy, a tax policy, the national debt, 

a labor law, a senator or the life 

guard at the public swimming pool, 

That's one of the greatest assets 

of the U. S. A. — “everybody has a 

right to say what he thinks” 

— but it is seldom pointed out 

that everybody also has a moral 

responsibility to inform himself before 

he squawks or cheers, approves or disap- 

proves. If the 150,000,000 “stockholders” 

in the U. S. A. will keep informed to understand, 
then vigilant to detect and voca/ to protest or endorse, 


the U. S. A. can and will be greater than ever before. 


bifolk and. Western. Rat 


PRECISTOM TRANWMSPORTATION 





UNSHEPHERDED for once, 


Clan Sullivan 


Twenty-four  Irish-Americans _ this 
weck wound up one of the most unusual 
tours ever run by an airline. It began 
with Irish coffee (Irish whiskey, coffee, 
and cream) in New York City’s Wal- 
dorf, moved to Shannon via a Trans 
World Airlines Constellation, and pro- 
ceeded triumphantly through the Irish 
countryside by bus. 

Irish villagers danced for and with 
these 24 “exiles” from the U.S. and 
Canada, made speeches to them, sang 
to them, gave them Irish whiskey by the 
gallon—all because the visitors were, as 
an Irish newspaper called them, the 
“Sentimental Sullivans” returning to 
their grandparents’ homes. 
¢ Something New—This tour was not 
the usual sort of thing that TWA does. 
It was, in fact, the first thing of its 
kind that anyone can remember, as far 
as cither TWA or Ireland is concerned. 
Normally, TWA would have flown 
these people over, and let Cook’s or 
some other travel organization handle 
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individual American Sullivans take tours of their own in Dublin’s streets. 


Comes Back for a Visit 


them from there. But this first clan 
tour was specially timed by TWA to 
arrive in Ireland on the second day of 
what the Irish have called in Gaelic, An 
Tostal—subtitled in English “Ireland at 
Home.” This national program, which 
lasts three weeks, is something new this 
year. The object of the Irish govern- 
ment is to build the tourist trade by 
developing a kind of Festival of Britain, 
with folk dancing, concerts, sporting 
events, tours, and “illuminations”— 
which means they light up the towns 
with colored lights. 

¢ High Brass--There was something 
else unusual about The Sullivan Tour 
of Ireland: It was led personally by a 
top TWA executive, Edward S. Sulli- 
van, Director of Agency and Interline 
Sales. This lively, genial man fathered 
the whole idea, which started in Dub- 
lin last fall as a joke, when Sullivan re- 
marked to someone in the cocktail 
lounge of the Gresham Hotel that he 
would bring over the Sullivan clan. A 


travel correspondent on a West Coast 
newspaper got wind of the idea and 
gave it some publicity. 

Pretty soon Sullivan was getting let- 
ters from Sullivans and nee Sullivans all 
over the country. The upshot was a 
formal brochure outlining the trip, and 
an arrangement with Coras lompair 
Eireann, the state-owned transportation 
system, to provide bus, driver, and 
courier. 

The 24 Sullivans—not including Ed 
Sullivan and Larry Murphy, TWA’s 
San Francisco public relations man— 
came from all over the U.S., plus two 
from Canada. There was at least one 
ringer—a King who came along with a 
Sullivan fried. 
e¢ $595 Per—The group had two com- 
mon characteristics; none was first-gen- 
eration Irish (most of them were third 
generation), and all could fork out $595, 
the whole cost of the tour 

From the native Irish p 
the biggest attraction in th 


int of view, 
rowd was 
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The good taste that marks these television cabinets fits them for any room 
setting. Simple and functional, they blend handsome lines, clean finish and 
rich color into an eye-appealing effect. 

They’re proof of the many design advantages of BakeLitE Phenolic Plas- 
tics. Plastic molding has made sharp angles and corners unnecessary — soft, 
curving lines have been used without extra cost. The colors — ebony, mahog- 
any, or walnut, are self-contained. The surface is harder, more scratch- 
resistant than applied finishes. Moist glasses won't mar it. 

This practical beauty is important because table model TV sets are often 
moved about —from living room to porch to den—even by car to the summer 
cabin. And a cabinet molded in one piece from Bake.rre Phenolic Plastics 
stands up under such treatment. 

Phendlic plastic cabinets retain their dimensions. They resist humidity and 
temperature change. The well-known electrical insulating properties of 
BAKELITE Phenolic Plastics are of major importance to the primary job — 
housing high-voltage electrical equipment. 

Similar large-scale moldings of Baketrre Phenolic Plastics include furni- 
ture drawers and cabinets for air-conditioning units. Large or small, your 
product designs can profit from the use of these materials. Bakelite Company 
engineers are ready to help. Write Dept. PY-61. 


cemTUCEY STRAICH 
sourtos 


.--1V Cabinets 
of PHENOLIC PLASTICS 


PUPPETS’ heads of Vivyuitre Brand Dispersion 
Resins are finely detailed, colorful, flexible. Resist 
grease, abrasion, aging. Washable with soap and 
water. Molded by Geneve Mfg. Corp., Trenton, 
N. J., for Jay V. Zimmerman Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ILLUMINATED SIGN made of Vixytite Plastic 
Rigid Sheet is printed in four colors, has trans- 
parent areas and intricate 3-dimensional details. 
It is strong, durable, easily cleaned. Made by 
L. A. Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago 21, Il. 


Motorola Television Cabinets 
molded by Chicago Molded Products Corp., 
Chicago, Il. 


BAKELITE 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS 


_/8\, 
rave WOOF mann 
BAKELITE COMPANY 


A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
in Canada: 
Bakelite Company (Canada) Lid., Belleville, Ontarie 


GOLF BALL CONTAINER of Baxexire Styrene 
Plastic is combination display package with bot- 
tom half usable as practice putting hole, and cover 
that becomes utility shelf when attached to locker 
Molded by Cowan-Boyden Corp., Providence, BR. I 





Technical Survey 
. to investigate market re- 
quirements, use-specifications 


and competitive products. 


Research and Development 
. to analyze product function, 
determine the approach for 


fundamental development work. 


Design Engineering 
to design the product to 
meet required standards of per- 


formance e, appearanc ec, life, cost. 


Production Engineering 
. to determine produce-ability, 


useful life, maintain-ability. 


For More Information .. . 


write for brochure de~ 
scribing how we serve the 
product -development 
needs of an important 
cross section of American 
industry. 


2915 Detroit Avenue 


how to bring 


your 
195X 
product 


into 


sharper focus 


Are you devoting enough time and 
attention to analyzing and defining 
your product development goals? 
Through our Creative Product 
Development service, and a staff 
of 125 technical specialists, we 
have helped many leading firms 
focus more sharply on their 
new-product goals and 


product improvement needs. 


We can start with a preliminary 
Technical Survey of market 
requirements and use-specifications 
—and carry through every phase 
of Research and Development, 
Design Engineering and Production 
Engineering—to a completed 
pre-production prototype. We can 
provide specialized technical 
assistance of any of these phases, 
in collaboration with your own 


management and engineering staff. 


PLANNED 


designers for industry, inc. Ed 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
Established in 1935 


PROpuCcTS 





Michael O'Sullivan, a 64-year-old six- 
footer. Mike, an insurance man, wore 
Western attire—tep-gallon hat, fringed 
buckskin jacket, boots. But Ed Sullivan 
was the real mainstay of the expedi- 
tion. 

At 43, Sullivan is by way of being a 
pioneer in commercial aviation. He 
hails from Effingham, Kan., where his 
father owned a bank. Ed _ gravitated 
naturally toward busines He had 
$4,000 saved up when he went to Kan 
sas State College at 18, a bankroll ac 
cumulated partly by buying up assets 
of banks that failed in the depression. 
He studied animal husbandry, but got 
an aviation job in 1933; in 1945 he 
joined TWA. 
¢ Competition—Ed Sullivan admits 
freely that he planned the Sullivan trip 
to take the play away from ‘T'WA’s arch 
rival, Pan American World Airways, 
which also pushes the tour business for 
An Tostal. 

The Sullivan trip was focused on Ed 
Sullivan from the moment the group 
gathered for brunch at the Waldorf 
Eight Sullivan children—the baby was 
left at home—said goodbye to Daddy, 
who posed for photographers sur 
rounded by his brood—some of them on 
his neck. 

On the flight over, Ed got to know 
cveryone by his first name. At Shannon 
airport, bleary-eyed from the 12-hour 
air-coach trip, he replied appropriately 
to the first official reception at break 
fast. This was at 8 a.m. Irish time, and 
3 a.m. Eastern Seaboard time 
e Some Firsts—The CIE. bus then took 
guests and baggage to their first enter 
tainment, at the small town of Ennis, 
a few miles from Shannon. The entire 
village turned out, and the Sullivans 
got to know the chill Irish spring 
weather; local An Tostal committees; 
Irish folk dancing as performed by tiny 
mites with bare, goose-pimpled legs; 
strong Irish whiskey; and the speech 
makers’ opening “‘Ladies and gentlemen 
and reverend fathers.” Mike made his 
first major public appearance. He was 
photographed with small wide-eyed boys 
who thought he was from Texas. He 
danced a jig of his own invention, and 
received a plaque honoring the O’Sulli 
vans. 

By afternoon the trip had assumed 
its own characteristic shape. ‘The driver, 
Brien O’Brien, sang songs over the 
loudspeaker (Mother Machree, Come 
Back to Erin), spelled off by the cour 
ier, Paddy J. O'Sullivan. The group 
also took up singing. 

At Limerick, the oldest local Sullivan 
(he was 92) turned out to see the Ameri 
can Sullivans. He had emigrated to 
New York in his youth, not liked it, and 
returned. The “exiles” couldn’t under- 
stand this. Some of them were per 
turbed by the poverty of many of the 
small farms. “I don’t wonder the old 
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This could be YOU solving a production problem 


Take 20,000 gallons of brown sul+ 
fate pulp (the stuff that coarse, low- 
grade paper is made of). 

Run it through a five-step chlorine 
bleaching-caustic extraction process. 

Result: a “high-brightness” pulp 
-—pure white, stable; usable in a 
wide range of attractive (and profit- 
able) grades of paper. 

Your product—be it paper, fiber, 
or steel; plastic, fluid, or solid—fits 
into this picture too. 

For, no matter what you want to 
do with a product or process, you 
can often do it better—and cheaper 
-with chemicals that come from 
salt. 


— Fam the Lilt of the Exh 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


NIAGARA FALLS + TACOMA 


You can get a dependable supply 
of heavy chemicals like chlorine, 
caustic soda, muriatic acid, and sul- 
fides from Hooker. You can also get 
high-purity intermediates—to use as 
“building blocks” in your manufac- 
turing operations. 

And you can get able technical 
help on any of the thousand-and-one 
jobs done faster, better, more cheap- 
ly with Hooker Chemicals. 


If you are “thinking big” about a 
product or a process (or even if you'd 
be happy with a minor improve 
ment), it will pay you to get ideas 
from a company that grows by help- 
ing other businesses grow. 

Hundreds of today’s new products 
are‘being made with chemicals from 
salt. Hundreds more are on the way. 

Will yours be among them? Now’s 
the time to decide. 


What chlorine and alkali chemicals are doing for industry 
Free 24-page illustrated booklet tells in nontechnical language 
how industry is using cheraicals made tom salt. Also lists 

} Hooker products and processes. For your copy write us at 
21 Forty-Seventh Street, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


HOOKER 





CHEMICALS 


¢ NEW YORK « CHICAGO «+ LOS ANGELES 





For the 


FLIGHT TIME 


of your life 


fly PAL 


ROUTE OF THE Orient-Star> 


On your next trip, fly the airline expe- 
rienced world travelers choose! Enjoy 
PAL's famed ‘‘guest of honor"’ service, 
complimentary cocktails, snacks and ex- 
cellent hot meals. You'll appreciate too, 
the luxurious restfulness of bed size 
berths and Ful-Rest lounge chairs. 


DeLuxe DC-6B and DC-6 service 


© SAN FRANCISCO TO MANILA: 

Twice weekly via Honolulu and Guam. 
@ ORIENT SERVICES: 

Twice weekly to Hong Kong, Okinawa, 


Tokyo, Formosa. Connections to Bangkok, 
Singapore, Indonesia, Australia. 


@ MANILA TO LONDON: 
Twice weekly via Calcutta, Karachi, Tel 
Aviv, Rome and Madrid or Zuvich/ 


Frankfurt. 


DEPENDABILITY .. . spanning 9/4 of the world 


SAN FRANCISCO * NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO 
WASHINGTON, D.C. « LOS ANGELES « HONOLULU 


See your travel agent, or 
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“ 


. . « honored in a speech 
that none of them could 
understand .. .” 

SULLIVAN TOUR starts on p. 126 


folks got out of here,” said one lady. 
¢A Straggler—That night the tour 
reached Galway and a welcome by the 
mayor, Michael Lydon. Next morning, 
Ed Sullivan's real work began. He had 
to get a taxi so three late-risers could 
catch up with the tour in the high, bar- 
ren Connemara peninsula. In Kylemore 
Abbey, a Dominican nunnery, he made 
appropriate remarks on the showing of 
rcligious vestments—one was made from 
a frock originally worn by Spain’s Queen 
Isabella—and other religious objects. On 
the road outside, he used all his Irish 

‘rsuasions to retrieve one tourist who 
Rad met up in a bar with a young man 
who ied .e dazzling red sports car. 

Back in Galway that night, Ed packed 
his charges off to a Gaclic dance, where 
they were honored in a speech none of 
them could understand. Mike Sullivan 
replied in English—which, according to 
the Irish, was the first time anvone had 
been allowed to speak English at the 
Galway dances in 60 years. About mid- 
night, Ed checked the Sullivan of the 
sports car experience out of the cloak- 
room where he was happily drinking 
potcen, the Irish version of moonshine. 
(The Irish call visiting [rish-Americans 
“returned empties.””) Back at the hotel. 
Ed mediated between another Sullivan, 
and an Anglo-lrishman who said he 
didn’t like Americans. 

e Earlier Tour—Ed_ personally got ev- 
eryone up at cight the next morning for 
an arduous day of retracing the epic re- 
treat of the O'Sullivan clan in the 17th 
Century. Donal O'Sullivan Beare, be- 
set by clan enemies, led 1,000 O’Sulli- 
vans out of Dunboy Castle in 1603. 
Some months later he arrived in the 
Cork and Kerry country with only 35. 

At Carrick-on-Shannon, O'Sullivan 
Beare’s starting point, the tour got an- 
other major ovation. After an hour's 
entertainment by townspeople, Ed Sul- 
livan replied in kind—in song. Then the 
O’Sullivans pushed through crowded 
strects to the Bush Hotel, where the 
banquet tables were graced by municipal 
and An Tostal officials and church dig- 
nitarics. ‘Toasts were proposed in Irish 
whiskey, the national anthem was 
sung. Then the political note arose, as 
it invariably does in Ireland, when a 
grizzled hero of the Irish Republican 
Army made a_ tub-thumping speech 
against partition. 

After lunch the party drove to 
Leitrim, where a plaque honored the 
earlier O'Sullivan trek. The ceremonies 
required some acrobatics by Ed Sullivan. 
He clambered up a ladder to place an 


Irish flag on the plaque, atop a high 
stone wall. There were more speeches, 
more national anthems 

¢ More Whiskey—In the courtyard of 
the Leitrim police station there was 
still more folk dancing by children, 
more Irish whiskey, more adulation of 
Mike by small children. ‘Then on to 
Drumshanbo, at a snail's pace behind a 
blaring band, while Mike proceeded on 
foot leading a band of children. At 
Drumshanbo, folk dancing, singing, and 
Irish whiskey followed in the usual 
order. 

At 10 that night, back to Dublin 
where O’Connell Street was jammed 
with welcomers for the Americans 

Next dav, the O’Sullivans did Dub- 

lin. Eamon de Valera, of the 
Irish state, received them in his office. 
Five times he turned down Mike’s offer 
of his ten-gallon hat, for photographic 
purposes. (Both made the front pages 
next day anyway.) Next day thev headed 
for the south of Ireland and more fes- 
tivitics. 
e It Works—At the time, the 
press took notice of the score to date 
on An Tostal. It reported that in the 
first eight days of April 26,000 people 
came to Ireland, as against 30,000 for 
the whole month last vear. Ed Sullivan 
said that in April of last year TWA had 
booked 204 Americans to Ireland; by 
Mar. 30 this year it had booked 504. 

Still, it’s a matter of dispute here 
whether the Sullivan tour represents 
quite the best way ultimately to build 
Irish tourism. There is a lot of criticism 
—Ed Sullivan himself voices it—that the 
whole base of Irish tourism is too nar- 
row. As far as America is concerned, 
the appeal has been pretty strictly to 
Irish-Americans, mostly of the first gen- 
eration, who want to see the old sod 
before they dic. Ed Sullivan thinks he 
has done some broadening by appealing 
to latter generations. 

There is feeling that Ireland can do 
a terrific business in tourism if it will 
forget the “‘exiles”’—a word that some 
think illustrates what’s wrong with Irish 
thinking. The enthusiasts want Ireland 
to nab some of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of tourists who pass each year 
through Shannon, the first and last port 
of call for air visitors to |! urope. 
¢ And Not Expensive—The Irish quite 
rightly think there is plenty here to de- 
tain people—beautiful scenery, pictur- 
esque countryside, ancient monuments, 
racing, the Abbey ‘Theater. Above all 
what with the best hotels charging only 
about $3 a night (breakfast included), 
and steak dinners to be had for $1—it’s 
cheap. 

Of course, you can’t expect to get 
evervthing the Sullivans did; much of 
that was on the house. But maybe you 
can, at that. Every so often Ed Sullivan 
muses hopefully on the possibilities that 
lie in the likes of Kelly, Murphy, Reilly. 


head 


Sain 
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Alemite “Friction Fighters” 
save ‘Il every 8 hours on one machine! 


oe Cut downtime 80%! 


Lubrication trouble on a vital machine in a big 
Detroit automobile plant. Gallons of oil being 
wasted. Man-hours climbing. Spilled oil creat- 
ing a major housekeeping problem—hazardous 
working conditions. 


A trained Alemite “Friction Fighting” spe- 
cialist was called in. After careful study, he 
recommended the installation of an Alemite 
Lubrication System. A system that would lu- 
bricate all 55 bearings of the machine simul- 
taneously! 


The change was unbelievable! Foremen 
said they’d never seen anything like it! Within 
a 24-hour period, oil consumption was cut 20 
gallons! Lubrication downtime was decreased 
80% ! Bearing temperature was lowered 40°! 
The housekeeping problem was eliminated! 
Estimated saving every 8 hours—$11! A total 
of $2869 a year! 


* * * * 


Alemite’s 35 years of experience in conquer- 
ing friction can work for you, too! An Alemite 
Lubrication Engineer can show you how to 
save. Help you to cut costs, decrease down- 
time, increase profits! For further information, 
contact your Alemite distributor—today! 


Alemite —the great name in lubrication 
serves the great names in industry 


Wherever metal touches metal, wherever you 
find machinery in motion, you’re most likely 
to find Alemite Lubrication and Lubrication 
Systems on the job. Here are but a few of the 
industrial leaders who use Alemite. 


The Warner & Swasey Co. © S.K.F. Industries, Inc. a PRODUCT OF 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. "oe 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. SW 


Bethlehem Steel Company iwi REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


wWennen 35 Years of Lubrication Progress 


ALEMITE LUBRIKART—A Complete Lubrica- 
tion Department in One Compact, Portable 
Unit —Here’s all you need to do an orderly, 
efficient lubrication job anywhere in your 


| 

| Please send me FREE New Booklet 

| 
plant. Containers are filled from original : 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


C] “11 Ways to Cut Production Costs.” 


Include Facts on “‘Oil-Mist the a 
ing new syste that otomizes oi! 


lates it to bec 3s under pressure 


drums, then Lubrikart is rolled to individual 
machines. Ideal for high-pressure lubrica 
tion, filling hydraulic systems, servicing oil 
reservoirs, lubricating gear housings, refill 
ing grease guns and oil cans. Saves time, 
eliminates waste, prevents contamination. 


ALEMITE, Dept B-43 
1850 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill 


Nome 
Company 


City 








THE EXPOSITION 
OF BASIC 
MATERIALS 

FOR INDUSTRY 


HERE'S WHAT YOU WILL SEE: 
Metals ¢ Plastics 

Rubber © Other non-metalics 
Cast forms 





15-19 


1953 


GRAND 
CENTRAL 
PALACE 


NEW YORK 


NATIONAL MATERIALS CONFERENCE 

A comprehensive conference on 

materials reaching into every criti- 

cal phase of materials selection, 

product design and engineering 

will be held concurrently with the 

exposition. Top experts from 

major industries will lead confer- 

ence sessions. 
Here's the great new exposi- 
tion that enables you to see and 
compare all the basic materials 
in one place, under one roof, at 
one time . . . to talk to the 
country’s top materials experts 
. .. to study the latest applica- 
tions of materials new and old 
. . . to pick up new ideas that 
will spark new product design 
and product improvement, 
lower costs, boost sales. It's the 
dreamed-of show for product 
and tmaterials engineers, prod- 
uct development executives, 
research, production and sales 
executives, product designers, 
top executives. Write for tick- 
ets and details.. 


CLAPP & POLIAK @ EXPOSITION MANAGEMENT 
341 Madison Avenue « New York 17, N. Y. 
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New Cars for Old 
LITTLE ROCK-One of the Ara- 


bian Nights tells how a wicked magi- 
cian, to trick Aladdin, offered to trade 
“new lamps for old.” He expected to 
take a loss on the deal to get the magic 
lamp he wanted. 

‘Today an Arkansas Chevrolet dealer 
is trading new cars for old. But he 
expects to make a profit. 

The man who thought up the fan- 
tastic deal is Ernest Bailey, mayor of 
Cabot, Ark. (pop.: 1,147; about 30 
mi. northeast of Little Rock), and 
Chevrolet dealer there for 21 years. 
He admits that the idea originally 
was to get publicity, but he now insists 
that he'll make at Teast a small profit. 
Other car dealers in the area say that’s 
an underestimate. 
¢ The Deal—Here’s how Bailey’s deal 
works: He has traded 110 new 1953 
Chevrolets, stripped (no radios, heaters, 
or other extras), to 11 state agencies, 
but mostly to the Highway Dept., even 
up for the same number of used 1952 
cars, of whatever make and however 
equipped. Before he closed the deal, 
he got the state to agree to repeat it 
in July. 

Most of the 1952 cars that he took 
in trade are Plymouths, Fords, and 
Chevrolets. But some are more valuable 
cars—De Sotos, Mercurys, Oldsmobiles. 
Many of them are equipped with radios, 
heaters, scat covers, and other extras. 
Because of this, and because he doesn’t 
have to pay the $125 federal excise tax 
on cars sold to state agencies, Bailey ex- 
pects at least to break even on the pres- 
ent deal. 
¢ Repeat—He expects to make his real 
money in July, however, when he will 
trade new 1953s for used 1953s, some 
of which will have been used no more 
than two months. He plans to sell 
the used 1953 cars at a discount of 
about $200 from the new-car list price 
(that’s what they're selling for in the 
Little Rock area today). ‘Thus, a 
Chevrolet that sells new for about 
$1,900 without extras, he will put on 
the market for $1,700. No federal ex- 
cise tax means he saves $125 of this, 
leaving him only $75 less than his 
normal profit of approximately $425 a 
unit. 

That would mean a profit of $350 a 
car, or $38,500 on the 110. units. 
Bailey doesn’t expect to make that 
much, however; some of the cars he 
will take over in July are sure to have 
been badly used. 

Bailey told BusINEsS WEEK that if 
he loses money on the first half of the 
deal, he'll “charge it up to advertising.” 


pointed out 
already re- 
clear his 


Then he grinned, and 
that the publicity he has 
ceived has enabled him to 
inventory completely of used cars. And 
more than half of the business, he 
figures, is from people in Little Rock, 
who would normally come all the way 
to Cabot to buy a car. 

«No Competition—When Bailey's 
deal was first announced, other dealers 
in the state complained that the state 
should have taken bids. So the state 
did ask for bids on some other used 
cars—and got offers of a 
$125 a car in cash in addition from 
dealers who wanted to trade new cars 
for old on the same type of deal. But 
Bailey had already skimmed off the 
cream. 

Bailey got a lot of publicity last 
year when he loaned 28 dual-control 
cars to schools in the state at no charge 
for driver-training cours¢ Did that 
help business? “You'd surprised 
how manv school buses I’ve sold all 
over the state since then,” he says 

Bailey points out that he will deal 
only in 1952 cars (nothing earlier) and 
only with state agencies exempt from 
the federal excise tax. 


Water: Yea and Nay 
DALLAS-This city has been pretty 


badly short of water ever since last fall 
(BW—Oct.25’52,p146). And there’s no 
immediate relief in sight. So last week 
the City Council passed a new set of 
water-use rules, effective until further 
notice. 

It’s now illegal: to wash a building 
floor, filling-station apron, truck body, 
etc., unless it’s a matter of safety; 
to permit any plumbing defect. such as 
a leaky faucet, to go uncorrected; to use 
water in fountains or swimming or 
wading pools or on golf courses or 
other recreational grounds; to let water 
flow constantly in any commercial es 
tablishments, such as photographic labs, 
laundries, flower shops, restaurants, ete. 

But it is O.K.: to wash cars out of a 
bucket or pot, or commercially with a 
recirculating device that loses no more 
than 5% of the water; to turn on the 
air conditioning, again if no more than 
5% of the water is lost; to water lawns 
and shrubs everv other Saturday (odd- 
numbered houses one week, even-num- 
bered the next, but lawn sprinkler svs- 
tems are taboo, and water i 
illegally wasted if it run 
street). 


The Tie That Binds 
HOUSTON —When 


fifth- and sixth-largest bank 


much as 


considered 
into the 


Houston’s 
innounced 
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UNDER THE “CRUST” of this “deep dish pie” is an ingre- _ tion is not localized, but is complete throughout the entire ladle 
dient destined to make America’s top quality steel even better, FERROCARBO deoxidizer is well-established for its unique ability 
When FERROCARBO grain, one of the “man-made minerals” to help produce clean uniform grey iron castings. Continuing 
by CARBORUNDuM, is used in steelmaking, it carries off the me- exhaustive tests indicate that what FERROCARBO has done to im- 
tallic oxide impurities present in the molten steel. Deoxida- prove the quality of cast iron, can also be done for steel 

Made by the Bonded Products and Grain Division 


Where's the limit to what you ean do with 


CARBORUNDUM’s “man-made minerals”? 


MAKING GAS for industrial and domestic consumers is a mass-pro- A PERFECT BALL is what a bowler calls his success in hitting 
duction business like many cthers, but a good deal more automatic. the pocket for a strike. A perfect ball is what leaves his hand, on 
The problem narrows down to finding the best combination of proc- of the humbler examples of centerless grinding, shaped to perfect 
ess and equipment for operating the longest possible time with the — sphericity with the help of a grinding wheel by CARBORUNDUM, To 
highest productivity. Seattle Gas Company—like most utilities making get that Last micro-inch of accuracy on any operation, you can depend 
oil-gas — uses CARBOFRAX silicon carbide checkers and gets maximum _ on abrasive products by cARBORUNDUM. 

output with little or no maintenance. Made by the Refractories Division Made by the Bonded Products and Grain Division 


Write to CARBORUNDUM for help 


TRADE MARK 
on your problems that “man-made minerals” may solve 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, Room 134, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.————————. 
Manufacturers of Refractories « Heating Elements « Resistors « Metal Additives « Grinding W heels « Coated Abrasives + Sharpening Stones « Abrasive Grains 


‘CAR BORUNDUM,"’ **FERROCARBO’’ AND ‘‘CARBOFRAK’’ ARE REGISTERED TRADE MARKS 








PEOPLES FIRST 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


When you 
think of 
money at work 


Shirk of 
PEOPLE == 
FIRST g — 





Consumer financing plays a vital 
art in helping to maintain the 
igh production level of the auto- 
motive industry. Today, approxi- 
mately 70% of the automobiles 
sold are financed on installment 
payments. Here again, money at 
work strengthens our economy. 


In the Pittsburgh market, 
Peoples First National has played 
an important part in consumer 
credit. Last year, for example, 
56,465 people Cache automobiles 
and other consumer purchases 
through Peoples Time Plan. 


But the automotive industry is 
only one of the many major manu- 
facturing groups that benefit when 
we put money to work. For nearly 
90 years, Peoples First has ex- 
tended financial assistance to com- 
panies and individuals in many 
fields—throughout the nation. We 
invite you, too, to take advantage 
of our complete banking facilities. 


NATIONAL 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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a couple of months ago that they would 
merge, it didn’t seem like anything out 
of the ordinary. The South Texas Na- 
tional Bank and the Union National 
Bank, now located right across down- 
town Main St. from each other, would 
merge to form the Texas National Bank; 
since neither building was big enough 
to house both, a new skyscraper bank 
building would be put up by early 
1955. 

But right there is where the banks ran 
into trouble. What would they do until 
1955? Texas law prohibits branch bank- 
ing. And for one bank to operate out 
of two buildings, even two buildings 
right across the street from cach other, 
would be branch banking. 

The best solution that seemed to be 
available was to build a passageway 
under Main St. If the two were con- 
nected by a passageway—even though it 
were just big enough for one person to 
squeeze through—they would be one in 
the eyes of the law. But $40,000 was a 
lot to spend on something that would 
be used only about 18 months. 

Last week the problem was solved. 
The two buildings will be connected— 
but by a pneumatic tube, not a passage- 
way. That will be enough, the state’s 
legal department has ruled. And it will 
cost only a few thousand dollars. 


Pipe Down, Ye Bells 
BAKERSFIELD, CALIF.—Burger- 


meister beer, made by San Fran- 
cisco Brewing Corp., is the second- 
largest-selling beer in California. 
Theme song of its radio and TV ad- 
vertising is a singing commercial, to 
the tune of Oh My Darling Clemen- 
tine played on bells. 

Recently the company installed a 
sct of electrically amplified chimes on 
the roof of the Sill Building here. The 
idea was that the chimes would ring 
out the hours as a public service—and 
would also ring out Clementine four 
times a day. Week before last the 
City Council tentatively approved a 
special ordinance permitting the loud- 
speaker. Then the protests began to 
mount. 

At another council meeting last week 
some 200 opponents—mostly ministers 
and church members—appeared. Al- 
though there was a general fecling that 
there would have been no objection 
to Clementine if it hadn't been for 
the singing commercial, and _ possibly 
not even then if it hadn’t been a 
commercial for beer, the ordinance 
was killed. The chimes will still mark 
the hours—as its gift, the company says, 
to the city—but there will be no com- 
mercials. 

“The bell will toll in Bakersfield,” 
reported the San Francisco Chronicle, 
“but it will not toll for Burgermeister 
beer.” 


Updates 
ST. LOUIS-—A strange quirk in the 


deal whereby Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
maker of Budweiser beer, bought the 
St. Louis Cardinals baseball team was 
the fact that a rival brewer, Griese- 
dieck Bros. Brewery Co., had already 
contracted to sponsor the radio broad- 
casts: of the Cardinals’ games (BW— 
Feb.28'53,p32). Griesedieck. also had 
an option to sponsor telecasts of the 
games. Now Griesedieck has relin- 
quished the TV rights; Anheuser Busch 
has announced it will be its own TV 
sponsor, though it’s not sure yet how 
many games, or which ones. 


NEW YORK CITY —Two ycars 
ago Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. pro- 
posed that New York’s shuttle subway 
between Times Square and Grand 
Central be replaced by cars moving on 
an endless rubber belt (B\W—Mar.31, 
’51,p26). This week Goodyear and 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., joint 
developers of the belt conveyor, un- 
veiled a working model at New York's 
Ambassador Hotel. Purpose was to 
convince trade and civic associations 
of the practicality of the idea. The 
city’s Board of Transportation is con- 
vinced already; the belt shuttle was 
the brainchild of its chairman, Col. 
Sidney H. Bingham. Despite this 
sponsorship, the city’s financial and 
transit troubles (BW —Apr.18'53,p86) 
will probably prevent adoption of the 
idea any time soon. 


ATLANTA-Final returns 
in yet on the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce effort to sell 25,000 ““T'V Booster 
Books’”—$5 books containing four 
tickets each to the Atlanta baseball 
team’s home games—to get ball-team 
owner Earl Mann to permit telecasting 
of the games. Indications are that 
only about 20,000 books will be sold. 
But Mann has relented, has O.K.’d TV 
anvhow. Of the 77 home games, 39 
will be televised; Ford dealers in the 
area covered by WSB-TV will sponsor 
them. 


CLEVELAND-The Air Force is 
fed up with the seemingly endless 
squabble between Aluminum Co. of 
America and the suburban village of 
Cuyahoga Heights over tax payments 
on the 50,000-ton forging press Alcoa 
is building for the Air Force. The 
dispute has held up construction of 
the press for nearly three months 
(BW—Feb.21'53,p130). Now Air Force 
Brig. Gen. K. D. Metzger has written 
Alcoa officials that the Air Force can- 
not tolerate any further obstruction of 
the national defense program. He told 
them to go ahead, promised them full 
protection against any interference 
from village officials. 
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‘‘Where Quality 





is a 
Responsibility. ..’’ 


| = have long been familiar with WEBSTER 
ELECTRIC’S proudly heralded slogan, “Where 
quality is a responsibility and fair dealing an 
obligation.”” What does it mean—to you, as a 
businessman, as an American interested in 
better living? 

No idle words, these! They are the essence of a 
business policy that, for nearly a half-century, has 
favorably affected the lives of millions of people. 

First and always, WEBSTER ELECTRIC is an 
honorable house. All our experience, our skills, our 
engineering and manufacturing facilities have ever 
been—and will ever be—devoted to producing 
goods of highest quality and precision . . . widely 
diversified products involving electronic, electrical, 
hydraulic and mechanical design. 

Instead of building down to a price, we have 
chosen to build up to our inflexible ideals of “how 
good can a product be... how well can it do its job?” 


Scope of our products — This policy first 
found expression, product-wise, early in the cen- 
tury, in our farm-engine magneto... a pioneer 
product which was so well made that, more than 
forty vears later, thousands of the oldest units are 
still in daily use. 

Next, WEBSTER ELECTRIC turned its talents to 
making ignition transformers for oil burners. Then 
it became a pioneer in the field of the oil-burner 
fuel-unit, the ingenious device that is the “heart” 
of automatic oil-burning heating systems in mil- 
lions of American homes. 

Later, WEBSTER ELECTRIC made intercommuni- 


cation history with Teletalk, the voice -to-voice 








system of amazing tone and fidelity that has been 
recognized, since its inception, as the leader in the 
field of quality intercommunication. 

More and more diversified products were added 
as demands and markets dictated, and as expanded 
facilities made them possible: A formidable line of 
oil pumps for hydraulic mechanisms powered by 
oil under pressure, and for pressure lubrication . . . 
phonograph record-player pickup cartridges and 
tone arms for original equipment and replaceme' 
use.... Latest of all, the famous Ekotape ta) 
recorder, which is finding increasingly widespread 
acceptance in commercial, industrial, professional, 
institutional and home use... 

Serving many fields—This, then,is wessTer 
ELECTRIC. [t has grown in stature as its scope has 
broadened. We serve business, industry, and the 
home. We long have supplied our national govern- 
ment, too, with specialized precision-made prod- 
ucts for armaments and with products for peace- 
time use. 

It is our firm conviction that good business judg- 
ment, good citizenship, and good relationship with 
those we serve demand continued and unswerving 
adherence to WEBSTER ELECTRIC’S proud principle, 
“Where quality is a responsibility and fair dealing 
an obligation.” We are pledged to that policy. 





WEBSTER (v7 ELECTRIC 


RACINE mmm) WISCONSIN 


lity is a Responsibility 













Consumer Credit: 


Credit Men Say No, But- 


The bitter argument over the financ- 
ing of consumer credit is splitting the 
business world right down the middle 
these days. One side claims the na- 
tional economy is definitely endangered 
by the fourfold increase in consumer 
credit loans since World War II (chart, 
above). The other group maintains 
that the loans are still well below the 
explosion point. 

A conference sponsored by New York 
University shows just how sharply the 
experts are divided. Amo H. Johnson, 
vice-president of J. Walter Thompson, 
told the group that the present level of 
consumer credit loans is perfectly safe 
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and could stand another 75% expan- 
sion. Dr. Julius Bachman, NYU pro- 
fessor of economics, said any further 
rises would, in his opinion, cause “seri- 
ous difficulties.” 

The one thing everyone agrees on is 
that the estimated $50-billion of con- 
sumer credit used last year by Ameri- 
can families was an essential prop of the 
distribution of the $216-billion in goods 
and services that were absorbed by con- 
sumers. 
¢ Survey—Checking up on the region- 
by-region and industry-by-industry ap- 

raisal of the problem, BUSINESS WEEK 
is just completed a survey of sensitive 


areas from coast to coast. One definite 
reaction emerges from the survey: No 
explosion is expected unless conditions 
take a sudden, steep turn for the worse. 
For one thing, the survey belied the 
scare stories that have been popping up 
about mounting delinquencies. In all 
uarters, the businessmen supported the 
cheerful note sounded Feb. 28 in the 
latest monthly study of regional delin- 
quencies issued by the installment 
credit commission of the American 
Bankers Assn. 
¢ Delinquency—At that time, ABA said 
that in only a very few communities 
had the delinquency rate on banks’ 
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Is Housing 
Your Problem? 


ALUMINUM is the solution... 


A switch to aluminum tubing for the housing 
of this electric drill permitted the manufacturer 
to capitalize on two important features of alu- 
its light weight and its naturally at- 
tractive finish. 


minum... 


The savings in weight is a direct selling point 
since lightness is of utmost importance in a hand 
tool of this kind. Furthermore, the manufacturer 
effected important savings in shipping costs. 

Production and assembly costs were also cut 
because aluminum is easily fabricated and re- 
quires only simple buffing for finishing. Naturally 
attractive aluminum is a sales-point in itself, 


The manufacturer, Portable Electric Tools, Inc., 





of Chicago, Illinois, discovered also that alumi- 
num is permanently non-rusting, will neither rust 
nor corrode should it become nicked or worn. 


Perhaps this application of aluminum may sug- 
gest to you a similar conversion from other ma- 
terials. Dollar savings in manufacturing and 
shipping costs, high corrosion resistance, nat- 
urally attractive finish plus added sales appeal 
are yours with aluminum, 


Consult Reynolds Aluminum Specialists about 
your design or production problems. Call the 
Reynolds office listed under “Aluminum” in your 
classified directory, or write Reynolds Metals 
Company, 2585 S. Third St., Louisville 1, Ky. 


Be sure to see “Mr. Peepers” every Sunday night, 7:30 EST, NBC-TV; hear “Fibber McGee and Molly” every Tuesday night, 9:30 EST & PST, NBC. 


REYNOLDS & 


ALUMINUM 








HAS AS ALUMINUM™ in 
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Wouldn't be much harmony 
if everyone played as he 
pleased. Timing and 

team work are needed — 

in a band, a ball game, 

or a business. Stromberg 
equipment times every 
working minute accurately, 
keeps the business 

team together. 


STROMBERG 


JUNIOR 

Keeps payroll time for thousands of firms. 
Complete in every detai! and 

priced within reach of the smaliest 


poor 
STROMBERG 


TIME CORPORATION 


suosidiary of general time corp. 
109 LAFAYETTE STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
TIME RECORDERS = * 
JOB RECORDERS ° 


TIME STAMPS 
CLOCK SYSTEMS 





consumer credit loans risen above the 
abnormally low level at the end of 1952. 
In most areas, the rate in most loan 
classifications was actually lower than 
two months earlicr—and markedly be- 
low a year ago. 

BUSINESS WEEK'S survey had another 
interesting facet: Few officers of finance 
companies and banks are living in a 
fool’s paradise despite their prosperity 
of late. The vast majority of them are 
well aware of possible future complica- 
tions. Virtually all lenders have brought 
umbrellas and overshoes, just in case 
the fiscal rain should hit them. 

Here’s a sampling from the survey: 

Portland, Ore.—Banks and finance 
companies say their consumer credit 
loans are in good shape. A variety of 
reasons are given. 

¢ Because there is little defense 
spending, the local economy is less sub- 
ject than most to political fluctuations. 

e The strongly conservative local 
lenders have generally kept their terms 
up, despite the relaxation of Regula- 
tion W. 

¢ Borrowings by lumber workers 
(a traditional headache) were low last 
winter because a relatively open winter 
permitted many companies to keep 
their crews working. 

Lenders and merchants alike have no 
illusions that the diet of caviar will con- 
tinue forever. They expect 1953 to 
average out as a good year, but think 
that some bumps are quite likely in the 
fall, especially on automobiles. All hands 
are “watching things a lot closer than 
last vear for any bad signs.” 

San Francisco—Local lenders “are not 
worried about the volume of their con- 
sumer loans or about the delinquency 
rate.” They see nothing to “warrant a 
conclusion that personal credit is over- 
extended and tottering.” 

What does worry them is the possi- 
bility of another rise, like that which 
followed the death of Regulation W 
last vear. In reaction, they have started 
to tighten up, but the tightening takes 
the form of more careful screening 
rather than stiffer terms. Rates aren’t 
up, there’s still no coiling on borrow- 
ings for given income levels, and re- 
payment periods haven’t been short- 
ened. 

What is happening is that loan appli- 
cants are being checked more carefully 
on take-home pay, job permanence, and 
debts; delinquents are being pursued 
more firmly. The lenders think this 
will be enough to keep them in good 
shape if thing, do start sliding next fall. 
As one banker puts it, it’s about time 
that “the borrowing public gets a 
sobering reminder that personal credit 
is not inexhaustible.” 

Los Angeles—“Banks here aren’t hav- 
ing any trouble with personal loan de- 
linquencies yet. But they expect it, 
especially if very many defense contracts 


in the area are canceled. Of course, 
nobody will admit that he is overloaded 
with consumer credit paper but many 
say that they know of competitors who 
are. Most lenders are cracking down on 
late payers, and taking other steps to 
keep consumer credit departments in 
healthy shape.” 

Salt Lake City—Lenders report that 
“there is less delinquency now than a 
year ago, and certainly no more than 
over the average of the past seven 
years.” A banker says: “Sure, people are 
borrowing more than ever before, but 
they’re paying it back. That’s the way 
we like it.” 

One bank admits that it is ‘‘screen- 
ing borrowers more closely and pushing 
delinquents harder than we have ever 
done.” But most of the others say 
“Things look bright to us. We're in the 
lending business so we are as liberal as 
ever in our policies.” 

Kansas City—The reports here are 
much like those in Salt Lake City. De 
linquencies are below normal, and lend- 
ers generally aren’t considering any 
tightening of terms. 

Houston—Leading bankers say that 
consumer credit is not “getting out of 
line.” They do admit a slight increase 
in delinquencies on both personal and 
sales finance loans. They admit that 
this might start an “unhappy” trend 
later. 

To ward this off, they are screening 
applicants more closely and tightening 
collection procedures. One banker says, 
“It’s always a good idea to be in a posi- 
tion to close the barn door before the 
horse decides to get out.” 

Another banker gave an interesting 
slant on rising delinquencies. He says 
they're a direct result of what is hap 
pening in marketing. “Most stores,” 
he savs, “once had no trouble selling 
their goods. The goods were bought by 
who could afford them and whose credit 
was good. That’s no longer true. Now, 
in order to push sales, salesmen are 
signing contracts with a class of people 
who they know are definitely poorer 
credit risks.” 

Boston—Delinquencies ar 
increasing on personal loan 
are not yet alarmed, but they have 
started to set up safeguards against any 
later heavy slowdown in_ installment 
payments. 

Smart !enders are (1) 
time on collections; (2) scre« 
cants more closely; (3) insisting that 
borrowers take a long look at their own 
commitments before increasing them; 
and (4) tightening up terms. As one 
man said, “How long can a boom last?” 
e Education—It remains to be seen 
whether all this new caution is needed. 
But some clamping down can’t hurt; 
after the long borrowing spree it’s prob 
able that some credit buvers need “edu 
cation.” Too many of them have 


definitely 
| cenders 


pending more 
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Just how vm, rous is it for a business- 


man to cross his fingers—when he puts 
away his accounts receivable, tax, in- 
ventory and other records? 


What could possibly happen to them in 
your own office? gone them in an im- 

osing-looking safe. You’re ina fireproof 
pride. You’re covered by fire insur- 
ance. Wouldn’t seem to be much risk. 


But maybe it’s worth a closer look. Par- 
ticularly when it’s a fact that 43 out of 
100 firms that do lose their records in a 
fire go out of business, 


OF (T'S MOSLER . . . IT'S SAFE 


World's largest builders of safes and bank vaults . 
the US. ld Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and th 
waults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hi 


%* Mosler Safe “” [= 


Invitation to disaster 


(forty-three times out of a hundred) 


So—what about that safe you’ve been 
using? Unless you can find the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. label on the 
inside or outside of the door, you'd 
better not trust it. It could act as an 
incinerator for your records once tem- 
peratures got above 350° F. Probably 
would, 

And just how much protection is a fire- 
proof building--against a fire that 
starts in an office? None. It simply 
walls-in the fire, makes it hotter, more 
destructive. 

And your insurance policy? To collect 


fully you have to produce “proof-of-loss 
within 60 days” —virtually impossible 
without your records, 


It’s dangerous to cros fingers. 
Don’t! Find out, today little 
costs to provide the world’s best pro- 
tection for your records—-and you 
business—with a modern Mosler “‘A”’ 
Label Record Safe. 


your 
how 


Consult the classified telephone direc- 
tory for name of the Mosler dealer in 
your city, or mail the coupon now for 
free informative material. 


@eeeoeeeceoaeaeeaeo eee eaeeaeeaeaeeeaeoeaeeaeeeaeeveeeeeeeeeaneenes 


The Mosler Safe Company « Dep't 

Please send me (check one or both): 
C) Mbustrated catalog, describing the new series of Mosler Record Safes 
() Free Mosler Fire “DANGERater,” 


NAME. 
« Mosler built 
e “famous bank 


roshima 


FIRM NAME. 
ADDRESS 


city. 


BW-4, Hamilton, Ohio 


which will indicate my fire rick in 














This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus 


P. Lorillard Company 


$22,500,000 Twenty-five Year 33%4% Debentures 


Due April 1, 1978 


Price 99.20% and Accrued Interest 


356,573 Shares Common Stock 


(Par Value $10 per Share) 


Subscription Price $23.25 per Share 


The Company is offering these shares for subscription by its Common Stock- 
holders, subject to the terms and conditions set forth in the Prospectus. 
Subscription Warrants expire at 3:30 P.M., New York Time, April 28, 1953. 
Prior to the expiration of the Subscription Warrants, the several Under- 
writers may offer and sell shares of Common Stock pursuant to the termsand 
conditions set forth in the Prospectus. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only 
from such of the several Underwriters, including the under- 
signed, as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS SMITH, BARNEY &% CO. 


April 15, 1953 

















Giving uninterrupted service— 
keeps production moving 


CONVEYOR BELTING 
Round the clock production! It’s 
yours with Quaker belting for long 
hauls, short pulls, tough loads or 
steep inclines. Tough, highest 
quality rubber encloses friction 
plies uniformly tensioned for safe 
overall shock absorption. In any 
desired weight or cover thickness. 
Write for name of nearest 
Quaker distributor. 
Belting, Hose, Packing and Moulded Rub- 
ber of every construction for every need 


QUAKER RUBBER CORPORATION 
DIVISION OF H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 
OF PITTSBURGH 
PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
Branches in Principal Cities 




















become like the fellow they are chuck- 
ling about in Texas. 

This character got so far behind on 
his payments to a Dallas store that the 
credit manager really started threaten- 
ing him. “What would your neighbors 
think,” the manager wrote, “if one of 
our trucks drove up and carried away 
all your appliances and furniture.” 

The answer came in a few days: “I 
asked my neighbors, and they all agree 
it would be a dirty trick.” 


Treasury's Hit 


Treasury tries to comb 
out free riders—at the same 
time prices on the new bonds 


drop to par. 


There’s no doubt about it—the Treas- 
ury’s 30-vear 34s went over with a bang 
(BW —Apr.18’53,p135). 

After the offering of around $1-bil- 

lion of the bonds for cash sale last week, 
which was oversubscribed five and one- 
half times, first trading of the 34% 
bonds on a “when issued’ basis was 
buoyant. They advanced nearly a point. 
The premiums faded, however, when 
the Treasury let it be known that 
it had its eves on “free riders,” and 
would see to it that they did not get a 
chance to jump on the gravy train 
(page 196). 
e No Free Rides—Before determining 
allotments, ‘Treasury officials combed 
subscription lists and struck out names 
of those who appeared to be seeking 
the bonds for a fast profit. Brokerage 
house lists of subscribers were scrutin- 
ized closely, and banks sending in sub- 
scriptions were asked about the finan- 
cial resources of the buyers. As a re- 
sult, by the end of the week the hopes 
of many of the speculative-minded for 
a quick dollar evaporated, and the 34s 
titled back to around par 

The Treasury, happy to see its new 
issue well received, was just as pleased at 
the results of its efforts to minimize or 
wipe out fast, free-riding profits. Many 
of those who applied for large amounts 
of bonds, with the hope that they could 
seil them at a profit before thev had to 
be paid for, found when the price re- 
lapsed to par that even if their subscrip- 
tions were accepted, they weren't mak 
ing the. money they first thought they 
would. 

Free riding, of course, was only a sub- 
sidiary force in the heavy oversubscrip 
tion. A bigger factor was that many 
had subscribed for two or three times 
what they wanted, anti: ipating a pro- 
rated scale-down in allotments 
e Rate Question—W all Street was 
pleased with the pricing of the bonds. 
It thought the Treasury had done a 
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may appear in bids for this week’s offer- 
ing of $1.5-billion of 91-day bills, 
which not only is to take care of a 
$1.4-billion maturing issue, but also to 
raise $100-million of new money. 

Obviously, all this is beginning to 
have an effect on short-term money 
rates generally. Commercial paper 
dealers have already felt the need to up 
the rates offered on their wares. Last 
week most New York banks likewise 
taised their collateral loan rates to 3% 
from 23%. And there’s even talk now 
that another hike may soon be made in 
the prime bank rate—perhaps from the 
present 3% to as high as 34%. 
¢ Ramifications—In_ investment bank 
ing circles the Treasury offering of the 
long-term 34s has raised problems on 
pricing new corporate issues. Some 
$40-million of utility bonds are still 
reposing on sellers’ shelves after failing 
to move at recent offering prices. Bank 
ing groups this week, moreover, must 
price a fairly elaborate outlay of planned 
new bond and stock offerings, including 
utilitics issues, railway bonds, equip 
ment trust obligations, debentures ot a 
rubber company, securities for a metals 
company, and, possibly, the $75-million 
Maine Turnpike and a $10-million 
Connecticut building bond. 

Many corporation treasurers may de 
fer new financing plans until the effect 
of the 34s on the new issue market has 
been tested. 
¢ Government Action—On another bor 
rowing front—that of home buving—it 
was evident that higher mortgage costs 
were in store under Veterans Admin 
istration and Federal Housing Admin 
istration arrangements. Congressional 
leaders last week said that VA interest 
rates would probably be advanced to 
44% or 44% from 4%, and on FHA 
loans possibly to 44% or 43% from 
44%. 

However, there’s to be—at least for 
the time being—no new upward changes 
in the rates on government long-terms 
and the Series E savings bonds. 

W. Randolph Burgess, deputy assist 
ant to the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, 
says the government considers not onl 
the new long-term 34s but also present 
E savings bonds to be “‘attractive’”’ to in 
vestors, and no interest rate changes in 
either are anticipated. (The 34% rate 
is the highest for any Treasury issue 
since 1934.) 
¢ Bright Spot—The sale of E bonds, 
Burgess reveals, is one of the bright 
spots in the ‘Treasury financing program 
In the first three 1953 months, E bond 
sales totaled close to $1.4-billion, top 
ping redemptions for the same _ period 
by $215-million. It was the first time in 
years that sales had run so far ahead 
of turn-ins. An_ industry-by-industry 
drive has just begun to expand pur- 
chases of these bonds by workers 
through the payroll savings plan. 
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DIMENSIONAL STABILITY 


ACID & ALKALI! RESISTANCE 


@ A look around a good up-to-date 
home will give you a lot of informa- 
tion about materials you could use in 
your own business. 

Take the phenolics... the molding 
plastics and the resins we have devel- 
oped at Durez. They usually pay their 
way by working under conditions of 
service requiring remarkable combina- 
tions of properties. 

Lustrous molded-in surface plus 
non-conductivity plus moldability in 
large TV cabinets, for instance. Non- 
snagging smoothness plus alkali resist- 
ance in washing machine impellers. 
Temperature and moisture resistance 
in resin-bonded insulating batts. And 
many more. 

With good reasons the phenolics 
are known as the most versatile of the 

lastics in hard-service applications. 
We'd like to work with you in investi- 
gating their use in what you make. Let 
us check your requirements with your 
molder, whether they be better appear- 
ance, better performance, lower pro- 
duction cost... or all three. 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 





Good for 
your business 













- DUREZ 
PHENOLICS 





HEAT & COLD RESISTANCE 


Member 5, P. 
Committee 

on Large Plastics 
Moldings 





THE TALK 
1S SWITCHING 





me was when a discussion of 

bolts and nuts was below the 
dignity of “top brass”. They con- 
cerned themselves chiefly with high- 
echelon financial matters 


But now-a-days things are different. 
Management has come to realize the 
importance of fasteners in the efficient 
assembly of fabricated products—and 
the extent to which proper fastener 
selection can help reduce production 
costs. 


As “break-even” points skyrocket it 
pays dividends to pay attention to 
fasteners—to select carefully the best 
for your particular purpose 


You are invited to utilize Lamson & 
Sessions’ 85 years of experience in 
solving your fastener problems. 


THE LAMSON & SESSIONS CO. 
1971 W. 85 St., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


Cleveland & Kent, O. + Birmingham »« Chicago 


The home of “Quality Controlled” fasteners 
144 





nice job of retailing the multibillion- 
dollar issue. (In addition to the $1-bil- 
lion of the 34s offered for cash sale, as 
much as $1.1-billion additional was 
available in exchange for 
Series F and G bonds under an ex- 
change offer announced at the same 
time. It was indicated that the Treas- 
ury thinks 50% to 55% of the F and 
G holders will ask for the new bonds.) 

But there was one big question in 
the minds of Wall Streeters: Are inter- 
est rates, which have been definitely 
stiffening, still on their way up? 

Some Washington voices, when the 
34% bond issue was announced, 
charged the Eisenhower Administration 
with deliberately pushing up rates. 
Treasury Secretary George M. Hum- 
phrey, however, stating the govern- 
ment’s policy, said: 

“The new issue of 30-year, 33% 
bonds is one step in a program of ex- 
tending part of the debt over longer 
periods and gradually placing greater 
amounts in the hands of longer-term 
investors. 

“The concentration of short-term 
debt in the banks by the previous ad- 
ministration was one of the causes of 
inflation in the cost of living. ...A 
gradual placing of more securities in 
the hands of non-bank investors is a 
necessary step for economic stability. 

“The sale of long-term bonds to 
these investors carries a somewhat 
higher interest rate . . . to the extent 
that the interest on these bonds goes 
to insurance companies, savings banks, 
pension funds, and other forms of peo- 
ple’s savings, it will benefit the millions 
of families who have been most dam- 
aged by inflation and by inadequate re- 
turn on savings because of artificially 
low interest rates.” 
¢ The Symptoms—There were, how- 
ever, strong hints that higher borrowing 
costs were in store for those who use 
other people’s money. It’s a free mart— 
the Federal Reserve is no longer holding 
interest rates to a predetermined level. 

In the bond market, long-term out- 
standing governments again eased to 
their lowest levels on record. The Vic- 
tory loan 24s or 1967- 72 and bank 
eligible 24s, also 1967-72, declined to 
934% of par. At this price the Victory 
bonds touched the level of last Mar. 
26, the lowest point since they were 
issued in 1945. 

In addition, the bill market gave a 
certain reflection of the price buvers 
were willing to pay for short-term 
money. Last week's borrowing of 
$1.4-billion on 91-day bills cost the 
government 2.219%, the second high- 
est in 20 years, compared with 2 073% 
the previous week. The high for the 
past two decades was 2.2284 e, recorded 
last Dec. 23. 

Some people think such costs are 
likely to rise a little farther. A clue 


maturing . 








700 Sina! 7 See. 


OR WE'D SHOW YOU 


MECHANICAL 
MICRO-DRILLING 


A challenge to all instrument .and allied 
manufacturers! 

it is a safe bet that you are using 19th 
Century basic design in your machines for 
small and microscopic drilling. Now avail- 
able, 20th Century patented design 

new, revolutionary and thoroughly proved. 


You can increase drill life, vastly improve 
hole quality and save hundreds or many 
thousands of dollars, limited only by the 
scope of your operations. For the first 
time, as many as 1,000 holes at once — 
parallel multiple drilling up to 100 holes 
in a 3” diameter piate simultaneously. 


Investigate for your own sake. Now the 
standard of quality is ‘‘NAJET'' drilling 
equipment, drilis and technique. Write or 
call National Jet Company, Cumberland, 
Maryland. 


Also Distributors of American Optical Co. 
Industrial Optical Equipment 


a & & 


NATIONAL JET COMPANY 


CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 





++ AND 
N-C¢ 
KNOWS 

wHy 


You think it’s because she’s beautiful and 
charming ... But, no! It’s because, since 
she got her Neva-Clog Stapler, his files 
are neat, complete and orderly. And he’s 
not disturbed by the noisy pounding on 
old desk-type fasteners. 


ASK YOUR COMMERCIAL STATIONER 
TO SHOW YOU NEVA-CLOG 





N-C INDUSTRIAL FASTENING 


Neva-Clog plier-type Staplers seal packages, 
bags, offix labels and tags, join heavy fabrics, 
light woods, plastics, etc.—often faster, cheaper 
than any other method. 








Write, on your letterhead, 
requesting stapler for free trial. 


NEVA-CLOG PRODUCTS, INC, 


510 Logan Street, Bridgeport 1, Conn, 
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Bad Auto Titles... 


. . . would be covered 
by Fidelity Insurance's new 
service. It would save used 
car dealers from one hazard. 


Back in the fall of 1951, N. C. 
Mancy of Murfreesboro, ‘Tenn., caused 
a stir in the used car business. He set 
up the Fidelity Insurance Co. of Ten- 
nessee, for the sole purpose of insuring 
operators of used car auctions against 
bad checks (BW-—Jun.7’52,p88). By 
1952 Fidelity had branched to 18 states, 
insured $109,000,000 in payment 
checks at auto auctions. 

Now Mancy, an ex-operator who 
learned the bugaboos of the auction 
business first hand, plans to get at 
another thorn in the side of auction 
men: losses caused by bad titles. On 
May 1, Fidelity will launch an auto- 
mobile title insurance service. ‘hat 
way, says Mancy, “the auction man 
can be protected on both sides—by 
check insurance on the one and title 
insurance on the other.” 

Mancy thinks the setup will be the 
first of its kind in the U.S., although 
some individual auctions have been op- 
crating check and title coverage sys- 
tems on their own. It will protect auc- 
tion operators and wholesale car buyers 
against cars that are stolen, fraudulently 
obtained, or covered by liens or mort- 
gages. It will not include technical de- 
fects in title. Coverage is expected to 
be particularly valuable in states where 
titles are not required. 
¢ Mechanics—Here’s how the system 
works: ‘The operator takes out a policy 
to cover all cars sold through his auc- 
tion. The operator pays an insurance 
premium of $1 for each car sold with a 
title, and $3 if the transaction involves 
a nontitled car. He issues a 50-month 
title warranty on cach car to its buyer. 
The average operator is expected to 
charge customers a fee of $5 on each 
sale, which will be included in the 
handling charges on the deal. 

In case of a claim, Fidelity will pay 
the buyer the selling price of the car 
less 2% per month depreciation allow- 
ance from the time of the sale until the 
claim comes in. Then Fidelity bills the 
auction operator for 10% of the 
amount—as a penalty to discourage poor 
title procedures on the part of auction 
people. Each auction man will have to 
deposit $500 with Fidelity to guarantec 
that money for his 10% payment will 
be available. 

Fidelity gets another hold on the 
operator by having him agree when he 
takes out the policy to employ a compe- 
tent person to pass on titles; to make 
credit investigations of sellers; to limit 
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sellers to auto dealers, finance com- 
panics, and banks; and—when a seller 
from a title state does not have his title 
with him—to stamp the face of the 
check so it will not be cashed by a 
bank unless the title is attached. 

The title insurance policies will be 
issued only in conjunction with Fidel- 
ity’s check insurance system. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Doctors, barbers, beauty parlor oper- 
ators, and other professional and busi- 
ness people who “sell personal prop- 
erty’’ may be asked by Arizona to pay a 
2% state sales tax on their gross in- 
comes. The state think? the tax, for 
instance, may legally be levied not only 
on sales by doctors of medicines, vita- 
mins, and tonics, but also on “services 
given in connection therewith.” A 
court fight looms. 

* 
Northern Pacific Ry. is augmenting its 
revenues with royalties from 19 oil wells 
in eight Montana fields in the Williston 
Basin. Robert S. Macfarlane, presi- 
dent, says the wells can produce $900 
to 3,000 bbl. daily. 

» 
The 118-mi. New Jersey Turnpike 
yielded up $17.8-million in 1952 and 
accommodated 18.2-million vehicles, 
confounding the experts. Engineers had 
predicted the pike would handle 7.6- 
million cars in its first year of opera- 
tion. 

* 
The nation’s thrifty socked away $14.6- 
billion in liquid savings in 1952, com- 
pared with $11.8-billion in 1951, and 
more than for any year since 1944, says 
the Securities & Exchange Commission. 
Purchases included $2.1-billion in stocks 
and $1.8-billion in bonds. There’s one 
rub: The SEC lumps corporate pension 
funds with individuals in its figures, and 
those funds accounted for almost one- 
third of the individual purchases of 
corporate securitics. 

. 
Net assets of 112 mutual funds on 
Mar. 31 were close to $4-billion, a rise 
of almost $37-million since Dec. 31 
and $611-million over the end of March 
last year, say the National Assns. of 
{nvestment Companies. Sales of new 
shares in the first 1953 quarter were 
$200-million, and net sales, atter re- 
demptions, $132-million. 

* 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. will re- 
tire all its outstanding $4.50 cumu- 
lative preferred stock, Series A, if share- 
holders approve the sale of the company 
to Kaiser Mfg. Corp. The redemption 
price would be $104 a share plus divi- 
dends accrued to Apr. 29. 





you're PAYING 


for interoffice phones 
WAVE THEM? 


why not 


With Couch privately owned phone systems, 
the first cost is the only cost Couch 
Phones actually pay for themselves through 
lower phone bills and increased efficiency 
@ Couch Phones provide a direct contact be 

tween key men in your plant . . free 

from the 
operators. 


delays of overworked phone 

@ Couch Phones provide conference circuits 
including as many men as have instruments 

® Couch Phones provide privacy only 
you and the man you call hear your con 
versation. 

@ Couch Phones operate independent of your 
switchboard, leaving lines open for incom 
ing calls. 

@ Couch Phones reduce phone bills by elim- 
inating unnecessary sub.-stations, and ex 
pensive, time-consuming non-business out 
side calls. 

Write today for Bulletin 528 describing 

Couch Phone Systems and their application. 


Private Phone Systems 
Hospital Signaling Systems 
Fire Alarm Systems 








NORTH QUINCY 71, 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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Will your benefit 


ODAY it is more important than ever 
‘ye make sure that the benefit plan 
you set up will serve your employees 
not only in one location but in whatever 
part of the country they happen to be. 

Accidents and illness can strike em- 
ployees as they travel about—on vaca- 
tion or business. And of course, if your 
conipany is expanding, by opening new 
plants or branches, you will want em- 
ployees at the new locations to be cared for 
just as promptly as those at headquarters. 

With a benefit plan set up and ad- 
ministered by The Travelers, you get 
prompt, efficient service at any point on 
the map. 


plan 


stretch this far? 


The Travelers has 235 Claim locations 
in Cities, towns, even villages, across the 
country. Through these \oflices, Group 
Hospitalization, Sickness, Surgical, Ac- 
cident, and Life insurance claims are 
handled locally and paid promptly. 

You can have the expert help of a 
Travelers Group man in setting up a 
Travelers benefit plan that will serve you 
well wherever your employees may be. 

A call to your Travelers agent or 
broker will put you in touch with this 
benefit plan specialist. If you don’t know 
the Travelers agent or broker nearest 
you, write and we’ll send you his name 
and address. 


The 


Trav 


HARTF 
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Six Keasons Why 


you should specify 


BROWN FINTUBE Seettioual HEAT EXCHANGERS 


FLEXIBILITY: If plant requirements change — and 
this is not uncommon ~—a “bank” of Brown Fintube 
heat exchanger sections can be disconnected and 
reassembled in different series- parallel arrange- 
ment easily and on short notice. ‘Bundle type” 
exchangers are not flexible. For them a change in 
duty usually involves designing —and waiting — 


longitudinal passages control the material 
flow eliminating eddies and reducing fouling. 

EASY CLEANING: reduces maintenance costs. By 
manifolding just one extra parallel stream tnto an 
exchanger, the entire unit can be operated con 
tinuously — always clean — without ever coming 
off stream. 





for a whole new unit. 


NO OBSOLESCENCE: Brown Fintube Sections 
never become obsolete. They can be used in one ex- 
changer after another. Sections not in use serve as 
“standby” or parts, for other sections on stream. 


REDUCED STORES: Avoids tying up thousands of 
dollars in spare parts, housing and handling them. 

PROMPT DELIVERY: Standardization permits 
economical assembly line manufacture from 
standardized parts —and prompt delivery. 

If you heat — or cool — liquids or gases in your 
plant, you'll get a lot of ideas from our Bulletin 
No. 512. Send for a copy! 


REDUCED FOULING: Brown Fintube sections 
transfer more heat per lineal foot at lower surface 
temperatures. This minimizes coking. Also the 





ROWN 


INTUBE CO. 
Elyria, Okie 


NEW YORK * BOSTON PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH * BUFFALO * CLEVELAND © CINCINNATI * DETROIT © CHICAGO © ST. PAUL © ST. LOUIS * KANSAS CITY 
MEMPHIS * BIRMINGHAM * NEW ORLEANS * SHREVEPORT * TULSA * HOUSTON © DALLAS * DENVER © LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO © and ST. THOMAS, ONT. 
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Sectional Heat Tank Suction Heeters 
Exchengers 


A= 


abe 
BROWN FINTUBE 


Hal (PAMSFER PRODUCTS 


Fired Indirect Heoters 


Process Heeters 





what do 
the clients say? 


It’s not too difficult for any 
organization to think up nice 
things to say about itself. 

But—what the clients say is 
much more convincing ! 

In the consulting management 
field, the confidence of our clients 
is expressed by the fact that over 
60% of our business regularly 
comes from clients previously 
served. To this evidence of satis- 
factory performance, we can add 
many such specific client-state- 
ments as the following: 


A Motor Equipment 
Manufacturer 

“Our connections with your firm 
have been so completely satisfactory 
that we have given no consideration 
whatever to any other management 
engineering consultants and, as the 
record will show, are a continuing 
active account with you.” 


A Distributor 

“We are extremely pleased with 
the results of the recent Sales 
Management program installed by 
The Trundle Engineering Company! 
Sales volume has increased 15 %, 
and the sales incentive and expense 
control have appreciably decreased 
our selling cost. Other features of 
the installation have proved most 
helpful and are working well.” 


May we tell you more about 
how we work and whom we serve? A 
copy of our booklet, 
Consulting Service for 
Management, will be 
sent tointerested exec- 
utives upon request. 
Write Trundle Engi- 
neering Co., Room 
201, 2020 Carnegie 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 


CLEVELAND + OHIO 


Consultants: Management 
jarketing 
Manufacturing 
Engineering 
Industrial Relations 


NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 
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AFTER LOSING ALL ITS POSTELECTION GAINS 


Wall Street Tries a Rally 


This week the stock market was try- 
ing to make a comeback, after absorb- 
ing losses that, since January, have car- 
ried prices back to the preelection levels 
of last fall. At midweck, the outcome 
was still, hanging in the balance. Steels, 
motors, oils, chemicals, and some of 
the rails were leading the attempted 
comeback. Gains of fractions to two 
point; were recorded. 

Last weck, however, the market had 
closed at around its preelection low. 
Standard & Poor’s index of 50 indus- 
trial stocks was only a cat’s whisker re 
moved from the low level of last Oct. 
30. The reaction had wiped away all 
the paper gains recorded by Wall Street 
after the election. 

The bulls haven’t been getting much 


help from outside the stock market in 
their efforts to drum up interest in a 
rally. Commodities this week were still 
in the midst of a decline, long-term 
government bonds were at the lowest 
levels on record (page 142), and the 
cost of borrowing money was rising 
steadily. 

¢ Blue Sky—Thiere wa Wall 
Street cheer in the fact that during the 
past few weeks alarming rises in vol 
ume haven’t accompanied the drops in 
prices as they did in the first stages of 
the downturn. 

The chart (above), which presents 
the trend of the S&P 50 industrials in 
dex and volume of New York Stock Ex 
change trading since Mar. 27, 
for example, how prices have 
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Tool steel requires care in melting and in al! phases 
of its manufacture. For these are the superior steels 
that cut and shape the products of industry. 
That’s why you will find such industry-wide use 
of Crucible Rex M-2, Rex AA, Airpt 150, Keros 


and SANDERSON tool steels—the quality steels that 
tool Steel fashion our modern mechanical world. 
Crucible’s leadership in developing and _pro- 
must be h d| ad ducing tool and other special purpose steels has 
an C been unmatched for more than 50 years. And the 
uses for Crucible steels are continually expanding 


2 
Wit! ) Care too into new fields where normal steels do not measure 
9 ‘ W 
up...where special qualities are needed to control 
atomic energy, withstand the heat of jets, or endure 
the violent impacts of the rock drill. 
When you require a special type of steel, call 
on Crucible. 


|CRUCIBLE| first name in special purpose steels 
53 years of Fine stecbmaking §— 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA. « SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N. J. «© PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. «© SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA 
SANDERSON-HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N.Y. ¢ TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN ¢ NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 











By checking sample workpieces in accordance with good 
Quality Control methods, a machine operator can tell with this 
indicating snap gage just how he’s doing. This gage shows more 
than old style snap gages. It shows not only whether the workpiece 
is within acceptable tolerances, but more important, it shows the 
direction of dimensional change or trend toward out-of-tolerance 
before it’s too late. If the size is approaching outside limits, the 
operator can correct his machine so that time and material are not 
wasted by producing scrap. 

A customer's case shows a saving of about $1,000 annually per 
machine per shift. If you're not already using visual indicating 
gages in your shop, you'll be surprised to see how these modern 
gages help your profits, Fill in the coupon and let us show you how 
Federal Gages can stop scrap losses. We make all kinds of Indicating 
Gages from the simplest depth gage to complex units for high- 
speed automatic gaging and sorting. We'll gladly work with you 
on your gaging problems. Mail the coupon today. Federal Products 
Corporation, Providence 1, Rhode Island. 


Largest manufacturer devoted exclusively 
to designing and manufacturing all types 
of DIMENSIONAL INDICATING GAGES 


x FEDERAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION © 124 Edy Street, Providence 1, R. I. 

C) | would like to discuss a gaging problem with you. 

1 am interested in the latest improved gage or gages below: 

C) Dimensional Dial Indicators 
C) Dimensional Dial Gages 

C) Dimensional Air Gages 

C) Multi-dimension Gages 

0 Centinveus Measuring Gages City 
[) Avtematic Sorting Gages State 


Nome 
Company 


Street 


Cm ee eee ee oe — 
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acting since the Korean peace scare. 

Note the direction arrows on the 
chart, page 148. When prices began 
tumbling Mar. 27, volume rose sharply 
to more than 3-million shares on Mar. 
31. When the downtrend in prices 
flattened out around Apr. 1, trans- 
actions ebbed. 

Now, note that when a new sharp 
decline began early in Apmil, transac- 
tions mounted once again, climbing to 
more than 3-million shares daily. How- 
ever, when this downturn had spent it- 
self, volume once again slipped back to 
1.5-million shares or less daily, or ordi- 
nary run-of-the-mill volume on the Big 
Board. 

In the last sinking spell that hit 

prices, there was no sharp jump in vol- 
ume of trading. It continued to rock 
along at about the 1.5-million level. 
e Good Times Ahead—The fact that 
the market turned up this week after 
Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey 
predicted that armistice in Korea or not, 
better times were in store for Ameri- 
cans, indicates that shares with a peace- 
time future are ready to gain strength 
on the least encouragement 


Dividend Payments 
Running Ahead of '52 


Continuing the gradual uptrend that 
got under way at the close of World 
War II, cash dividend payments by cor- 
porations in the first three months of 
1953 topped a year ago, despite spotty 
earnings (_BW—Apr.11'53,p58). 

They aggregated nearly $2-billion; 
about 5% over the $1.9-billion for the 
first 1952 quarter, according to the 
Commerce Dept. 

Manufacturing industries showed a 

gain of only 1.5%, while nonmanufac- 
turing lines’ payments were up ap- 
proximately 9%. 
e The Leaders—Biggest gainers in- 
cluded communications companies, 
with an increase of 14.6% over the first 
quarter last year; the finance group 
(banking, securities and commodity 
brokers, insurance carric1 real estate 
firms, etc.), a rise of 11.5%; railroads, 
10.3%; and heat, light, and power utili- 
ties, 10.2%. 

The rise in rail disbursements was 
due both to increases in dividend rates 
and to payments of arrears on preferred 
shares by severa) roads. Expansion of 
outstanding shares and higher payment 
rates jointly were factors in the utilities’ 
dividend rise. 

All major manufacturing industry 
groups showed a larger outflow of divi- 
dend dollars with the exception of tex- 
tile and leather companies (down 
11.2%), which also lagged last year, 
and chemical companies, with aggregate 
payments off two-tenths of 1% 
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NORMAN MACDONALD, of Massachusetts taxpayer group, called Budget Director Dodge's objections to bill 


Last week the House Government 
Operations Committee took a look at a 
bill that would limit federal spending 
to income, and thus climinate deficit 
financing. Normally, under the econ- 
omy-minded Eisenhower Administra 
tion, such a bill would be like favoring 
virtue and opposing sin. But this time, 
the Administration found itself testify- 
ing against the measure before chair- 
man Clare Hoffman’s committee 

Not many people testified against it. 
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In support of Rep. Frederic R. Cou- 
dert’s measure was marshaled the most 
formidable collection of politicians and 
taxpavers (pictures) that has been seen 
in years. 

¢ Resolution—Coudert’s bill, HR 2, 
would prohibit Congress from author- 
izing expenditures for any fiscal year 
that exceeded the estimated federal 
revenues for that year. A companion 
resolution, also by Coudert, would 
ct the spending limit for fiscal 1954 


at $65-billion. ‘That 
estimated rece ipts of 


$14-billion below form 
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REP, COUDERT of N. Y. has rallied formidable support for his pet measure at committee hearings as . . . 


An Anti-Spending Bill Is Aired 


‘a J 
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THE BILL, HR 2, would forbid the President to spend more CHAIRMAN of the House Government Operations Committee, 
than estimated revenues in any given vear. which has the bill, is Michigan’s Clare Hoffman. 
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Some eight billion yesterdays ago, en- 
ergy from a Paleozoic sun was locked in 
prehistoric plants which, through the 
eons, changed to coal. Releasing this 
latent energy in sufficient tonnages to 
meet today’s demands for power has 
been made possible by modern materi- 
als handling and processing methods. 


Mechanization of the coal industry with 
such products as Hewitt-Robins belt 
conveyors (both belting and machinery), 
vibrating screens, dewaterizers and in- 
dustrial rubber hose has increased the 


HEWITT | 


YESTERDAY’S SUNSHINE...BY THE TON 


average miner’s daily output from | 
to 6'» tons during the past 30 years 


Keeping coal on the move in a continu 
ous flow from mine face through prepa 
ration plant is one more way in which 
Hewitt-Robins products and engineer 
ing services contribute to industrial 
progress. 

If you have a problem involving the 
conveying or processing of bulk mate 
rials . . . gases, liquids or solids bring 
it to Hewitt-Robins for the most effi 


cient answer. 


‘ 


* 
- 

, » = 

‘ 


Executive Offices: Stamford, Connecticut 


HEWITT RUBBER DIVISION: Belting, hose and other industrial rubber products 
ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION: Conveying, screening, sizing, processing and dewatering machinery 
ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION: Designing and constructing moterials handling systems 


‘ 


RESTFOAM DIVISION: Restfoam 


pillows and comfort-cushioning 


Hewitt-Robins is participating in the management and financing of Kentucky Synthet ix 





Re-usable fir plywood forms cut 
application time and costs by 25% 
—form smooth, fin-free concrete 


ON BUILDINGS, bridges, viaducts—fir 
plywood concrete form panels cut ap- 
plication time and costs by up to 25%, 
They’re light, strong, rigid. Easy to fab- 
ricate into cost-cutting built-up form 
sections. Re-use cuts costs, too. Con- 
tractors report 10-15 re-uses with In- 
terior PlyForm, twice as many with 
Exterior PlyForm and new overlay 
panels. Plywood-formed concrete 
requires far less finishing. Big panels 
mean fewer joints, less leakage... 
smoother, better-looking concrete. For 
full details ~ Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association, Tacoma, 2, Washington 


Fir Plywood 


industry trademarks are your guide, guard 
and assurance of DFPA quality-tested plywood 


These trademarks identify qual- 
ity-tested fir plywood manufac 
tured especially for concrete 
form work, Interior Plyform 
(highly moissure-resistant give! 
gives multiple re-use. Exterior 
Plyform (100% waterproof LEXT. 
give) gives maximum re-use. 

Other panels for maximum 
re-use plus smoothest concrete 
surfaces, include plastic-sur- 
faced and hardboard faced fir 
plywood; identified by “stor 
and link” industry hallmark of 
qvolity. 


There's a type and grade of fir plywood for every use 
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propose new taxes to cover any deficits 
that might arise. 

¢ In Case of War—The bill makes pro- 
vision for borrowing in case of war_or 
extreme national emergency. But this 
relicf would need approval by two- 
thirds of both Houses. 

Coudert says his bill secks to wipe 
out deficit financing as a governmental 
way of life. A stable dollar, tax reduc- 
tion, and an end to inflation are the vir- 
tues to be achieved by a_baianced 
budget. Government money men would 
have to face up to their problems, ac- 
cording to Coudert, and solve them in 
some other way than a trip to the print- 
ing press. 

This tight spending framework is 
looked to as a means for Congress to 
maintain control over appropriations 
and expenditures. Much spending is 
done under past appropriations that 
can’t be touched by current legislators. 
On July 1 there will be over $80-billion 
in carryover funds. 
¢ The Cons—These prospects of sta- 
bility could not win over the Adminis- 
tration. Budget Director Dodge and 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury Humph- 
rey both expressed their opposition. 
Humphrey praised the purposes of the 
bill, but opposed the setting of any 
inflexible ceiling on spending. 

Assistant Budget Director William 
McCandless said that a limit on spend- 
ing would not insure a balanced budget. 
That’s because Congress could still au- 
thorize obligations and contracts to be 
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Home for an Atom 


This huge steel sphere will house an atomic 


power plant for submarines. It’s being built 
by General Electric, West Milton, N. Y. 
This photo, the first released, shows bottom 
half of the still uncompleted sphere. 


aid later. These would haunt future 
Padget men just as past obligations are 
cramping Joseph Dodge and his Admin- 
istration planners now. 

Such rigid requirements 

argued, would prevent the President 
from adjusting to changing situations. 
As revenues and attention fluctu- 
ated during the year, the White House 
would have to make arbitrary cuts in 
certain departments and services to 
plug the holes. 
e And the Pros—In support of his meas- 
ure, Coudert produced statements of 
support from two governors, Herter of 
Massachusetts and Murray of Okla- 
homa. 

Ten representatives of state and na- 
tional taxpayers’ foundations and citi- 
zens’ groups testified on behalf of the 
bill. 

Roswell Magill, president of the tax 
foundation and once a ‘Treasury under- 
secretary, approved of th 
though he qualified it as a drastic, 
gency measure. 

Steve Stahl, executive 
of the Oklahoma Public | 
Council, read Gov. Murra 
and added one of his own 
the committee that Oklaho 
operating successfully under a 
tutional provision very similar to HR 2. 
Stahl said the taxpayer's patience is 
wearing thin, but that the deficit financ- 
ing must be eliminated before tax relief 
can come. 

Oklahoma, along with New York, 
New Jersey, and a majority of the other 
states, has statutory budget balancing. 
All but five states have some provisions 
for tying expenditures to incom« 
¢ Harsh Words—Dodge’s letter, voicing 
his objections to the bill, was termed 
bureaucratic drivel by Norman Mac- 
Donald, executive director of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of ‘Taxpayers Assns. 
MacDonald said the pri move 
should be tax reduction 

Mrs. R. J. Douglas, wh« 
be known as a Wisconsin farm wife, 
said that her 4-H work showed that 
high prices and government encroach- 
ment on personal liberti¢ destroy- 
ing the self-reliance of American vouth. 
Inflation is driving the ung people 
from the farm to the city in search of 
easy money and federal ser Chair- 
man Hoffman agreed and warned of the 
need for conserving Our you well as 
our dollars. Mrs. Dougla that’s so 
true: A tractor can’t repla husband 
for the coming crop of ing farm 
women. 

Some members of the cor 
that they were thinkin seriously 
about a constitutional amendment to 
accomplish the same ends as the 
Coudert bill. But no one in Washing- 
ton is holding his breath until either 
bill or a constitutional amendment is 
voted by Congress. 
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INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK As the Korean truce talks come closer, and perhaps even more when 
APR. 25, 1953 they are under way, it will be hard to see the forest for the trees. 


Every bit of evidence about Communist cruelty to American prisoners 
and every sign of tricky Communist bargaining tactics will make Americans 
wonder whether a genuine armistice is possible. 


But there’s no reason yet to doubt that both Moscow and Peking really 
want a truce. In fact, it could be the Communist down payment on a general 
settlement with the West (page 27). 


A BUSINESS WEEK If this assumption proves wrong and the Reds balk at a truce now, 
then look for stormy weather. It would mean that Moscow is ready to risk 
World War III. 


e 

i 
SERVICE Only tentative decisions will be made in Paris this week at the top-level 
strategy meeting of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization—except, of 


course, for the rest of 1953. The defense buildup scheduled through this 
year will get a firm O.K. 


After that, NATO plans will depend pretty much on how the Moscow 
peace line develops. 


As things look now, though, you can expect a slackening off in 1954. 


U.S. officials don’t say so publicly, but they think a slowdown is 
inevitable for two reasons: (1) U. S. military aid in fiscal 1954 will probably 
be down by about $1.6-billion; and (2) the European countries have been 
balking at maintaining their present contribution to NATO defense goals. 


Keep your eye on Soviet moves to expand East-West trade. It could 
be that a big Communist trade offensive is in the offing. 


The current East-West trade talks in Geneva (under the auspices of 
the Economic Commission for Europe, a United Nations body) may provide 
the tipoff. It was the Russians who took the initiative in calling this session. 

In the first stage of the Geneva talks Russia and the East European 
countries presented new and expanded lists of what they have to sell and 
what they want to buy. But the real clue to Communist intentions will 
come out of the second stage, when country-by-country bargaining negotia- 
tions go on. 3 

One thing is clear though. If the Russians want to get anywhere in 
this field they’ll have to make their offers a lot firmer than they did last 
spring after the Moscow economic conference. 

From Moscow’s angle, a Communist trade offensive would seem to make 
a lot of sense. oe ; 
On the one hand, Russia is in no position to supply what China an 
Eastern Europe need to carry out their industrialization plans. 

Moscow in 
. an offer of Eastern markets could be useful to 
sesatan cna ties between the U. S. and its allies in Europe. That would 
be especially true if Western Europe gets the idea that the U.S. isn’t inter- 
ested in substituting a policy of trade for a policy of aid. 


& 
English Electric Co. 
British are hopping mad about the way the 
got ian down on its ‘bid —_by far the lowest tendered—for power equip- 
ment at the Chief Joseph Dam (page 34). 
If fact, the affair is making a big impression on European business 
opinion generally. 
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The Man Who Could Always Scare Up Business 


There are qualified fabricators—specializing in 
] 


They didn’t come much shrewder than this Southern 
Nigerian, who processed a mixture of sacrificial 
blood, magic bark and mumbo-jumbo—then told 
customers they were wrong when his pots and kettles 
didn’t produce the cure. 

But who’s wrong when the “‘pots and kettles” fail 
in your process? When shut-downs scuttle schedules? 
When profits pause for hurried repairs to your tanks, 
kettles, pressure vessels? Fortunately, there’s a way 
to plan away trouble. That’s by getting the soundest 
tank and pressure vessel fabrication to begin with. 


your field—with both the resources and knowledge 
to build equipment to fit your exact needs. Their 
engineering staffs collaborate with yours, work with 
your consultants and consult materials suppliers. 
It’s this teamwork in planning—together with the 
abilities of the qualified fabricator —that assures you 
the attention of specialists to each phase of your 
equipment installation. Look for this co-ordination 
to insure the profitable return that you have every 
right to expect. 


Early in your planning of new process equipment, it will pay you to discuss your 
needs with your fabricator. Or, for the names of qualified equipment builders wi 
are experienced in your field, contact us. As a materials supplier for over 140 year 
Lukens knows fabricators. Address Manager, Marketing Service, 488 Luke 
Building, Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 


World's Leading Producer of 
SPECIALTY STEEL PLATE + PLATE SHAPES + HEADS + CLAD STEELS 


LUKENS 


STEEL 


COMPANY, COATESVILLE, PA. 








Uniting all 
of Americas 
voices 


Come hail or high water, the nation takes for granted its electric lines 
that are lifelines of communication, comfort and convenience. 
For those lifelines are secured with pole line materials made by 
Oliver Iron and Steel. Tough, tireless sentinels, they’re made 
to outwit both weather and the attacks of time — keeping united all of 
America’s voices, electric energy and electrifying enterprise. 
Wherever electric lines are strung, assembly lines move, steel buildings rise, 
trains roll or ships sail — Oliver fasteners and pole line materials 
are there defying the stresses of time and wear. 


If you want to put 
something together — from 0 [| V FO ron and Steel 
skates to skyscrapers—get C . 
together with Oliver and 0 Ip oration 


get it put together right. _— industrial Fasteners - Pole Line Materials - Berry Hydraulics 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
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Ever since Eisenhower’s election British and European businessmen 
have been looking for a shift toward more liberal U.S. trade policies. Now 
they begin to wonder if Eisenhower can move at all in this direction. 


That’s leading to renewed talk about consolidating a West European 
regional trade bloc behind inconvertible currencies. 


London is getting really worried over the slump in rubber and tin— 
Malaya’s big export items (BW-Apr.18'53,p160). Prices of both commodities 
have dropped 25% this year. 

It’s not just the loss of dollar earnings that upsets London, though 
that’s important enough. The British fear they may lose the political ground 
they’ve been gaining recently in Malaya—through unemployment in the 
mines and plantations. 

n 

The fact is that any further drop in commodity prices could hit the 
whole of South and Southeast Asia pretty hard. 

Take India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. In each, the governments have staked 
big development programs on the income they get from export taxes on 
raw materials. 


In Pakistan, two-thirds of all government revenue is collected at the 
customs gate, either on imports or exports. Yet the government is being 
pressed to remove or reduce the export duties that have been pricing 
staples like jute and cotton out of world markets. 


Pakistan has another big problem—the threat of serious famine. 


Due to drought, the country needs about $100-million worth of wheat 
in a hurry. Since there’s almost no nondollar wheat available, it must turn 
to the U. S. and Canada. 

But if Karachi borrows $100-million to buy dollar wheat, it again 
jeopardizes its development plans. For saddled with a debt like this, it 
won’t be able to qualify for the development loans it has been hoping to 
get from the World Bank. 

* 

Chancellor Butler has had no trouble selling his tax-cut budget to the 
British people (page 164). 

What’s more, Butler frankly admitted to Parliament that his fiscal 
planning was aimed at cushioning a “peace” recession, though he claimed 
that it could be adapted to “any circumstances.” 

It’s clear that the budget has boosted the Conservative’s political stand- 
ing. Also, it has boosted Butler’s own prestige no end. 


* 
The star of ex-Premier Pinay may rise again in France. 


Pinay’s Independents stand to gain most in the municipal elections 
being held this Sunday and next. On Pinay’s advice, the Independents have 
allied themselves with other parties in almost every district. 

That, plus the reputation Pinay built with his save-the-franc policy. j 
expected to increase Independent strength in the French oor yond 

Of course, that wouldn’t have any direct effect on th si 
National Assembly. But it would strengthen Pinay’s political soe apr 
another Pinay government a real possibility before long. 
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issue, a political polarization is taking 
place in Japan, with a weakened Lib- 
cral Party at one end and growing left 
wing strength on the other. 

It’s difficult to assess Communist in- 
fluence in the election. Only one party 
member was elected to the Dict, and 
the total Communist vote was only 
700,000. That meant that only about 
22 Communist-supported candidates 
were clected. 

Communist influence may have 
grown, however, since Reds have 
adopted the “‘popular front” technique 
of cooperating with anyone who op- 
poses the U.S.-Japanese alliance. All 
told, Communists backed 38 non-Com- 
munists, therefore the published votes 
for the Communist Party don’t ac- 
curately reflect their strength. 
¢ Cry for Trade—Another slogan that 
appeared on pre-election handbills and 
echoed from the sound trucks was 
“Wipe out the business depression by 
trade with China.” ‘That doesn’t re- 
flect only left-wing opinion. Business 
men and conservative politicians all 
want to expand business with mainland 
China and with Russia, as well. It’s 
a case of having cake and cating it: 
Most Japanese want closer economic 
relations with the East; politically, they 
want to remain with the Western 
world. 

If he manages to stay in office, Yo- 
shida will have to do something to 
push trade with China. A truce in 
Korea and a general decrease in world 
tension might make such trade possible. 
Any slump in Japan's world trade 
would make it downright essential. 

The Korean war embargo on China 
has severed Japan from its Number One 
source of cheap raw matcrials. Coal, 
iron ore, salt, other cssential imports 
skidded to a mere trickle between 1950 
and 1952. Altogether, 18% of Japan's 
raw material imports prewar came from 
China. Now many of these imports 
are being supplied by the U.S.—at 
high cost. 
¢ Free Asia—So far, Japan has not been 
able to build the export markets that 
it needs to survive. thes business- 
men, urged on by U.S. policy planners, 
have looked to free Asia—India, Pakis- 
tan, the Philippines—as a promising 
market for manufactured goods. But 
the drive hasn’t accomplished much 
more than equalling prewar volume. 
That isn’t enough to balance Japanese 
trade and keep its industry operating 
at anything approaching full capacity. 
Sumitomo Chemical Co., for example, 
is at present operating at 60% of capac- 
ity, and is straining at the bit for more 
sales. China,, naturally, looms large as 
a buyer. 
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U.S. subsidies and spending for the 
Korean war have kept the Japanese 
economy afloat. Of “invisible carn- 
ings” last vear of $995-million, nearly 
$800-million arose from U.S. buying 
for Korea and the presence of U.S. 
troops in Japan. ‘That’s equal to two- 
thirds of Japan’s exports, almost double 
its trade deficit with the U.S. There’s 
been a lot of talk that once the Korean 
war ends, U.S. spending will stop and 
Japan’s economy will fall flat on_ its 
face. 

‘That doesn’t seem very likely. Wash- 
ington has said repeatedly that it 
doesn’t contemplate any sudden drop in 
spending in Japan. But even if U.S. 
aid does continue for a while; it’s not 
an answer to the economic future of 
Japan. 
¢ Not Enough—The Japanese aren’t go- 
ing to be satisfied with the present level 
of their world trade—in real terms it is 
less than 50% of prewar volume. And 
even that figure might shrink if there's 
even a temporary trade lull in the free 
world. 

So most businessmen expect Japan 
to go all out to expand ee abroad: 
Any Japanese government will be 
pressed to introduce strict economic 
planning, slashing imports and boosting 
exports, to set up foreign trade cartels 
and dual pricing arrangements. Already 
the British are worried about Japanese 
competition in their trading bailiwick: 
and from the U.S. West Coast you 
hear more and more outcries against in- 
creasing Japanese sales of plastics, ply- 
wood, and other products. That is likely 
to raise a knotty problem in Congress— 
which will be asked to continue aid to 
Japan and at the same time will be 
expected to allow Japanese goods into 
the U.S., in order to keep the country 
firmly on our side. 
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(i nsittl) € Caclored 
fo your needs 


Have you ever purchased shoes that were 
either too tight or too large? Are you doing 
the same thing with your cold rolled strip 
steel needs? Both can cause you trouble. 
Both may look fine but not give you the 
desired result. 

CMP strip steel is made to fit. It's made 
to specifications designed to fit your par- 
ticular fabricating operation. Your end prod- 
uct produced at the best cost is of course the 
result you require to stay in business. If cold 
rolled strip steel is involved in the production 
of your end product you may find, as have 
others, that your manufacturing costs are less 
where CMP THINSTEEL is employed. CMP 
THINSTEEL is cold rolled strip steel, but it 
is more than that. It is a specialty product 
produced by a specialty mill accustomed to 
working with unusual specifications 

In steel, as with some other products, the 
first cost is not always the most important. 
If by using a specialized product such as 
CMP THINSTEEL, your labor costs and your 
machine time can be reduced, the steel cost 
itself in any particular end product may not 
be the significant item of cost. If your fabri- 
cating operations can be made comparatively 
trouble-free by the use of a cold rolled strip 
steel product made to fit your own particular 
requirement, then CMP THINSTEEL has 
something of value to offer you. A compara- 
tive test is the means by which these values 
can be demonstrated. Are you interested? 


the Cold Metal Products co. 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


New York © Los Angeles ©* Indianapolis 
Chicago © St. Louis © Detroit © Cleveland 
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ELECTIONEERING by Japan’s outs hits building-up of the military. Results, with Premier Yoshida slipping, indicate . . . 


More Trouble Ahead for Japan 


This week's Japanese clection results 
aren't calculated to soothe the minds 
of many Westerners worrying about the 
future of that country. ‘The trend in 
Japan seems to be toward greater, 
rather than less, political instability. 
Surging popular sentiment is building 
up against rearmament and for expand 
ing trade with Communist China and 
the Sovict Union. Over-all, there’s a 
drift to the left. Combine that outlook 
with Japan’s deep-seated economic trou- 
bles, masked only temporarily by U.S. 
subsidics, and you have the seed of 
future trouble. 

What’s more, the uncertaintv in 
Japan comes at a time when the West 
needs all the solid unity it can muster 
in dealing with the Communist world. 
It will have to play its cards close. to 
the vest in working toward a Korean 
truce and countering Sovict peace 
moves elsewhere (page 27). Indeed, it 
might very well be that Communist 
peace talk around the world influenced 
many Japanese to vote as they did. 
¢ Red Agenda—Meanwhile, it’s worth 
remembering that Japan, far and away 
the strongest industrial power in Asia, 
ranks high in long-term Communist 
strategy. No less than in the case of 
West Germany, Communists believe 
they must neutralize Japan, keep it 
from aligning itself with the Western 
world. 

Sunday’s Japanese 
nothing; nobody won 


polling — settled 
a clear-cut vic- 
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tory. The election was brought about 
by Prime Minister Shigeru Yoshida’s 
dissolution of the Dict (Parliament) 
after being rapped with a no-confidence 
vote last month. Ostensibly the vote 
came because Yoshida, in a moment 
of exasperation, had insulted a fel- 
low parliamentarian by calling him an 
idiot. Deeper reasons for the no-confi 
dence measure stemmed from personal 
rivalries and = intramural squabbling 
within Yoshida’s Liberal Party. 

Yoshida hoped an election would 

give him a majority; his opponent 
within the Liberal group, Ichiro Hato- 
yama, and the Progressive Party, a con- 
servative group led by former war-crim- 
inal Marmoru Shigemitsu, thought they 
could topple Yoshida. The upshot 
was that Yoshida won only 199 seats, 
35 less than a majority and a net loss 
of five. Hatovama’s splinter group lost 
four seats, the Progressives, 13. 
e Patchwork—That means that Yo- 
shida will have to drum up support 
wherever he can between now and 
mid-May, when the Diet reconvenes. 
He'll need the cooperation of the Pro- 
gressive Party, or failing that, he'll 
need to gather as many independents, 
disaffected Liberals, and Progressives as 
he'can find. Given this sctup, it’s 
doubtful whether Yoshida can form a 
stable government. And most observers 
predict another election within three 
to six months. 


That’s a dangerous situation for 


Japan. Japanese are becoming disgusted 
with frequent, sudden cl (tne 
last one was in October) brought on 
by Liberal Party schisms. More than 
one Japanese wonders he long the 
public will stomach this instability be- 
tore becoming fed up with all existing 
moderate partics. Already extremists, 
on the left and right wings, are trying 
to capitalize on the present state of 
affairs. 

e Pacifism—A antipa- 
thy to rearmament was perhaps the 
clearest trend in the Sunday voting. 
Yoshida, who promises that his present 
program for slow expansion of the Jap 
anese “National Safety Corps” (picture, 
above) is not rearmament, lost ground 
on the issue. The rebel Liberals and 
the Progressives, who support rearma 
ment, lost, too. The left and right 
wings of the Socialist Party, either cool 
or completely opposed to even the 
present “‘safety”’ corps, gained 22 seats 
between them, hold 138 seats in the 
466-seat Dict. 

The left-wing Socialist 
was designed especially to 
Japan’s deep-seated reluctance: 
described by one observe 
chological block.” Socialists stirred up 
memorics of discredited warlords and 
atom bombs with slogans like “Youth 
—Do Not Take Up Arms” and 
“Women—Do Not Send Your Sons to 
the Front Again.” 

Thus, mainly over the 


tions 


growing publi 


impaign 
ippeal to 
to rearm, 
a “'psy- 


carmament 
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$29,000, textiles by $39,000, and so on 
—all figures based on 1947 price and 
production levels. 

¢ Cuefficients—The two tables of capi- 
tal and labor coefficients show exactly 
how much each U.S. industry must 
add to its plant and labor force for 
every $l-million worth of increased 
output. The automobile industry, again, 
would have to make a total investment 
of $566,000 (at 1947 prices) in order 
to build an additional $1-million 
worth of cars. At the same time it 
would have to increase its labor force by 
60 man-years. 

It is obvious from the input-output 
table, however, that this investment 
in the automobile industry itself is only 
part of the total additional capital and 
labor that the U.S. economy must in- 
vest in order to produce these extra 
automobiles. The steel industry, the 
textile industry, nonferrous metals, and 
others—all must add to their plant and 
labor force to meet the demand of the 
auto industry. 

With his statistical tools in hand, 
Leontief was in a position to demon- 
strate whether or not it is true, as 
assumed, that the U.S. exports goods 
that take a lot of capital and little la- 
bor to produce and imports commodi- 
ties that, if they were made here, would 
take comparatively little capital and 
much labor to produce. 
¢ Arbitrary Cut—Here’s how he made 
his calculation: Assume that the U.S. 
is arbitrarily to reduce its imports (of 
goods that can be made here) by 
$1l-million and is to increase domestic 
output just enough to make up for 
what was cut off from abroad. From 
the input-output table, you can find 
out exactly how much every industry 
must add to its production to make up 
fot this loss. Then, from the table of 
capital coefficients, you can find out 
what this increased output will require 
of each industry in new plant and 
equipment. Finally, the table of labor 
coefficients tells just how many man- 
years of labor each industry must add. 
Total up, and you have the amount of 
capital and labor the U.S. must invest 
to replace $1-million worth of the 
goods it imports. 

The next step is to calculate, by the 
same statistical procedure, just how 
much capital and how much labor are 
required of cach industry to produce 
$1-million worth of exports. 
¢ Surprise!—When the totals came out 
of the calculator, Leontief was amazed 
to find that the U.S. was exporting 
goods that required considerably less 
capital and slightly more labor to pro- 
duce than the goods it was importing 
(chart, page 162). 

From this over-all result, Leontief 
concludes that the U.S. resorts to for- 
eign trade in order to economize its 
capital and dispose of the surplus labor. 
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To clinch his thesis, Leontief goes 
on to show that it is not only the over- 
all averages that prove his point. ‘The 
statistics produce the same result in 
the majority of cases when broken 
down commodity group by commodity 
group. 
¢ Productivity—-What is the explana- 
tion of this unexpected result? Accord- 
ing to Leontief, it is the fact that 
American labor is considerably more 
productive than foreign labor. ‘Thus, 
while the U.S. may have a greater in- 
vestment of capital per worker than 
other countries, it has less capital in- 
vested per “equivalent” worker. In 
other words, one man-year of U.S. 
labor is equivalent to, say, three man- 
years of foreign labor. 

Why is it that American labor is 
more productive than foreign labor? 
This is not due, says Leontief, simply 
to the large amount of capital that 
U.S. industries use per employed 
worker. Such technological substitu- 
tion, if profitable in the U.S., would 
be profitable also in the corresponding 
industries abroad. And foreign industry 
could and would imitate the American 
production practice. 

Superior management plus the cli- 
mate of our production-oriented society 
is the key to the high productivity of 
the U.S. worker, according to Leontief. 
He calls attention to recent studies 
on productivity of Puerto Rican needle- 
workers, whose output increased consid- 
erably when they were moved from 
San Juan to New York, though they 
used the same machines in both places. 
¢ New Vistas—If Leontief’s theory is 
correct, it is bound to affect the think- 
ing of businessmen, economists, and 
government officials about the U.S. 
economy and the problem of our trade 
with the rest of the world. 

For one thing, it suggests that, on 
any basis of comparison with other 
countries, investment opportunities 
within the U.S. are still vast. That 
means, of course, that over-all there is 
no economic reason why U.S. capital 
should be seeking outlets abroad. 

Leonticf winds up his conclusions 
with a kicker on the timeless subject of 
U.S. protection. “An increase in the 
United States tariff,” he says, ‘‘must 
obviously reduce the volume of our 
competitive imports below what it 
otherwise would have been; by restrict- 
ing the effective foreign demands for 
American goods, it would bring about 
also a corresponding cut in our exports. 
Since the exchange of goods and serv- 
ices with foreign countries serves as a 
means to relieve the pressure of our 
domestic labor surplus and our capital 
shortage ... shape ag policies are 
bound to weaken the bargaining posi- 
tion of American labor and correspond- 
ingly strengthen that of the owners of 
capital.” 





LONG BEACH 


Ww Cather Calif nid 


INDUSTRY 
NATURES AUR- 
CONDITIONING 


Looking for a new plant site? 


The year-round equable climate in 
Long Beach is of major industrial 
importance. Plant construction, 
maintenance and overhead are 
materially lower. Natural living con 
ditions contribute to our compara 
tive industrial peace. 

Worker energy, endurance and 
job interest are appreciably higher. 
Mechanical air-conditioning is un- 
necessary except to control critical 
processing. A minimum of heating 
is necessary, only for a few hours 
in some of the winter days 

Rain is concentrated in the win 
ter months, with dry summers and 
falls. There is no snow and practi 
cally no freezing temperatures. The 
dry heat of summer days is cooled 
by ocean breezes, and blanket bed- 
covering is required every night. 

Other reasons for locating your 
plant in the Long Beach area 
include plenty of skilled labor; sav 
ings in transportation, taxes and 
utilities; low-cost land, construc 
tion and operation; and good 
housing facilities. 


Write today for full, free informa:- 
tion. Inquiries are confidential, of 
course. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 


200-H East Ocean Bivd. 
Long Beach 2, Calif. 





Suceessiul 
Secretaries 
PREFER 


WEBSTER’S MICROMETRIC 
CARBON PAPER 


“My boss and | both appreciate the time 
saved since we started using Micrometric’” 
says LaVerne C. Campbell 
Executive Secretary to Mr, Bonbright, 

Vice President in Charge of Finance, 
and Treasurer of Capitol Records, Inc., 
Hollywood, Califorma 

Successful secretaries 
like Mrs. Campbell are busy 
women! That's why they 
appreciate the numbered 
scale edge, an exclusive 
feature of Webster's Micro= 
metric. The scale edge 
measures the typing space 
on a page -——- ends "running 
over" and makes perfect 
placement easy. 


Webster's impressions are 
clear and clean —— and the 
uncoated scale edge keeps 
fingers smudge-free. : 
You'll find a Webster's 

Micrometric weight for all 
office needs. It costs no 
more than any pees quality 
carbon paper. See the com 


plete line of Webster 
carbon paper, typewriter 
ribbons and duplicating 
supplies at your 
stationer's. 


WEBSTER’S 


Muti KOpy 


MICROMETRIC CARBON PAPERS 
3 Amherst Street, Cambridge 42, Mass. 
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Have We a Labor Surplus? 


A new and perhaps revolutionary 
proposition has been tossed into the 
current debate on U.S. trade policy. 
The proposition was presented this 
week to the American Philosophical So- 
ciety at Philadelphia by Prof. Wassily 
Leontief of Harvard. At first it may in- 
terest only the professional economists. 
But if it stands up, it could become a 
factor in the political decisions that the 
U.S. must make sooner or later about 
tariffs, foreign investment, and trade. 
¢ Old Assumption—Leonticf turns up- 
side down basic and apparently com- 
mon sense assumptions about U.S. 
foreign trade that have been made by 
almost every economist. On the one 
hand, it has been assumed up to now 
that the U.S. exports commodities that 
require relatively large quantities of cap- 
ital for their manufacture and relatively 
small amounts of labor, and on the 
other hand, it is assumed that for the 
same reason the U.S. imports goods 
that, if we were to manufacture them 
at home, would require little capital but 
large amounts of American labor. 

In this way, so the argument goes, 
the U.S. takes advantage of the inter- 
national division of labor. 

By applying his own statistical meth- 
ods, Leontief found that the U.S. actu- 
ally exports products that require less 
capital and more labor to produce than 
is required by the goods it imports. From 
this he theorized that the U.S. does 
not have an abundance of capital com- 
pared to other nations, but is actually 
short on capital and long on labor. 


The U.S. is long on labor, he says, not 
because it has a large number of work- 
ers, but because the workers we do have 
are more productive than those of for- 
cign countries. 

e Statistics—Leontief didn’t pull his 
theory out of the air. It’s based on 
about as complicated and complete a 
set of statistical computations as any 
economist ever worked with. Both the 
statistical data and the analytical pro- 
cedure come out of the so-called input- 
output research program that Leontief 
is heading at Harvard (BW—Dec.15’51, 
p94). (This is part of a joint program 
conducted by various government agen- 
cies and private institutions.) It already 
has produced some striking results when 
applied to analysis of the domestic 
economy. 

Leontief’s statistical tools consist of 
three massive tables—an input-output 
table, a table of capital coefficients, 
and a table of labor coefficients. 

The input-output table describes the 
actual flow of goods and services be 
tween all parts of U.S. industry. It is a 
huge grid, listing all manufacturing in 
dustries, each: branch of agriculture, and 
every kind of transportation and dis 
tribution service. It shows at a glance 
exactly how much each of these in- 
dustries buys from the other per dollar 
of product. 

For example, this table shows that 
to produce an additional $1-million 
worth of automobiles the U.S. must in- 
crease steel output by $235,000, chemi- 
cals by $58,000, nonferrous metals by 
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would soak up private money for busi- 
ness expansion. Government borrow- 
ing, then, would be inflationary. 

Londoners assume that Butler's an- 
swer is “remember Malenkov.” The 
present thaw in the cold war could de- 
press trade temporarily, leave plenty of 
idle money. If inflation should threaten, 
however, Butler promises he'll use a 
tighter-than-ever credit policy to re- 
strain demand. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Aviation notes: Pan American World 
Airways gave up control of its Cuban 
afhliate, Cia. Cubana de Aviacion, this 
weck by stock sales to a group of Cuban 
investors. .. . J An Iceland airline, Loft- 
leidir Icelandic Air Lines, with just one 
DC-4, is causing a bit of furor in the 
airline world. The line, which is not a 
member of International Air Transport 
Assn., offers weekly flights from New 
York to Oslo at $51 less than IATA 
rates. Several IATA members threaten 
to quit the group so they can cut rates 
too. 


. 
Russia and Argentina laid the basis for 
a trade pact at Moscow this weck. 
The agreement, which will be signed 
in Buenos Aires soon, will be strictly 
barter Sovict minerals and industrial 
goods for Argentine farm products. No 


volume figures have been disclosed yet, 
but Soviet Trade Minister Mikoyan 
says it will be considerable. 

. 
An oil discovery on the Persian gulf 
might put a group of U.S. independ- 
ents up with the big boys. Experts 
think a recent discovery in the neutral 
zone between Saudi Arabia and Kuwait 
by American Independent Oil Co. (a 
group of nine independent U.S. firms) 
and Pacific Western Oil Corp. might 
very well turn out to be one of the 
world’s major deposits. 

“ 
Vick International Corp. opened a new 
plant in Manila to produce five of its 
products. Philippine raw materials will 
be used almost exclusively, including 
about 1-million Ib. of sugar yearly. 

. 
Free exchange dealings on a restricted 
scale will be O.K. in West Germany 
next month for the first time in 20 
years. First dealings will be only in 
Belgian and French francs and Dutch 
guilders, but the eventual aim is full 
convertibility. 


+ 
The Japanese oil company that started 
to import oil from Iran last week (BW 
—Apr.18’52,p167) is getting frowns 
from the Japanese government, worried 
about the damage the deal could do to 
British-Japanese economic and political 
relations. 


Ford’s Big New Plant in Brazil 


bodies are made there from Brazilian steel, 
and next year Ford will have a steel pressing 


Ford Motor Co. officially opened a new 
$15-million, 125-unit-a-day assembly plant 
at Sao Paulo last week. This doubles its 
capacity in Brazil. Initial production at the 
plant is being confined to trucks. Autos 
might come later. Most of the parts are 
being shipped from Ford factories in the 
U.S. and abroad. But some commercial 
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plant for truck cabs. Import restrictions 
will hold output to about the present 25 
units a day. But it figures Brazil's current 
economic problems are just growing pains; 
that the trend is upward and the future 
good. 





MOORHEAD'S 
“LITTLE 
DIVIDEND © 


$15,000 savings per year is an 
extra dividend the Moorhead, Minne- 
sota, municipal power plant will re- 
ceive as indicated by the preliminary 
tests conducted on its newly-installed 
Brown Boveri turbo-generator set. 
On an equipment investment of 
$155,000, this unit should pay for it- 
self in ten years out of savings. 

There’s more to Brown Boveri 
power generating and power distri- 
bution equipment than proven de- 
pendability, performance and quality. 
There's the extra dividends of highly 
efficient operation with a minimum 
of maintenance. 





That is why 
progressive in- 
dustrials, utili- 
ties and co- 
operatives find 
it profitable to 
investigate 
Brown Boveri 
equipment. 


Can we serve you 
with any of these 
BROWN BOVERI 
products? 

Steam Turbine 
Generators 

Turbo Blowers & 
Compressors 

Gas Turbines 

Power Circuit Breakers 

Lightning Arrestors 

Mechanical Rectifiers 

How about 


you? 


Radio Transmitters 
& Tubes 

Betatrons for Clinical & 
Industrial Uses 

General Voltage 
Regulators 








buy brown boveri 
.o+ it's better business! 


BROWN BOVERI ™ 


CORPORATION ‘“& 
19 Rector St.,New York 6,N.Y. 
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Stop Motors 








@ Low Initial Cost 
@ Low Cost of Housing Design 
@ Low Cost of Installation 


@ Low Cost of Maintenance 


Bunting Bronze Sleeve Bear- 
ings, can be tailor-made to 
your design at moderate cost, 
even in small quantities. Or, 
they are available in over a 
thousand standard sizes from 
the stocks of hundreds of 
Bunting Distributors—at least 


one of them near you. 
s 


The Bunting Brass & Bronze Company, 
720 Spencer St., Toledo 1, Ohio 
Branches in Principal Cities. 


Bunting 


BRONZE BEARINGS-BUSHINGS 
PRECISION BRONZE BARS 
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Payoff for Extra Effort 


That's the aim of Britain's first tax reductions since 
1940. Everybody's happy about it except a few economists 
who fear easing of restraints on consumer buying. 


“We must banish the hopeless feel- 
ing that extra effort is not worthwhile.” 

Vith that keynote, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Richard A. Butler last week 
delivered Britain’s first budget since 
1940 that called for cutting rather than 
raising taxes. Businessmen and house- 
wives joined a celebration marked by 
price cuts, a minor stock market boom, 
and a vague feeling that better times are 
just around the corner. 

There were only a few killjoys—and 
their warnings were drowned out in the 
excitement. Among the doubters were 
some observers who felt that by cutting 
taxes on income and purchases thereby 
casing restraints on consumer buying, 
Butler may be postponing the shift of 
British labor to basic capital goods 
industries badly needed for export. All 
the cuts except the elimination of the 
excess-profits tax are effective immedi- 
ately. They will tend to increase con- 
sumption, could easily boost imports 
and restrict exports. 

Despite these risks Butler figured that 
a country sick of overtaxation needed 
some incentive to work harder. Hence 
the tax reductions. 
¢ Still Tops—The cuts aren’t large; 
Britons can still lay claim to being the 
most heavily taxed people in the West- 
ern world. Standard individual and cor- 
porate income tax rates have ranged 
from 15% on the first £100 to 474% 
on everything over £400. Now it’s 
124% and 45%. A married man with 
two children earning £2,000 used to pay 
£481; now he'll pay £452. But for 
everything over £2,000—business and 
personal—the highly progressive surtaxes 
remain unchanged. 

Business can also thank Butler for 
repeal of the unpopular excess-profits 
tax, promised for next Dec. 31. That, 
combined with the cut in the standard 
income tax rate, would bring the aver- 
age level of business taxes down from 
nearly 70% to around 55%. Butler also 
promised the partial restoration of ini- 
tial depreciation allowances for new 
aa and equipment. In the first vear, 

usiness can write-off 20% for new 
machinery, 10% for new buildings, 
40% for new mine installations. This 
special first year allowance was insti- 
tuted in 1946, abolished in 1951 in an 
cffort to curb nondefense business 
spending. Now Butler wants to en- 
courage business spending—to modern- 
ize British industry. 

¢ Dividends—The coming death of 
EPT makes a big difference in dividend 


prospects for many companies. One 
extreme example: Aveling-Barford Ltd., 
machinery makers, paid excess-profits 
levies equal to four times the net cost 
of a 15% dividend on common stock. 
William Asquith Ltd., machine tools, 
could treble its last dividend, English 
Electric Co. Ltd. and a number of oth- 
ers could double theirs without EPT. 
These calculations touched off a flurry 
in the stock market. But this week, 
the market quieted down as Britons 
realized next December was a long way 
off, after all. 

The slash in purchase taxes may do 
as much as anything to stimulate British 
business. Small businessmen especially 
believe it is a harbinger of better times. 
On luxury goeds like silver and jewelry 
the tax drops from 100% to 75%; on 
autos and major appliances from 664% 
to 50%; on housewares from 334% to 
25%. 

This has made British auto makers 
especially jubilant. Customers have 
been crowding in to place orders post- 
poned during months of uncertainty 
about the purchase taxes 
¢ Borrowing—Butler’s budget message 
was optimistic and confident. He was 
able to show a substantial improvement 
in the balance of payments; he said 
that tax cuts were feasible because the 
“menace of inflation through excessive 
demand” had largely lifted in 1952. He 
managed his tax reductions without 
paring defense and welfare spending, 
which soak up £2.8-billion of Britain's 
£4.3-billion budget. But he'll have to 
rely on government borrowing to make 
up an over-all deficit. 

The budget ended Mar. 31 was esti- 
mated a year ago to produce a “surplus” 
of some £500-million. That was just 
enough to balance the government's 
capital outgo—items like housing loans 
to cities that are carried in a different 
account in British budgeting, allowing 
you to have a “surplus” and still be 
in the red on the capital account. 

Actually, the surplus was only £80- 
million, leaving £436-million in capital 
items uncovered. Government borrow- 
ing met that handily without inflation- 
ary effects, thanks to the business down- 
turn over the past 12 months. 
¢ Pick Up—In the new budget Butler 
leaves another £440-million in capital 
items in deficit. 

This brings further warnings from 
economists. They argue that while last 
year's gap was met by private savings, 
a production and trade revival this year 
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If you want a better looking, longer lasting, 


lower cost maintenance painting job 


It makes a big difference . . . a great big difference... as to 
what you feed the brush. You can buy cheap paint. . . save 
money per gallon . . . but man, oh man, how much more 
paint you have to buy! And of four times greater im- 
portance . . . because labor represents 80% of the total 
cost of a painting job... you'll pay much more for 
putting it on the wall. 

That is why we say over and over the years. . . don’t 
starve the brush. Use Barreled Sunlight paint. 

You might have to 


gallon and in less time or fewer costly man-hours. What's 
more it hides better, lasts longer, stretches out the years 
between repaintings. 

This can roved easily and quickly with a simple, on- 
the-wall test between Barreled Sunlight and any other 
se you’re now using. Write, and your nearest Barreled 
Sunlight representative will gladly show you how, 


pay a few more pennies BARRELED SUNLIGHT PAINT COMPANY, 1-D Dudley St., Providerce, RI. 


per gallon. But you can 
thin Barreled Sunlight 
more. You buy less paint. 
And you'll make savings 
... big savings... in 
labor. 

Barreled Sunlight goes 
on easier...covers more 
area per stroke... gives 
you more yardage per 


Barreled Sunlight 
Fuinie ° 


Ask about Barreled Sunlight's “Engineered Color" — 
partner of light in creating better seeing and working conditions. 


1T ALWAYS COSTS MORE NOT TO PAINT? 


For over half a century the symbol of quality and dependability among paint buyers for leading industrial, institutional and commercia! buildings 





@ Trainmen plan to seek raise as drop in 


c-of-l index prunes their pay. 
@ Other workers grow restive at thought 


of shrinking weekly pay. 


@ The question: Will earlier c-of-| boosts 


be treated as bonus or basic wage in future 


contract negotiations? 


@ What's sure is that labor takes ... 


Dim View of Two-Way Escalator 


An escalator contract is all right with 
the unions as long as the changes in the 
cost-of-living index push wages higher; 
when the c-of-] declines, s0 does union 
interest in escalation. 

If that needed any proving, the proof 
came last week, 

¢ The Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen—which lost 3¢ an hour in a 
c-of-| pay adjustment recently (BW— 
Apr.11°53,p157)—complained that if liv- 
ing costs are down, BRT members 
haven’t seen it. ‘The union announced 
that it will go after a 10% to 15% hike 
in hourly rates—and may ask an end to 
escalation in contract bargaining this 
year. 

e Demands in the United Auto 
Workers (CIO) for an end to escalator 
contracts in the auto industry grew 
more insistent after workers got a 1¢- 
an-hour wage cut. 

¢The International Union of 
Electrical Workers (CIO) insisted on 
junking a c-of-] escalator clause in con- 
tract bargaining with Sperry Gyroscope 
Co., in New York. 

The IUE-Sperry case is perhaps the 
most significant of the developments. 
Union leaders predict it might set a 
pattern for other union moves to elimi- 
nate escalator agreements now that the 
c-of-1 no longer shows a consistent up- 
trend. 
¢A Bonus—IUE and Sperry signed a 
c-of-l contract three years ago, about 
the time other important long-term 
agreements with escalator clauses were 
being signed. They agreed that wages 
would be adjusted 1¢ for every point 
change in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
living-cost index. Since then, escalator 
increases have amounted to 18¢ an 
hour. Under the contract, this was con- 
sidered as a bonus rather than an addi- 
tion to regular hourly pay. 

A steadily declining c-of-l index 
could wipe out this 18¢ bonus, Anx- 
ious to safeguard the entire gain, 
IUE’s Local 450 demanded that Sperry 
drop the old c-of-l clause; incorporate 
the 18¢-an-hour “bonus” into hourly 
pay; and agree to an additional pay 
hike this year. 

Sperry signed a two-year contract on 
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that basis, giving workers a 4¢ increase 
in hourly pay this year, and another 4¢ 
next mid-April. The pact covers 12,000 
cmployces. 

¢ Long Term—The United Auto Work- 
ers has major five-year escalator con- 
tfacts, covering about a million persons, 
and running to May, 1955. UAW is 
now bargaining with General Motors 
Corp. on a formula for shifting from 
the once-abandoned “old” c-of-1 index 
to BLS’ newly revised index (B\W—Apr. 
18°53,p168). Ford Motor Co. and 
Chrysler Corp. are standing by, on the 
sidelines, awaiting a GM “pattern” 
settlement. 

It does not now appear likely that the 
GM-UAW escalator clause—the pioneer 
of clauses that now cover an estimated 
3.25-million workers—will be dropped, 
despite what appears to be growing 
sentiment in UAW against escalation. 
Union policy, and the progress of bar- 
gaining with GM, will be reviewed at 
a UAW board meeting next week. A 
week or two later UAW is expected to 
resume negotiating with GM on a con- 
version formula. 
¢ Aircraft—However, UAW has a sub- 
stantial number of small escalator con- 
tracts that expire this year. The actual 
moves to end the tie-in between wages 
and the c-of-l index are expected to 
come in bargaining on these. Many 
are in the aircraft industry, but the one 
that may have the quickest impact in- 
volves Murray-Ohio Mfg. Co., in Cleve- 
land, and its UAW local. 

The Cleveland union has already an- 

nounced that one of its objectives this 
year is to do what, in effect, the Sperry 
IUE local did: protect its c-of-] gains 
accumulated thus far against reductions 
due to a falling index, and substitute 
negotiated raises in the future for the 
uncertainty of c-of-l increases. 
e Where to Start?—Meanwhile, an in- 
teresting question has come up in union 
pre-bargaining discussions: What hap- 
pens to accumulated c-of-] bonus pay- 
ments when negotiations start? 

Unions, of course, want wage bar- 
gaining to start at what workers ac- 
tually get in their pay envelopes, their 
hourly wage plus the bonus, and to go 


up from there. That is, they want the 
employer to agree to incorporate the 
total accumulated bonus into regular 
hourly rates—as Sperry did 

They argue this way: Under the 
Wage Stabilization Board, wages of 
workers not covered by c-of-l contracts 
were allowed to rise along with prices— 
and each increase became a part of regu- 
lar pay, where it would not be affected 
by later declining costs. Consequently, 
workers under c-of-] pacts are now at 
2 disadvantage; they are worse off, be- 
cause they can lose escalator gains, than 
others like the CIO stcelworkers who 
turned down c-of-] pacts and got the 
same amount added to regular pay. 
eLetter of the Law—What worries 
union people is a possibility that some 
employers won't agree to put the bonus 
into regular pay. There is no legal rea- 
son why the employers—anxious to re- 
duce labor costs—can’t say to unions at 
the bargaining table: “Forget the bonus. 
The rate we're going to bargain on is 
the rate written in black and white in 
the contract—the regular hourly rate.” 

There is no legal reason why they 
can’t, but there may be a strong eco- 
nomic reason why they won’t. Caucus 
groups at UAW’s recent Atlantic City 
convention warned they will strike, if 
necessary, to “‘preserve our equity in 
present paychecks’’—that is, to have the 
bonus added to regular rates. 

This is not only something that lo- 
cals bargaining on new contracts—doing 
away with escalator clauses—have in 
mind. It is also a factor in the big, 
precedent-setting negotiations under 
way with General Motors. 

UAW wants GM to transfer a sub- 
stantial part of its present 24¢ c-of-] 
bonus into permanent hourly rates; GM 
has offered to shift part of the 24¢, but 
not nearly the 20¢ that UAW wants. 
e Narrower Gap—The auto union’s in- 
sistence on 20¢ isn’t due just to fear 
that declining living costs will cut 
deeply into the bonus. It is more a 
strategic move to bring regular rates up 
nearer to what workers are actually get- 
ting—to reduce the gap, and the possi- 
bility for a wage fight, when GM and 
UAW next bargain on hourly rates. 
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THE MEN were paid regular wages by the union. Total cost to teamsters and truckers 
was $7,000—but both figure the project paid for itself in public goodwill. 


Team Up for Charity 


union—Internatioaal Brotherhood — of 
Teamsters Joint Council 28—donated 
the services of 105 drivers and helpers. 
For the benefit of the press, the proj- 
ect was tagged Operation Orthopedic, 
and some dry runs were made, with 
due notice to the papers, radio, and TV. 
¢ Opportunity—During the course of 
the operation, the union figures, more 
than 200,000 Ib. of equipment was 
moved. The total cost to truckers and 
the union (which paid regular wages 
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to the men who worked) was an esti- 
mated $7,000. 

Employers and union figure their 
part in the project was well worth the 
cost. 

Credit for the idea is given to Dave 
Beck, though he has preferred to stay 
in the background. If, as has been sug- 
gested, Beck is looking for opportunities 
to show a community of interest be- 
tween his union and the employers, 
Operation Orthopedic was a natural. 


The inside story of .. 
03, 
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eNever Cracks © Won't Craze 
© Never Loses Its Dielectric Strength 


. scientifically designed to be kink- 
proof... can be knotted, bent, twisted 
++. engineered to meet extremes of 
temperature ... flexible at 100°F 

+ » unchanged by temperatures as 
high as 500°F... 


-». durable silicone rubber coating 
fuzed to fibrous glass braid 
be peeled...can be supplied to 
meet all Class “H" performance re- 
quirements of MIL-I-3190, NEMA YVS-1 
. lasting dielectric strength 
humidity-resistant . oil-resistant 
flame-resistont . . . non-corrosive 
fungus-resistant... 
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Samples will be sent to you on sepa- 
rate order. Be sure to ask for Turbo 
117 Sleeving. 
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KNOT IT... 
BEND IT... 
TWIST IT 


Durable Silicone 
. Rubber Coating 
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Silicone 
Rubber Sleeving 


insulating @ Specialists 


Moterial = Since 1920 
The William and Co., Inc. 


Dept. Bw .4, Willimantic, Conn., U.S.A, Tel. HArrison 2.1661 


TURBO Insulated Wires @ Wire Markers @ 
Extruded Tubing @ Gloss Sleevir 
Varnished Saturated Sleeving « 
Cambric Cloths, Tapes, Papers 
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TRAVELETTERS are solving the 
problems of travel expense reim- 
bursement for thousands of out- 
standing companies! 


® TREASURERS 
© COMPTROLLERS 
* SALES MANAGERS 


Write today to learn how 
TRAVELETTERS will make your 
job easier and save your company 
money. TRAVELETTERS have 
been in widespread use for 58 
years, because they 

eliminate expense checks 

improve expense control 

lessen internal costs 

reduce travel expenses 

increase productive time 

minimize cash advonces 


For information write: 


: 22 W. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 
“PS oe OS 


Me est. 


Phe oct 


pees sree 


Semanaet: 6 





SMALL LOTS 
SHORT RUNS 


From temporary dies costing only 
15% of conventional dies. 


Dayton Rocenrs 
Manufacle remy Company 
Minneapolis 7, Minn. 





Combination 


GAS & OIL BURNERS 


Designed to provide better combustion 
with either gas or oil or combination 
firing of industrial boilers. 


JOHN ZINK COMPANY 
4401 S. Peoria Tulsa, Okla. 








TEAMSTERS saw a chance for improving public relations when a Seattle hospital 
acquired a new building. Union moved patients and equipment free of charg: 


TRUCKS were donated by Seattle truck owners for this joint union-management charity. 
Working weekends, teamsters had the job finished in four days. 


Union and Management 


AFL’s Teamsters and their employers, 
the truck owners, have often sat on the 
same side of the fence lately. ‘hey have 
joined forces to fight anti-truck bills 
in state legislatures and in Washington. 
But all that is strictly business. Last 
week they got together again in Seattle, 
the stronghold of teamster union prési- 
dent Dave Beck, for purely charitable 
purposes. 
¢ Operation O-Scattle’s Orthopedic 
Hospital is a favorite local charity. It 


treats sick and crippled children up to 
age 14, and it has been getting most 
of its support from top socicty people 
and clubs. Recently a new $5-million 
building was put up on the edge of 
town to house its operations. Then the 
problem was how to get the children 
and equipment out there from the old 
building. 

This is where the Seattle tru 
dustry came in. The owner 
free, 21 trucks for the move, 


king in- 
issigned, 
and the 
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HOW MUCH WILL 


CHEMICALS CAN CORRODE METALS IN 12 MONTHS OR LESS. 


Nota com. . IF YOU SWITCH TO 


CORROSION 


cost YOU THIS YEAR? 





UNPLASTICIZED P.V.C. JUST DOESN'T CORRODE. 


UNPLASTICIZED P.V.C. MADE FROM FIRESTONE EXON 402-A 


Unplasticized P.V.C. is a new material of construction that is highly resistant 

to most corrosive elements. In many industrial applications, it has proven to be 
superior—less expensive—than customary metals. Check carefully the advantages of 
Unplasticized P.V.C. Then, for detailed information on how this new material of 
construction can help you in your business, consult Firestone Chemical Sales Division. 


Fume Ducts, Tank Liners, Similar 
Applications—Unplasticized P.V.C. 
made from Exon 402-A is ideal for 
fume ducts and tank liners because 
it is highly resistant to moisture, 
acids, oxygen, sunlight, aging and 
other corrosive elements. 


tee £4 Sr* be 

Storage Tanks—For storage of 
corrosives, tanks made from Un- 
plasticized P.V.C. are perfect for 
indoor and outdoor installations. 
Their resistance to corrosion and 
weather virtually eliminates main- 
tenance and replacement costs. 


Firestone... 


Cali at Space 48 Basic Materials Show, 


Grand Central Palace, New York, 


June 15-19 if corrosion is a problem 


in your plant or industry. 





N 


Versatility—Unplasticized P.V.C. 
made from Exon 402-A can be 
welded, sawed, sheared, stamped, 
milled, planed, drilled, embossed, 
rolled, punched, cemented. it's eas- 
ily worked on conventional metal 
and wood working equipment. 


How does this new material of 
construction fit into your picture? 
Have your engineers consult 
the Firestone Chemical Sales 
Division on proper applications 
of Unplasticized P.V.C. made 
from Exon 402-A...or write; 


Chemical Sales Division 


FIRESTONE PLASTICS COMPANY, DEPT. B2 


% POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
A Division of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


IMPORTANT: Firestone supplies Exon 402-A only. This resin is used by many of America's leading fabricators of Unplasticized P.V.C. end-praducty’ 





 y 


Leading Motor Repair Shop 
is Sold on KLIXON Protectors 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.: Paul Leicht, president of th 
Sangise Electrical Company, specialists in tractional 
and integral motor repair, speaks from many years 
of successful experience 
“As one of the best equipped motor repair shops in 
New England, we've worked on all kinds of motors, 
operated under many different conditions. And we 
prefer motors protected with KLIXON Protectors, 
Our experience has pone that they prevent burn- 
outs due to overload and voltage conditions, and 
reduce unprofitable type repairs. Yes, we're sold on 
KLIXONS. We find they help our business.” 
The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is built into the 
motor by the motor manufacturer. In such equip- 
ment as refrigerators, oil 
burners, washing machines, 
etc., they keep motors work- 
ing by preventing burnouts. 
If you would like increa 
customer-preference, re- 
duced service calls and mini- 
mized repairs and replace- 
ments, it will pay you well 
to ask for equipment with 
KLIXON Protectors. 
SPENCER THERMOSTAT 
Div. of Matals & Controls Corp, 
2604 FOREST STREET 
ATILEBORO, MASS, 


Manual reset 


KLIxoN 








Aere's how ta win friends 
and influence customers { 


Give 


CUrery 
Windproof Lighters 


Tdeak vor curs, 
AWARDS, PREMIUMS 
Your name or trade- 
mark attractively en- 
graved on a Bowers 
lighter will build good- 
will for you every day. 





No. 55, our newest 
chrome pocket lighter 
has the pull-out case 
for easier, cleaner re- 
fueling. 
Nationally advertised BOWERS LUGHTERS are all 
windproof and UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED. 
Top quality, low-priced, they're the leaders in style, 
quolity, and dependability. Write for complete de- 
tails and prices. 


BOWERS LIGHTER COMPANY 


DEPT. B, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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PICKETING kept New Jersey Bell operators off job—but didn’t stop service. 


Law That's Not Invoked 


Jersey phone strike drags on, but state doesn't use its 


statute against utility walkouts. 
unconstitutional. 


A strike of 7,000 independent union- 
ists against New Jersey Bell Telephone 
Co. this week dragged into its second 
month. State mediators sought a com- 
promise that would settle the one major 
issue in dispute: wages. But at midweek 
their efforts seemed to be getting no- 
where. And the parties were stili poles 
apart. 

Actually, the state could invoke a 
law against public utility strikes to end 
the walkout. But a similar law, in 
Wisconsin, was declared unconstitu- 
tional when it was invoked. There is 
an apparent reluctance in New Jersey 
to put the state’s law to a test in’ 
what is not now the serious strike situ- 
ation. Officials preferred keeping the 
law a weapon in a real strike emergency 
—to using it and perhaps having it 
declared unconstitutional. 
¢ Mostly Wages—In the present dis- 

ute, the Telephone Workers Union of 
ee Jersey, the independent union that 
represents plant and enginecring em- 
ployees and accounting employces, 
asked for a 20¢ hourly increase ($8 a 
week) for plant and engineering work- 
ers, and a $7 pay raise for the others. 
The company offers flat $2 raises for 
all earning up to $74.50 «2 week, and 
$3 raises he the rest. Now, it’s willing 
to settle for $4 and $5 raises. 

There are other issues—a shortened 
wage progression schedule, 10 paid 
holidays, a liberalized vacation plan, 
and broader pension benefits, for in- 


If it did, the law might be held 


stance. However, the wage dispute is 
the key one. 

It has a wide potential importance, 
too. ‘The independent union's contract 
with New Jersey Bell was the first 
major telephone agreement to open up 
in wage bargaining this year. The out- 
come of the independent’s strike may 
help set a pattern for other settlements 
between unions and Bell System com- 
panies nationally, 

Contracts covering more than $0,000 
workers in other states opened on wages 
this month. Expirations in May, June, 
July, and August involve pay rates of 
about double that number. Historically, 
one or two major wage settlements 
have set rates for the bulk of the na- 
tion’s telephone workers 
¢ Serious Threat—That alon 
enough to focus interest on the New 
Jersey bargaining. However, the anti 
utility-strike law is sharing attention. 

New Jersev, along with other 
states, has a law designed to prevent 
public-utility stoppages. The New Jer- 
sey law permits state seizure and opera- 
tion of any utility involved in a strike, 
or scrious threat of a strik 

Generally, in the past, states have 
moved to bar utility strikes night at the 
start—but Gov. Alfred Driscoll let a 
month go by without invoking the 
law. Intensive state mediation substi- 
tuted for more drastic intervention 
through a. seizure order 

In part, this reluctance 


would be 


many 


of the state 
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@ There’s no halfway feeling about fire and its resulting 
destruction with an expert fire protection engineer... he ac 
tually hates to see a little fire roar into a raging inferno and 


create a sizeable loss. 
man This personal sense of responsibility is inherent with 
C-O-TWO Fire Protection Engineers...a definite plus in 


your behalf. Whether its fire detecting or fire extinguishing 
... portables or built-in systems...C-O-TWO means top 


4 quality backed by experienced engineering that results in 
WI 4 9 2 operating superiority for you at all times. 
With C-O-TWO Fire Protection Equipment, simplicity, 


practicability, longevity and minimum maintenance are 
built-in features that guarantee fast, positive action the in 
stant fire strikes. Furthermore, extensive manufacturing 
and field installation skills, together with approvals such as 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Factory Mutual Lab- 
oratories, Armed Forces and Government Bureaus assure 
you of the finest in modern fire protection equipment. 


Rushed production periods and future expansions are 
some of the many problems carefully considered in a plant- 
wide firesafety recommendation by C-O-TWO Fire Protec 
tion Engineers ...the prime objective always being the best 
type fire protection equipment for the particular fire 
hazard concerned. 





WHEN BUSINESS STOPS... INCOME STOPS! 


Don’t take chances with your investment. Secure the benefits 
of highly efficient fire protection engineering today... our 
extensive experience over the years is at your disposal with 
out obligation. Get the facts now! 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 + NEW JERSEY 


MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT OF CANADA, LTD. * TORONTO 8 * ONTARIO 


Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers Rit : . 
Built-in High Pressure ans Low pease Galine Ghats Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Conada 


ype Fire Extinguishing Systems MANU ANY 
Bullt-In Smoke and Heai Fire Detecting Systems APUIATED WITTE OYRENS TED COMM 











Truck chassis, picked up by 
Monoveyor for delivery to 
final assembly line in MHS 
materials handling system. 


Scientific 
Materials 
Handling 
Systems by 
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Mechanical Handling Sys- 
tems, with 34 years of experience 
and demonstrated ability, can 
develop and build exactly the 
handling system you need. It will 
embody practical, imaginative 
engineering. It will utilize auto- 
mation where automatic han- 
dling is practicable. It will give 
you a system for more efficient, 
more economical production. 

Whether youare building anew 
plant, modernizing your present 
facilities, or adding new depart- 
ments, call the MHS engineer for 
the most expert help on scientific 
materials handling. 


Mechanical fa 


Handling ve 


fn ae ce ES mee SS meee Ge came oe meme Oe em one od 


4610 NANCY AVE. + DETROIT 12, MICH. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
in Canado 
Canadian Mechanical Handling Systems, Ltd. 
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to seize reflected the growing tendency 
to keep government out of labor rela- 
tions as much as possible. But there 
was more to it than that. 

Under the New Jersey law, seizure 
authority is contingent upon the state’s 
showing that a labor dispute is causing 
private management’s “failure to con- 
tinue the operation of the utility.” Ac- 
cording to state officials, no such “fail- 
ure” can be charged against New Jersey 
Bell; 70% of its 1,850,000 telephones 


in the state are of the automatic dial 
type that require no operators. The 
company 1s using 4,000 suUPCrVisOry pco- 
ple to serve the other 3 furnishing 
“slow service but without scrious incon- 
venience,” according to the state—and 
to keep automatic equipment operating 
on a “near normal” basis. Only repairs 
and installations are seriously affected. 

Under these circumstances, state ofh- 
cials say, there is no basis for invoking 
the seizure law. 


Airlines Pool Bargaining 


Five domestic airlines will meet with the machinists’ 
union to test both joint negotiations and ‘‘preventive media- 


tion.” 


“Preventive mediation” advocated by 
President Eisenhower during the pre- 
clection campaign is getting a quiet try- 
out in bargaining this week between 
five major airlines and the Interna- 
tional Assn. of Machinists (AFL). 

With a federal mediator sitting in 
from the start, the airlines—for the 
first time in their industry—are nego- 
tiating together with IAM on a con- 
tract covering ground personnel. 

The companies are United Airlines, 
Inc., Trans World Airlines, Inc., Capi- 
tal Airlines, Inc., National Airlines, 
Inc., and Northwest Airlines, Inc., 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc., participated 
at first, then dropped out. Its con- 
tract with IAM is open only on the 
issue of hourly wage rates. The others 
have agreed to negotiate on such eco- 
nomic issues as shift differentials, wage 
progression schedules, and triple pay 
tor holidays worked, beside the union 
demand for a 25¢ hourly pay increase. 
¢ Innovation—Both group bargaining 
and government intervention are con 
trary to current trends. But conceivably 
the experience of the airlines could 
help set a new trend. The National 
Mediation Board, which has jurisdic- 
tion over railroad and airline bargain- 
ing, encouraged airlines to agree to 
mediator-shepherded group talks with 
IAM: NMB corsiders the supervised 
bargaining “an interesting experiment” 
in a form of bargaining that might 
“prove good for both airlines and 
union.” 

This is not industrywide bargaining, 
of course, although the outcome of 
current negotiations may have industry- 
wide effect. American Airlines, Inc., and 
Pan American World Airways, Inc., 
are missing from the bargaining table, 
along with Eastern. Ground personnel 
of American and Pan American are 
represented by the ‘Transport Workers 
Union (CIO); T'WU and IAM are 
not tempcramentally suited for collec- 
tive action. 


e Union’s Idea—The machinists’ union 
has been proposing group bargaining 
with airlines for years; it has consist- 
ently contended that bargaining com- 
pany by company is a great waste of 
time and effort. Companies refused 
to bargain together in the past—al- 
though some admitted privately that 
there are merits to be found in group 
bargaining. 

lor instance, the union strategy of 
plaving one company against the others 
~to leapfrog to bigger gains—would be 
minimized. Besides, since fare com- 
petition is eliminated by government 
regulation, group bargaining could lead 
to a uniformity of labor costs, too. 
And, of course, negotiations are costly 
on a company-by-company basis, but 
much less so for joint bargaining, 

Feeling that wav, five of the air 

lines agreed to try group talks this vear 
—when NMB joined IAM in urging 
them—with this proviso: Joint nego- 
tiations must not be considered a pre- 
cedent. 
e Peace and Harmony—Once group 
bargaining was decided on, NMB set 
out to make it as peaceful as possible. 
It worked out a form of “preventive 
mediation” designed to minimize 
points for disagreement. lirst, a medi- 
ator was assigned to the negotiations, 
to sit in from the start. ‘Then, through 
him, NMB tricd to see that little or 
nothing is left to temper-raising bar- 
gaining. 

NMB got the parties t 
what's to be negotiated. ‘The 
gave up two démands that threatened 
to be troublesome, and the companics 
agreed to bargain together on all the 
others—to a final outcome, arbitration, 
an emergency board, or a strike 

That last--a strike—isn’t considered 
likely. The whole “pre: 
tion” policy is aimed at avoiding any- 
thing like that 
e Preventive Measure 
mediation is an 


agree on 
unions 


ntive media- 


Ordinarilv now, 


emcrgcn operation. 
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It doesn’t begin until there is a major 
disagreement, and parties are in a fight- 
ing mood. The Eisenhower idea is 
to advance the timing of mediation, 
to have it begin before there is a dis- 
pute. With a competent mediator at 
work, guiding negotiations that have 


an clement of friction in them, chances 
of an open break become much less. 

This is the policy being followed in 
current airline—IAM bargaining. If it 
shows a marked success there, “pre- 
ventive bargaining” may get a more im- 
portant test later in the year. 


What's Happening to the Cost of Living 


Total 


Cost of Living 

1935-39 
=100 =100 =100 =100 = Total 
156.7 93.8 963 93.0 92.3 
167.5 
170.4 99.8 
168.4 
184.5 


188.0 
188.7 
189.0 
189.6 
190.8 
191.1 


190.8 
190.9 
191.1 
190.7 
190.4 
189.6 


1947-49 


1947 ..e004 93.7 


September 
October 
November 
December 
January, 1953 
February 


March, 1953 113.6 


189.9 


Food Clothing 
1947-49 1947-49 


Housing 
1947-49=100 
Rent Only 


100.5 99.3 
103.9 


100.1 102.6 
101.4 
96.8 
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111.7 104.7 116.8 121.7 


Dota: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. N.A.—Not Available. 

BLS’ index is now on a revised basis. It is linked to the interim-adjusted index for December, 
1952, to form a cgntinuous series (1) in terms of 1947-49=100; and (2) using a 1935-39=100 
base, The former (1) is the fully-revised index BLS plans to continue beyond 1953. BLS will 
also issue its unrevised “old” index for the first six months of 1953, for those having ascalator 


contracts. 


LABOR BRIEFS 





A slight rise in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ cost-of-living index (above) 
to 113.6% of 1947-49 average costs in 
mid-March reversed a_ three-month 
downward trend. BLS said that in- 
creases in cigarette prices after they 
were decontrolled Feb. 25 were an im- 
portant factor in the 0.2-point index 
jump from the mid-February _ level 
(BW —Apr.4'53,p142). No major union 
escalator agreements are affected. 

No checkoff is included in a contract 
between Dan River Mills, Inc., and 
United Textile Workers (AFL). The 
pact, first at the Danville (Va.) mill in 
two years continues present wage rates. 
UTW explained the elimination of the 
checkoff of dues in this wav: It wants 
to “dispel . . . the illusion that the 
union's existence depends on the em 
plover collecting union dues.” ‘The 
contract covers 12,000 workers. 

. 

“Moonshining” is increasing duc to 
high federal liquor taxes, the Coopers’ 
International Union (AFL) complains. 
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Last year, production of whiskey bar- 
rels dropped 50%-—and union jobs 
dropped along with production. ‘The 
union is asking AI’L to petition Con- 
gress to reduce liquor taxes. 

. 
Harry Bridges may be succeeded as 
president of the International Long- 
shoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union 
by James Fantz, of Portland, Ore.—if 
Bridges has to go to jail on a federal 
perjury-conspiracy conviction. Bridges 
last week informally nominated Frantz, 
active in ILWU since 1932 and a strong 
Bridges supporter. 

* 


A raise amounting to 10% to 15% will 
be sought by the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road ‘l'rainmen in late-1953 bargaining 
with ali major carriers. BRI’s presi- 
dent, W. P. Kennedy, says a recent 3¢ 
cut in pav due to the declining cost-of- 
living (BW—Apr.11°53,p157) stirred a 
lot of resentment in BRT; members, he 
said, haven't “noticed any fall in living 
costs. The only item we've seen go 
down is the Chrysler automobile—and 
railroad workers don't ride in Chrys- 
lers.”” 





To satisfy 

a giant's thirst... 
huge draughts of 
steel are “tapped” 


NDUSTRY’S thirst for steel is a 

giant’s thirst. It’s a perpetual 
thirst .. . the thirst of machine 
shops . . . the thirst of huge 
stamping press lines . . . the thirst 
that prevails wherever steel is 
being worked and shaped by the 
skill of American Industry. 

In order to fulfill America’s 
demand for automobiles and ap- 
pliances, toys and office equip- 
ment, cans and building mate- 
rials, steel-making has to keep 
pace ... quantity-wise and 
quality-wise. 

Steel-making at J&L is geared 
to this fast-moving pace. The 
expansion of open hearth capac- 
ity typifies J&L’s policy of devel- 
opment and modernization of 
equipment. And, behind J&L’s 
manpower stands a great teacher 
« - - 100 years of steel-making 
experience . . . 100 years of pro- 
ducing the steels of today ... 
100 years of preparing for the 
steels of the future. 

J&L stands ready to meet the 
challenge of tomorrow! 


Tapping the New Open Hearths 
at J&L's Pittsburgh Works 


The molten steel flowing inte twe giant- 
size ladles symbolizes J&L’s capacity 
for modern, scientific metheds of mass- 


producing steel 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 
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FRICTION FIGHTERS... 


When man first placed log rollers under heavy objects that had to be moved, he 
substituted rolling motion for sliding friction . . . a principle which finds its highest 
attainment in today’s anti-friction bearings. 


The theory of how ball, roller, and needle bearings function is simple, yet production is 
unbelievably exacting. Daily production is in the thousands . . . accuracy is measured in 
millionths of an inch. Bearings are so universally used that the industry makes over 
30,000 different styles and types . . . so vital that, without them, power, transportation, 
agriculture, industry, commerce, and even household appliances, would revert to 

19th Century concepts. 


ROLLING AHEAD... 


Early bearings were not too satisfactory . . . for metals were crude and assemblies 
imperfect. But, even though improvements were slow, lessons were learned and problems 
were licked. Science and skill, minds and machines, created bearings that outlast the 
equipment in which they are installed. 


Bearings will make even greater contributions to effortless efficiency in the days ahead. 
And many of the ideas for such achievements will be generated by America’s all-seeing, 
all-hearing and reporting Inter-Communications System. 


THE AMERICAN INTER-COM SYSTEM... 


Complete communication is the function, the unique contribution of the American 
business press .. . a great group of specially edited magazines devoted to the specialized 
work areas of men who want to manage better, design better, manufacture better, 
research better, sell better, buy better. 


COMMUNICATION IS OUR BUSINESS... 


The McGraw-Hill publications are a part of this American Inter-Communications System. 


As publishers, we know the consuming insistence of editors on analyzing, interpreting 
and reporting worthwhile :deas. 


We know that businessmen, in order to keep abreast of their jobs, subscribe to— 
pay for— McGraw-Hill magazines edited for their specific job interests. 


And, as publishers, we make the advertising pages of our magazines available to 
advertisers for featuring the products and services they offer in the interest of increased 
efficiency and lower production costs . . 


... for the editorial pages tell “how’”’ and the advertising pages tell “‘with what.” 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. = 


the waee 
App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 4 * pr 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK With the peak driving season approaching, this is a good time to take 
APR. 25, 1953 stock of your automobile liability insurance. You may not be carrying 
enough to assure you full protection. 





Remember this: It’s your driving that creates the greatest chance 
of your being personally sued for property damage or personal injury. 
And a jury verdict against you or a settlement of any claim will almost 
certainly be large. In fact, they have been growing even larger lately. 


This means that the common basic liability policy—the so-called “5 
and 10”—may be inadequate. It pays only up to $5,000 to one person 
injured in an accident. And it will pay no more than $10,000 for a single 
accident, no matter how many people are involved. (Generally, it also 
SERVICE includes up to $5,000 property damage insurance.) 





@ BUSINESS WEEK 


If you are carrying 5 and 10 now, consider boosting it to at least 
$10,000 and $20,000, preferably to something like $50,000 and $100,000. 
The additional premium is small—and well worth the additional protec- 
tion. Without it, of course, you will have to pay whatever the policy 
doesn’t cover in any settlement. 





Your liability policy will not cover injuries to yourself, as the insured. 
It should, however, apply to everyone else in an accident. That includes 
pedestrians, passengers in other cars involved, and passengers—including 
members of your family—in your car. 


The limit of your liability to persons riding in your car varies accord- 
ing to why they are there: 


Your liability is greatest if the person was in your car for your own 
pecuniary benefit. He can fall into this category without being paid money 
directly—his agreeing to help with the driving as a condition of his 
transportation is enough, for example. (He would not be so classified if 
he shared the driving as a matter of sociability.) 


You're less liable if your passengers are with you for social reasons, 
or for their own benefit only. The social guest assumes the risk of all 
defeets in the car of which you are not aware. A hitchhiker might fall 
into this class. But if he shares the cost, he may be classified as a passenger 
for hire. 


Many states, however, severely limit the liability of the owner or 
driver to social passengers in his car—they can collect only if the insured 
is found guilty of gross negligence. These restrictions are called ‘auto- 
mobile guest laws.” They came into being to prevent insured persons 
from colluding with friends to defraud insurance companies. 


But you can still protect your family and friends while they are 
riding in your car by carrying “medical payments” insurance along 
with liability. 


Are you liable if your wife or minor child injures someone while 
driving the family car? In many states, you definitely are—even if you 
do not own the car, but do maintain it or control its use. 


A few states, notably New York and California—have gone even 
further. They make the owner liable for the negligence of anyone, in or 
PAGE 179 out of the family, who has the owner’s consent to use the car. 





Computes and types the 
complete invoice in one 
continuous operation. 


ma o 
®Peeeteeveecese®® 


Two major steps are cut from costly billing 
operations when you use the Burroughs 
Magic Multiplier Typewriter-Billing Machine 
that types and computes an invoice taster 
than it would ordinarily take to copy it! 


In run-of-mine billing procedure, there 
are three major steps—(1) calculating, (2) 
typing and (3) Re + 20 checking. But this 
time-saving Burroughs Typewriter-Billing 
Machine reduces calculating and typing to 
one single, continuous operation, and no 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S B u rrou oh S 


Computes by direct 
multiplication — not 
by repeated addition. 


machine checking is needed. Added speed 
factor—computation is by direct mechanical 
multiplication, not repeated addition. 


Here is the world’s fastest billing machine 
for a wide range of applications. When the 
time comes to better your billing operations, 
see your Burroughs man. The Burroughs 
branch office near you is listed in the yellow 
pages of your telephone book, or write 
to Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Prints quantity, then 
prints unit price and 
total amount simulta- 
neously—no need for 
machine checking of 
quantities and price. 


Burroughs 








Above: Joy WNO-112 Oil-Free Compressor 


Below: Joy WGO-9 Oil-Free Vertical Compressor 


for Vaneaxial Fans . . . Compressors, Vacuum 
Pumps and Boosters . . . Oxygen Generators 


Backed by manufacturing experience since 1915 


% Patented Dual-Cushion valves, all 
parts of which are made from corro- 
sion-resistant materials 


% Special lightweight pistons mini- 
mize wearing pressure on the rings. 


% Ease of disassembly facilitates in- 
spection of pistons, rings, cylinder 
liners and valves. 


% On-the-job-replaceable chrome- 
plated cylinder liners for hard, 
smooth, friction-reducing surfaces. 
Also replaceable crosshead guides. 


% Carbon graphite compression rings 
designed to compensate automatically 
for wear. 


% Large, direct air passages and lib- 
eral water-jacketing reduce heat of 
compression and increase ring life. 


% All wearing areas, except carbon 
rings, are either chrome-plated, sur- 
face hardened, or of stainless steel. 


*% Complete line of types and sizes of 
compressors to meet any capacity and 
pressure requirements. @ Let us quote 
on your air supply needs of any nature. 
Joy Manufacturing Company, Oliver 
Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. In Can. 
ada: Joy Manufacturing Company (Can- 
ada) Limited, Galt, Ontario 
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If you are involved in an accident, be sure you take these sveps: 


¢ Note as many details of the circumstances surrounding the accident 
as possible; take names and addresses of all available witnesses. 


* Report the accident to the police—don’t take a chance of being accused 
of “hit-and-run.” 


¢ Make every effort to protect the car from further damage or loss. 
If it is disabled, avoid leaving it where it may be pilfered or wrecked. 
The insurance company will pay for all reasonable expenses you incur to 
protect it in this way. 


It’s a good idea to check up on your file of personal photographs that 
may be used for publicity. One reason, of course, is that what you have 
may be outdated. 


More important: Photo editors of both magazines and newspapers 
look for different kinds of pictures than they did 10 years ago. No matter 
how dignified you may fancy yourself, they don’t want the usual stiff, 
formal studio shots. The mode now is for more candid pictures, showing 
you as you naturally are. 


It’s a sound theory: A photo which shows you as a normal human 
being, rather than as a stern, “typical” executive, will do wonders for 
your public relations. Here are some tips on getting effective photos: 


¢ Wear what you wear every day; don’t dress up abnormally. 


eIf you have the photos taken in your office, have the photographer 
take candids of you working and talking. 


¢ Don’t try to hide a balding head or a double chin—whether you like 
it or not, they are part of your features. 


* Above all, try not to be self-conscious. Best method: Don’t pose, try 
to talk with the photographer about some common interest. 


Note for your calendar: Quarterly payment of Social Security tax 
for domestic help is due Apr. 30. 


The atomic age has brought to market a precious gem seldom found 
in nature—green diamonds. By bombarding regular diamonds with alpha 
particles in a cyclotron, scientists change their color. The stones range 
from pale to dark olive green, depending on whether the origina! diamond 
is white or one of several shades of yellow. They lose their radioactivity 
within a few hours after treatment, but keep their color permanently. 


Laykin et Cie., designers and importers of diamonds, are having an 
exhibit and sale of the gems at the I. Magnin stores on the West Coast. 
Their diamonds were colored by the 60-in. cyclotron at the University of 
California. These green diamonds sell for about double the price of a yellow 
diamond—around $12,000 for a nine-carat stone. 


. 

This summer you can sit in the shade and sip a gin and tonic while 
your lawn is being cut. Fairbanks, Morse & Co. has an automatic gasoline 
mower with mechanical feelers that cause the mower to follow the line 
between cut and uncut grass. The machine can cut square corners, avoid 
flower beds, climb grades up to 20%. It sells for around $300. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 25, 1953, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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“Here why... 


more and more 
- Manufacturers 
‘Ore turning to . 


because of these qualities... 


Saves Weight, weighs half as much as aluminum. Resists Compression, 
pound for pound greater than steel. Resists Impact, absorbs and with- 
stands severe shock. Withstands Vibration, cushions repeated shock with- 
out effect. Insulates like mica but greater flexibility. Resists Corrosion, 


not affected by acids, oils, fumes. Resists Heat and Cold from —112°F to 
212°F. Resists Moisture, in fact, water is its best lubricant. Wears Slowly, 
Evenly, in many cases more slowly than metal. Reduces Noise, absorbs 
vibrations, deadens noise. Fabricates Easily, machined or punched with for more information on how 


ordinary tools. 


micarTa con help solve your 


because of these flexibilities... production problems, and give 


Laminated MICARTA includes standard structural shapes: plates, sheets, you advantages no metal 


angles, channels, rods, tubes and zees. Occasionally this class includes i i fill 
simple molded shapes. Molded MICARTA is the choice for complicated can give you, please out 


os 3 production quantities of either simple or complicated the coupon below. A MICARTA 
shapes, or for certain properties better obtainable in form molding. ; 
ais “— . representative will then 


because micarta is basic... call on you personally. 


MICARTA is a tough and resilient basic material that welcomes compari- 


son with other basic materials. This versatile plastic outlasts wood and ene | 
metal in many punishing applications. Investigate MICARTA and you'll ou mal it 10 ay 
& 


find it the economical solution to tough production problems. 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
MICARTA Division, Trafford, Pa. 
Attention: L. A. Pediey 


Sir: (Please Check One) 

(1) Please have your representative call 

(] Please send me the complete facts on MICARTA 
Name_____Company 


Address___ 








OLD-STYLE package in solid colors 
was simple fo print, but it lacked the 
self-selling appeal of the... 


LU. 2 | 
eames ¢ mew YORK, wy. 15,000 UP. UNITS OF VITAMIN 4 PER LB ADOED! 
_ FINE TABLE 


“gee sem 


mre 





I NEW-STYLE package that displays a 
A ey fatasty slice of buttered toast in full 
.* lor. The trick is to retain the delicate 
s of a color photo in- printing on 


xboard. 








PRIZE CARTON at the folding box show 


in Chicago came from Lord Baltimore Press. 


182 


The traditional way to get into the 
folding carton business is to own a box- 
board mill and set up a printing and 
folding division as a consumer for your 
product. The Lord Baltimore Press of 
Baltimore, Md., came in by a different 
door. It’s a print shop that learned to 
make boxes—not a _boxmaker that 
learned to print. 

This —— has advantages. Mod- 
erm marketing—especially self-service in 
the shantadeits-Dbeiai a box that 
will sell itself from the store shelf. The 
picture on the box is the important 
thing, not the material the box is made 
of. So a printer has an edge on a box- 
maker. 

Established 77 years ago as a job 
printer and book printer, Lord Balti- 
more had a reputation for fine color 
printing long before it ever folded its 
first box. 
¢ Big Investment—““We only had to 
learn the mechanical business of assem- 


says William Banks, as 
sistant to Executive Vice-President 
Leonard Dalsemer. “The boxboard 
makers had to chin themselves up in 
the printing end of the | 
that kind of chinning 
skimped or hurried. Lord Baltimore 
has been doing it for years. The 
company has invested millions of dol- 
lars in plant, presses, and the latest 
gadgets. It has 500 employees in two 
plants that cover more than 240,000 
sq. ft. Not the lesser of these assets is 
the skilled labor—it takes many years to 
train a good etcher or pressman, and 
there’s a chronic shortage of both. 
Lord Baltimore people still regard 
themselves essentially as quality printers, 
not mass-producers. They don’t publish 
dollar figures, and the diffident 
about the fact that their company is 
among the top dozen in the box in 
dustry that docs $600-million worth of 
business a year. But their eyes light up 


bling a box,” 


USINC ss.” 
can’t be 
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Flanged and Dished Heads 


Staintess-Clod 
Steel Plates 


Large Diameter 
Welded Steel Pips 


Alley and Carbon 
Steel Plotes 


* when they're made by 
CLAYMONT 


Whatever your needs in flanged and dished heads, you’re a 
winner every time when you call for heads by Claymont. 

We can always meet your most exacting specifications 
because with us the spinning of flanged and dished heads is more 
than just a job—it’s an art into which we put the most 
painstaking care and specialized know-how. 

Our flanging department can supply you with flanged and 
dished heads in diameters from 9 inches to 19 feet and in 
gauges from 3/16-inch to 6 inches. Made in carbon steel, alloy 
steel or with stainless steel cladding. We are also prepared to 
handle head formirig operations on both ferrous and non-ferrous 
metal circles supplied by the customer. 

Other Claymont products include Stainless-Clad 
Steel Plates, Alloy and Carbon Steel Plates, Large Diameter 
Welded Steel Pipe. 

Write or call Claymont Steel Products Department, 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Division, Claymont, Delaware. 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION—Denver, Colorado 
THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORPORATION—Oakland, California 
WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—Atianta - Boston - Buffalo 
Chicago - Detroit « New York - Philadelphia 
CANADIAN OFFICES: Toronto » Winnipeg + Edmonton « Yoncouver 





Who is Responsible 
For Mediocre 
Duplicated Copies? 


Are they the fault of the operator or 
typist? Sometimes. But suppose they 
have not been properly trained. Or sup- 
pose no copy quality standard had been 
established. In either case, and in all fair- 
ness, they can not be held responsible. 


Some say mediocre copies come from 
mediocre equipment. That can be true 
but the fact remains that even the finest 
duplicator can turn out poor copies. 


Thus, in the final analysis, the respon- 
sibility here is the same as it is in all 
phases of business when second-rate per- 
formance creeps in. In short, the copy 
quality problem is the responsibility of 
management. 


How does management solve 

this problem 

The answer lies in the proved procedure 
modern management almost always fol- 
lows to solve similar problems. Here are 
the basic steps involved :— 

1. Job survey. In this instance, it is a 
complete listing of all the times and 
places when multiple copies of written, 
typed and drawn material are used... 
the number of copies required in each 
how and where the copies are 
and the time limits for 


case... 
distributed .. . 
their production. 
2. Job procedure. In this case, it is 
evaluating and selecting the duplicating 
equipment and supplies to produce the 
required copies at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with quality. 

3. Job standards. This requires accu- 
rate knowledge of what that equipment 
can do under normal operating conditions. 
Then comes setting obtainable standards 
that are practical and reasonable with 


the selected mechanical facilities and 
supplies. 

4. Job instruction. In this case it 
means teaching and training selected 
personnel in all phases of the operating 
techniques required to produce copies 
that match the standards. 

5. Job inspection. This is no more than 
another name for quality control. In this 
case it means keeping a watchful eye on 
duplicated copies to make sure they 
satisfy the job standards previously 
established. 

A. B. Dick distributor representatives 
are well-qualified to work with manage- 
ment in all five steps and welcome the 
opportunity. 

Take the “job standards” 
mimeographing for example. 


part of 


If you would like to know the quality 
of copies your present equipment can 
produce, ask your A. B. Dick distributor 
representative to check it with the spe- 
cially prepared “copy standard” stencil. 
The results will give you a true reading of 
all the factors involved. In addition you 
will be able to determine whether or not 
your personnel needs instruction in the 
techniques of MODERN mimeograph- 
ing. If such is the case, your A. B. Dick 
distributor representative can provide 
the instruction. Accept this as your in- 
vitation to call him. 

You will find your A. B. Dick distribu- 
tor listed under duplicating machines in 
the classified section of your phone book. 
Or, write A. B. Dick Company, 5700 
Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois. 

A. B. Dick mimeograph products are 
for use with all makes of suitable stencil 
duplicating products. : 


< A:B-DICK 


* THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 


A, 8. DICK COMPANY 


5700 TOUHY AVENUE 


CHICAGO 31. ILLINOIS 





“... the flowering of color 
photography and supermar- 
keting after the war .. .” 

PRINTER starts on p. 182 


when they talk about quality control de- 
vices or the offset lithography process 
they invented for full-color printing on 
boxboard. 

They don’t claim their process is the 
only one for reproducing color photos 
on boxboard. Other companies are try- 
ing for the same effect with roto- 
gravure. But Lord Baltimore thinks it 
holds trump cards. 
¢ Prize Winner—Three years ago, the 
Folding Paper Box Assn. inaugurated 
an award for the best multicolor car- 
ton displayed at its annual convention. 
Lord Baltimore has won the award all 
three years it was offered—most recently, 
last month, for its Helena Rubinstein 
hair rinse carton (page 182). 

Beside the award for technical su- 
periority, judged by package designers 
and package users, the Helena Rubin- 
stein box won the grand award as the 
best carton of the year, in the opinion 
of member companies represented at 
the convention in Chicago. More than 
4,500 entries were considered. 
¢ Box Business—Lord Baltimore got 
into the folding box business about 30 
years ago, but it didn’t become a major 
operation till the mid-30s. 

“We realized we were never going 
to get anywhere in the box industry,” 
says Dalsemer, “if we just put out a 
box to hold something rather than to 
sell something.” 

Lord Baltimore looked 
ahead and saw merchandising getting 
more competitive, packaging going 
more toward self-selling. Even before 
the war—and before the flowering of 
the supermarket—they urging 
their customers to use more color 
splash on cartons. When supermarket- 
ing and color photography bloomed 
after the war, Lord Baltimore was ready 
to take advantage of the two phenom- 
ena. 
¢ Fidel-I-Tone—“With all our ex 
perience as printers, it’s natural that we 
could put a better picture on boxboard 
than the man who's interested mainly 
in selling boxboard to keep his mill go 
ing,” says W. Taylor Bouchelle, sales 
manager. “And we came up with the 
offset lithugraphy process we call Fidel- 
I-Tone, which reproduces a color photo 
in full detail.” 

The process was worked up during 
the war, and the first Fidel-I-Tone box 
(for ©. T. pie crust) came out in 1945- 
46. The secret of color reproduction 
on boxboard, Lord Baltimore found, 
was to use a very fine screen—more than 
120,000 tiny dots to the square inch— 


executives 


were 
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1 What JACKS HEINT L is doing ahout... 





HUMIDITY 


In nature’s “sweat box’... steaming, 
sweltering, jungle-like atmospheres... 
aircraft equipment is subjected to 
rapid mechanical deterioration and 
fungus growth. Tested for more than 
600 hours under intense humidity, 
Jack & Heintz electrical equipment 
- » - motors, generators, and electrical 
controls ;.. continue to deliver un- 
failing performance. 


It is our business to develop and pro- 
duce environmental-free electrical, 
electromechanical and hydraulic de- 
vices. Although compact and highly 
specialized, they generate, apply or 
control power without being affected 
by humidity, corrosion, salt spray, 
fungus or other destructive agents. 


The name Jack & Heintz on aviation 
or commercial products stands for 
advanced engineering ... precise 
manufacturing ... pretested perform- 
ance. Jack & Heintz, Inc., Dept. 451, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. 





Jack « HEINTZ 7) > hah Naive ice oni 


6 2, d-c—including Control Systems and 
Components « Electric Starters + 


4 Actuators and Special Aircraft 
E UIPMENT Penge i Motors « Custom-built Commercial 
1963, Jack & Heintz, Inc. 


1 Motors « J&H Eisemann Magnetos 
means electrical, hydraulic or mechanical devices designed to solve 


unusual problems of developing, controlling or using power. 

















MANUFACTURING | How to Make 


MINING ¢ NICKEL 


IRON *GOLD « PULP the Most of 


& PAPER * HYDRO 
TOBACCO 
FARM PRODUCE 


With thriving cities close to 

the U.S. border, Ontario holds 

almost one-third of Canada’s 

population—produces about one- 

half of her manufactured goods. 

Here are mass markets . .. a wealth of raw mate- 
rials . . . low-cost power and transportation. 


Opportunity is coast-to-coast in Canada— 
and so is the B of M. 


Call on Canada’s First Bank to answer your 

questions on Canada. Established in the U.S. in 

, 1859, the B of M can interpret Canadian oppor- 

MY HAN tunity from your point of view. Write to any 


os nuiion commons U.S. office or to the Business Development 


Department, Bank of Montreal, Place d’Armes, 
Montreal. 


BANK oF MonrTrREAL 
Canada's First Bank Coazt-to- Coast 


New York - - - 64 Wall St. San Francisco - - - 333 California St. 
Chicago: Special Representative's Office, 38 South Dearborn St. 


Head Office: Montreal 


575 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA + RESOURCES EXCEED $2 BILLION 





FREE 


VALUABLE CATALOG OF BUSINESSES, 
FARMS OR RANCHES AND INCOME 
PROPERTY—FOR SALE OR TRADE - 


THROUGHOUT WEST AND MID-WEST f F 
Over 2000 offerings, approx. 200 pages. Contains vital | | BA LT] M () R 
information, prices, terms, earnings, lease, rent, names | { } Q ) 

and addresses so that you can deal direct with owners. | ; 

ALL TYPES-FROM $1000 to $1,000,000 Retail, Whole- ‘a Us eh 

sale, Industrial Plants, Factories, Service Businesses, H ( ) o 

Farms, Ranches, Groves, etc., large and small. és —d —_ 

No salesman will call. No commission to pay us. 

Simple write today for Free Catalog No. 90-F to 

NATIONAL BUSINESS & PROPERTY EXCHANGE 

Dept. 90-F, 4101 West 3rd St., Los Angeles 5, Calif. | No matter for what reason you come 


(Extra Free Service: Write us exactly what and : , 
where you want to buy and we'll advise owners of to Baltimore, the chances are we're 


your reouirements. | nearest to where you want fo go. 
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. . . not impossible — just 
improbable —to print fine 
screen on boxboard .. .” 


PRINTER starts on p. 182 


to bring out highlights and shadings. 

Fidel-I-Tone’s 175-line or 200-line 
screen is finer than most slick-magazine 
color work. According to Lord Balti 
more, most full-color magazine printing 
is about 110-line screen—about 48,000 
dots to the square inch. Finer screens 
are generally used only on slick, coated 
paper. 
¢ Finding the Way—Lord Baltimore de 
cided that color photographs couldn't 
be reproduced except by a fine screen 
process and that it wasn’t impossible— 
merely improbable—to print on box- 
board with a fine screen. If you can 
get fine dots to strike down into the 
valleys of the coarse board, Bouchelle 
points out, you have a well unified pic- 
ture despite surface roughness. 

Having decided to develop a fine 
screen process, Lord Baltimore then 
recognized it would have to use an off 
set iithography press. In offset, the 

aper picks up its imprint from a rub- 
i blanket rather than from unyield 
ing metal. (The rubber-wrapped roller 
picks up the printing from an inked, 
engraved cylinder and delivers it to the 
paper.) By conforming to the irregulari- 
ties in the boxboard surface, the rubber 
applies the dots of ink down in the 
hollows as well as on the bumps. 

¢ Metallurgy—The next problem, Banks 
recalls, was to find a metal plate with a 
fine enough molecular structure to al- 
low the tiniest halftone dots to be 
etched. Most blank plates for offset 
work are too coarse-grained for a 175 
line or 200-line screen. 

It took a couple of years of experi 
menting with samples from metal sup 
pliers to find a suitable sheet and to 
find out how to grain it (change its 
mirrorlike shine to a velvety dullness) 
and etch it. Technically, this stage of 
development was the most time-con 
suming and the most critical. 

The result, though, was a printing 
plate (specifications:are secret) that not 
only accepts the fine detail of a 200-line 
screen but also wears better than con- 
ventional plates. It stands up under a 
press run s6 well that the 300,000th im- 
pression is indistinguishable from the 
first one. This means a lot in package 
printing. Housewives shy away from a 
package that looks “faded,” fearing that 
it’s old merchandise. But the washed 
out look may be merely the effect of 
wear on the printing plates 

An unexpected byproduct of | this 
trial in metallurgy was the new plate’s 
resistance to chemical reaction from 
certain ink pigments. Some of these 
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You wouldn’t dare be without adequate fire 
insurance. And probably your business is covered 
against many other ordinary perils. But how about 
such unusual hazards as collapse, water damage, 
sprinkler leakage . . . or such unusual protection as 
depreciation insurance and demolition coverage on 
your building and business interruption policies? 


A local ordinance may require fire-resistive con- 
struction in rebuilding after major fire damage to 
your building. Would your insurance program cover 
such increased cost . . . or your legal liability for dam- 
age from fire or other causes to a building you rent? 





You can be protected against these unusual 
hazards—and others—through insurance written to 
fit your particular needs. See your North America 
Agent. He will be able to help you study these 
unusual hazards. His counsel costs nothing, but 
it may save the life of your business. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
® Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE® Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


PIONEERS IN PROTECTION—-SERVING WITH 20,000 AGENTS IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 
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GLORIZE is a brand new high-protein corn flour. It has the whole baking 
industry excited! Used as a dough conditioner, Glorize gives baked goods a 
smoother texture. Makes them tender. Produces uniform cake layers that are 
firmer for handling. Lengthens shelf life. 

Glorize increases baking production by improving sheeting, machining, and 
flow of dough. Dough stretches easier, resists shrinking. And Glorize cuts the 
requirements of dusting flour. Reduces discoloration and sludging of frying fats. 
Glorize is ideal for use in yeast-raised sweet goods; layer, pound, and sponge 
cakes; donuts, cookies, pie crusts, and biscuits. 

You'll find the National touch everywhere, throughout the food industry. 
Starch applied through imaginative research and service. 

Lf you make baked good, canned goods, confections, puddings, salad dressing, 
or sauces, perhaps we can help you. Just write or phone us. 


STARCHES ADHESIVES 
RESYNS * 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS INC., 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
188 
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pigments are particularl) desirable for 
clear, bright colors, yet they can’t be 
used with ordinary plat: 

¢ Cashing In—he first pic crust carton 
won a top award in the box industry's 
1946 competition. But boxboard was 
scarce in 1945-47, and Lord Baltimore 
couldn’t capitalize fully on Fidel-1-Tone 
then. When the shortage cased, the 
shop produced the Four Roses gift car- 
ton, the first large-scale use of color 
photography in a liquor package. After 
that came more liquor orders, toilet 
goods, and food products 

Fidel-I-Tone has an edge, especially 
in boxes for frozen foods. ‘These boxes 
are made of relatively rougher virgin 
pulp rather than reclaimed paper that 
might give an off-flavor to the food. And 
the surface can’t be smoothed with clay 
coating—it wouldn't stand up under re 
frigerator humidity. 

“Self-service marketing really gives 
us the biggest boost,” says Bouchelle, 
the sales manager. “It takes more than 
an unusual design on a package to 
catch the eve of a housewife as she goes 
through a supermarket.’ 
¢ Branching Out—More than half the 
facilities of Lord Baltimore’s new 165, 
000-sq. ft. plant are used for Fidel-I 
Tone business. The rest is laid out for 
color letterpress work and for the cut 
ting, creasing, and waxing of cartons. 
The company also has 76,000 sq. ft. in 
an older building 14 mi. away 

Along with the growth in produc 
tion facilities, Lord Baltimore has been 
expanding its sales setup. With the 
help of branch offices in New York, 
Chicago, Louisville, and Los Angeles, 
the sales staff can provide overnight at 
tention to customers in any part of 
the country. 

The Los Angeles office was opened 
only a few weeks ago. The New York 
office is a second headquarters for the 
company: President Hugo Dalsheimer 
and Bill Banks keep their desks in Bal 
timore, Dalsemer and Bouchelle in 
New York, In 1928 the New York 
staff consisted of one man and a secre 
tary. Now it’s up to 30 persons, and it 
will employ 36 when it moves to an 
entire floor in a new building 
¢ Old and New—Lord Baltimore Press 
adds up to this: It’s a very old company 
that’s guided by young ideas 

As far back as 1891, the predecessor 
company installed a gasoline engine to 
drive plant machinery; it was one of the 
first industrial users in Baltimore. Later, 
the company built one of the city’s first 
reinforced concrete structures for its 
new plant. It is believed to have been 
the first bookprinting plant in the coun- 
try to install Linotype machines. Its 
new plant is billed as the first com- 
pletely air-conditioned, artificially hu- 
midified, and entirely artificially lighted 
plant for making folding boxes in the 
U.S., if not in the world. 
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Making glass behave 





... i continuous ribbons of plate glass 


or continuous filaments of Fiber Glass 


le 
anil Ii. 
FIBER GLASS 
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Extremes in utility, extremes in form—and excellent illustrations of 
the skills acquired by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company in 70 years 
of glassmaking. 

PPG makes glass behave . . . drawing it into the tiny continuous 
filaments of gossamer fineness for Fiber Glass just as skillfully as it 
rolls it into continuous ribbons of plate glass, From raw materials, 
through all the intricacies of manufacture, PPG Fiber Glass is made 
to meet the most exacting needs. 

If Fiber Glass is used in your products—or if you contemplate its 
use to replace other materials—investigate the many advantages 
provided by PPG facilities. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 420 
Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


You can obtain PPG Fiber Glass 
in these forms 


Superfine Insulation -E-xtremely light-weight, 
efficient thermal /acoustical insulation for 
aircraft, automobiles, household appliances 
cold-weather garments, etc. Available with 
foil and vinyl facings as well as un-faced 


Yarns, Strands and Roving—For industrial 
and decorative textiles; reinforcement of 
plastics, paper and rubber; electrical insu 
lations. 


PPG field engineers are available to work 


with you on any applications involving the 
use of these Fiber Glass products 
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FIVE BOOKLETS TO HELP $ 
YOUR SALESMEN SELL! 


Send $1.00 with your name and address 
attached to this ad and mail today for this 
set of handy booklets on selling techniques. 
Only one set to a customer. 


£ short course») ASHORT COURSE IN SALESMAN- 


| SHIP by J. C. AspLey. Packed with 
} helpful suggestions on selling funda- 
mentals. Over 300,000 copies sold. 


SELL BY GIVING by James T. 
MANGAN. A remarkable peiseesme mt ane 

approach to "500800 copies ak simpl 

not fail. Over 200. 

THE KNACK OF ane your- 
SELF by James T. Mancan. Every 
salesman must sell himself before he 
can sell anything. This book blueprints 

the way. Over 300,000 copies sold. 
HOW TO SELL QUALITY by J. C. 
ASPLEY. Tested methods to > semen 

price objections and sell a it 
uct in a buyers market. s 2b ‘000 

copies sold 
\ STEP OUT AND SELL by W. E. 
\ HoLter, former sales manager for 
a A An Jag | book that packs 
——eee"a real punch. Ov ,000 copies sold. 
Each booklet averages 64 pages, size 4 x 6". Practical, 
down to earth, and packing a wealth of help, mil- 
lions of these booklets now used in training by some 
of the largest companies in all lines of business. 


DARTNELL 


MANAGEMENT TRAINING AIDS 
4650 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill, 


We blend chemicals and 
fibres to produce special 
materials. 


NEED 
EXTRAS 
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MOVING 
SOUTH? 


FACTORY BUILDINGS 


available at 


CHARLESTON, S. C.” 


a 
* 
or we'll build 
for your needs 
. 
- 
o 


Write Arthur M. Field 
Chief Engineer 
CHARLESTON 
DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
*AMERICA’S GREATEST 
INDUSTRIAL WATER SUPPLY 











See Clues on page 194 





ON AT ALBANY 


OFF AT NEW YORK 


The service saves truckers money, 
carry heavier loads. 


Trailerships, Inc., carries loaded truck trailers down the 
Hudson River on converted LSTs, wheels them... 


allows them to 
But there has always been... 


Trouble for Trailerships 


The years right after World War II 
brought in a large and varied crop of 
businesses built on surplus military 
equipment. Some of these ventures 
have since collapsed. Others have gone 
on to varying degrees of success. Still 
others have done neither, but are still 
hanging in space somewhere between 
the two alternatives. In this third group 
is Trailerships, Inc. (BW —Aug.9'47, 
p32) 

Trailerships’ basic piece of equipment 
is the LST (landing ship, tank). Formed 


shortly after the war, the company 
bought two LST’s and rebuilt them so 
that truck trailers could be wheeled 
aboard. Then it started a ferry service 
on the Hudson River, carrying loaded 
trailers between New York City and 
Albany 

The business never quite 
had some inherent problems, and it ran 
into others along the way. Circum 
stances seemed to have a grudge against 
it. Its original developers dropped out. 
Eventually, it wound up as a subsidiary 


made it. Ii 
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”... but that, by itself, would 
help solve only one of the 
problems .. .” 

TRAILERSHIPS starts on p. 190 


has seldom been able to fill its LSTs 
with paying loads. Breakeven point is 
30 trailers per LST. The average load 
was 10 to 12. 

Other companies have tried the same 
idea as ‘T'railerships, and have had the 
same trouble with trucking unions. ‘The 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
RR, for instance, hauls trailers on flat 
cars between New York and Boston. 
Unions have objected to this strenu- 
ously. But since the railroad doesn’t 
depend solely on trailer-hauling for its 
livelihood, union troubles haven’t been 
nearly so serious a blow as to ‘Trailer- 
ships. The New Haven’s trailer busi- 
ness is merely an extra source of pocket 
money. 
¢ Worth It?—Another reason behind 
the company’s troubles was an eco- 
nomic, rather than a man-made, one. 
When Trailerships originally started its 
service, its executives realized that the 
idea held more advantages for direct 
New York-to-Albany trafic than for 
longer-distance traffic. But they had 
hoped to pull in some long-distance 
trucks all the same. After all, they 
reasoned, it was cheaper to travel by 
river no matter what kind of trucking 
run you were on. ; 

But the long-distance traffic stayed 
away. Probably the main reason was a 
question of time. It takes about twice 
as long to get from New York to Albany 
by river as it does to drive the distance. 
And for the long-distance truck, there’d 
be additional hours wasted in getting 
off the highway, threading through city 
streets to the dock, and transferring on 
and off the LST. Much truck traffic 
is in a hurry; time is often more im- 
portant than savings. 

One last thorn in Trailerships’ side 
was the question of its own labor force. 
Its LST's are rated at 2,000 tons apiece. 
Coast Guard regulations say a vessel of 
that size must carry a crew of 20. 
Trailerships didn’t figure it needed 
anything like that many, but it had to 
comply. The result, from Trailerships’ 
point of view, was a heavy and unneces- 
sary financial drain. 
¢ Future?—All_ these problems will 
doubtless enter into management’s pres- 
ent discussion of the company’s future. 

What’s the solution? One idea be- 
ing mulled over is the possibility of 
using barges hauled by towboats, in 
place of the LSTs. But that, by itself, 
would help solve only one of the prob- 
lems—the question of costs. And costs 
are, perhaps, the least of Trailerships’ 
worries. 
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Nt! REEVES 


Flexi-Speed Drive 


Mounts in any position... drives in any direction 
. «gives any speed within 8:1 range. Low Price! 


A TURN OF THE 
HANDWHEEL HERE... 


New REEVES Flexi-Speed Drive is the most ver- 
satile variable speed drive on the market today. 
Drives in any direction. Mounts in any position 
—above, below or beside the driven machine— 
practically without limitation. Speed cortrol 
handwheel and driven shaft may be located any- 
where around the motor shaft. Six different length 
belts offer a wide choice of shaft center distances. 

For all these reasons, REEVES Flexi-Speed 
Drive is the easiest, most practical, and economi- 
cal way of converting any constant speed motor 
to an infinitely variable speed drive with 8:1 
speed range. May be used with any standard 
ball bearing, foot-mounted motor of 42, % or 
1 hp. Identical in working principle to the time- 
tested REEVES Motodrive, the Flexi-Speed Drive 
consists of constant speed disc assembly, variable 
speed disc assembly, double-cog belt and versatile 
shifting mechanism. 

REEVES Flexi-Speed Drive is ideal for driving 
to standard gear reducers for parallel drive, on 
worm gear reducer for inexpensive right angle 
drive. Its versatility assures maximum production 


with the greatest efficiency and economy in your , 


machines. Write today for complete details. 
Specify Dept. 27. 
REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


SPEED CONTROL 


GIVES ANY DESIRED 
OUTPUT SPEED HERE 


> 


. 


Some of the 
mounting positions 


Hondwheel control 
moy be located anywhere 


DAAC 


360° around 


motor shaft-— 


Belt moy drive 
in any direction 





ORANGE CORE 
Gummed Tape 


SEALS FASTER 


Orange Core gummed tape seals your 
cartons faster because it is Supple-ized.* 
Thousands of tiny cracks in the adhesive 
drink up water quickly, so Orange Core 
is ready for instant application. It bonds 
faster for the same reason. No time 
wasted, no excessive rubbing. Small won- 
der Orange Core is the world’s largest 
selling gummed tape. 

Get the money saving facts on this 
better standard tape. Mail the coupon. 


SEND COUPON NOW— 


Learn how to make your shipping 
dollars go further 


*Copyright 
HUDSON En 
PULP & PAPER CORP, 


Dept. 95, 505 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


At no obligation send me literature on ways 
we can save money with Orange Core. 


NAME 





COMPANY 
STREET 
0 ee 


CORE 











“... drivers refused to pick 
up trailers that were un- 


loaded at Albany .. .” 
TRAILERSHIPS starts on p. 190 


of American & Overseas Chartering 
Corp. A&OC couldn't make it click, 
either. Trailerships has lost half a mil- 
lion dollars under its new owners. 

Now, finally, the company has 
reached a crossroads. Its executives 
have closed it down for 60 days to take 
a long, hard look at the whole opera- 
tion, 
¢ Size Up—What was the trouble with 
Trailerships? The basic idea seemed 
sound enough. It was built on firm 
foundations: 

elt saved truckers money—$600 
a year per big trailer, the company 
used to claim. A trailer carrying a 15- 
ton load (the maximum on New York 
State highways) was charged $40 for 
the ferry trip from New York to Albany. 
It costs a good deal more to drive the 
distance. 

eIt allowed for heavier loads. 
There are certain zones in New York 
State that are exempt from the 15-ton 
load limit, and within two of these 
zones are the streets of Albany and 
New York. Thus, a trailer could load 
on 25 tons in New York, drive to 
Trailerships’ dock, and reverse the 
process in Albany, without breaking 
any laws. This advantage, of course, 
is limited to trucks traveling only be- 
tween the two cities—but  there’s 
enough of such traffic to fill many more 
than Trailerships’ two LSTs. 

e It opened new fields for com- 
mon-carrier truckers. By letting them 
take on heavier loads, it allowed them 
to carry low-rate freight (coffee, 
canned goods, unfinished metals) and 
make it pay. 
¢ Troubles—This was the thinking that 
launched Trailerships’ LS'T's six years 
ago. But all did not go so smoothly 
as had been expected. All sorts of 
trouble sprang up. 

First, the company got into hot 
water with labor unions. AFL's team- 
sters in Albany contended that ‘Trailer- 
ships was robbing truck drivers of work. 
Union drivers refused to pick up trail- 
ers that were unloaded at the Albany 
docks. 

Trailerships eventually settled _ its 
differences with the union, but the re- 
sult was a touchy, nervous truce rather 
than peace. And ever since that first 
union flareup (there have been others) 
trucking companies have been loth to 
use the Trailerships service. ‘Truckers 
themselves have had plenty of trouble 
with unions, and they shy away from 
anything that might cause new trouble. 

Largely because of that, Trailerships 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 


FORD CITY, PA. * SALEM, OHIO 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 


AGE ~ Since 1883 
FENCE 


© AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE eo 


1" SESE! 
V Don’t blame yourself 


for costly loss or property damage 
caused by lack of property protection. 
Install sturdy Page Chain Link Fence. 
It has been providing security against 
possible disruption of business, vandal- 
ism, or many other losses or injuries for 
more than 60 years. Page Fence is avail- 
able in heavily galvanized Copper- 
Bearing Steel, Stainless Steel or 
corrosion- resisting Aluminum. NOW 
is the time to consult the skilled Page 
Fence erecting firm nearest you. For 
name and address and helpful illus- 
trated fence data, write to 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa, 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. 
($2.50 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. 
rates for Business Services advertisements. 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 





Rate—$5.00 per line 
Allow 6 
Write for special 
Address box number replies 
NEW YORK, 330 W. 











EMPLOYMENT 


Position V t 
Technical Sales; Large, highly-reputed firm spe- 


clalizing in process engineering, tool design & 
tool & die building, operating nationally on a 
bid-basia, seeks high type sales representatives 
Straight commission only P-7626 Business 
Week 











Employment Service === 
Executives — Contemplating a change? Your 


personal requirements met thru our flexible 
procedures, with full protection of your present 
position We have the know-how and nation- 
wide contacts to negotiate successfully for you 
Details on request. Jepson Executive Service. 
(Bat, 1939) 1208 Porter Bidg., Kansas City 2 


<a Positions Wanted 
Rental Agent, Res Mgr, High Class Apt Bidgs 


past 15 vre, age 560, married, family. At pres 
ent N.Y. Weatchester area Looking for good 
position South, South West, Texas, Arizona, 
Calif Want change of climate Beat refer- 
ences, very capable in work, pleasing personal- 
ity, In best of health. Can assume full charge 
of properties. PW-7622, Business Week. 





Export-import traffic manager. 


ence freight forwarding 


Heavy experi- 


custom house broker- 





age. Familiar all phases foreign trade. College 
graduate, married, age 29, veteran PW -7620, 
Lusiness Week 

Sales Engi Metallurgical Engi , 29, vet- 
eran five years experience in non-ferrous 
metallurgy Intensely interested in sales 
Good references Location immaterial, PW- 
7628, Business Week 


Chem. Engr. presently directing advertising tech. 
& sales publications, info. services for syn- 
thetic rubber mfr Age 35 Desires’ exec, posi 
tion requiring tech., literary & organizing 
ability. U’°'W-7640, Business Week. 
7 years personnel experience includes: M g 
ment, Job Class#ification, Personnel Placement 
Records Control, Testing and Counseling. B.S 
Wisconsin Married Age 37 Objective-Per 
sonnel Management or Adminiatrative Assist 
ant to top executive. PW-7637, Business Week 


a= Selling Opportunities Wanted ———= 
Are you getting your full share of business from 





Puerto Rico? Highly dynamic and experi 
enced salesman seeks permanent connection 
with sound potential Airmail particulars to 
P.O, Box 1362, San Juan, Puerto Rico (USA). 


Manufacturers’ Agent in Detroit wants additional 
Paper or Allied Line, RA-7184, Business Week 


Manufacturer desiring representation in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington and Arizona 
please write J. C. Postell, 624 Lincoln Bilvd.,, 


Santa Monica, Calif. 

Boston Manufacturers’ Agent desires additional 
line Electrical-Electronic Industrial Accts 
RA-7648, Business Week 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Need a confidential report from atroad? Spot 
checks on diatributing set-ups competition 
Media Sales outlets Currency regulations 
Legislative developments. Representatives all 
over the world For detaile write 
Business Services, McoGraw-Hill 
Corp., 330 W. 43, N.Y. 36, N.Y 


(overseas 
International 


Public Relations. Top-level business campaigns 


and contact. 88-7574, Business Wee 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Important Notice—Wanted, a financially respon- 
sible man or woman to supervise a business of 
new type merchandising vendors. Drop in a 
coin and take a Steaming Hot Cup of Coffee, 
Delicious Hot Tea, Rich Bouillon 
Soups, Crackers, Cookies, or Doughnuts, ete. 
All of these items dispensed from same ma- 
chine, thereby eliminating and making obsolete 
several machines where each machine only 
dispenses one product Every cup made indi- 
vidually Installed in business establishments, 
manufacturing plants offices, et« Farning 


Cocoa or 


power unlimited Can be operated in your 
spare time Probable earnings to start from 
$12.00 to $59.00 per day Three to five times 


more, depending on 
capable of handling 


number of units you are 
$1590.00 to $7950.00 cash 
required, secured by inventory All locations 
secured for you. If you can follow instructions 
and supervision of : * National Company, 





you should become ially independent 
within a very short time. Please do not answer 
this advertisement unless you have the re- 
quired amount of cash available and are a 
person who can make and give a definite de- 
cision after you know the facts!! We are in- 


terested only in people whe can start immedi- 
ately. Write fully about yourself include 
phone number to BO-7436, Business Week. 





Invest t in oil develop t permits deduction 
of all drilling expense from your income. All 
Oil sold subject to 27%% depletion. We are 
qualified by 30 years experience and own 
proven oil leases for development. References 
exchanged BO-7627, Business Week 


EQUIPMENT 


Motors, generators, transformers. New and Re- 
built, World's Largest Inventory, 1 HP to 5,000 
HP, stock shipment. “Cash for Surplus". Elec- 
tric Equipment Co., Rochester, N. ¥ 


For Sale 


Hydraulic Presses, self contained, motor driven, 
hand operated, automatic, & semi-Automati« 
for every industry. Write for catalog. Clifton 
Hydraulic Press Co., PO Box 325, Clifton, N. J. 








Staplex, the automatic electric 
stapling time and costs sharply Fastest 
Faniest Savingest way to staple. Write for 
foider, The Staplex Co., 60-70 Jay St., Brook- 
lyn 1, N. Y. 


stapler cuts 


Wire-Rope Blasting Mats. 
on sizes required 
Box 23, New 


Write for quotations 
Victory Cable Company, P.O 
York City 35, N. ¥ 


‘ MISCELLANEOUS 


Patents For Sale 


For Sale Patent No. 250738. Daylight Loading 
Developing Tank Capt. R. Altschuler, Box 
662 Shaw A.F.B. Sumter, 8, C 








A GOOD HABIT 


is any habit which can benefit you. By 
watching for the “clues” section you will 
find employment opportunities—wonted, 


Write for further information to: 





330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


vacent, selling—business opportunities of 
all types, special services and offerings 
and equipment offered and wanted. 


Clues Section, BUSINESS WEEK 














COMPANY BRIEFS 





Dry wells plague even the biggest oil 
drillers. During 1952 Humble Oil & 
Refining Co., biggest of them all, sank 
$43-million in dry holes, $14-million 
more than in 1951. Costs were up, too, 
because wells are being drilled deeper 
and more are being drilled. Humble’s 
net dropped $24-million below 1951. 
2 


Twentieth Century-Fox signed a con 
tract this week with Bausch & Lomb 
for ‘‘large quantities” of anamorphic op 
tical units for its wide-screen process, 
CinemaScope (BW—Mar.14'52,p122). 

* 
Stockholders changed the name of Mo- 
jud Hoisery Co., Inc. (BW—Apr.11°53, 
p178) to Mojud, Inc. 

® 
Diversifying: Ball Bros. Co., Inc., of 
Muncie, Ind., best known for glass con- 
tainers, bought a majority interest in 
Kent Plastics Corp. of Evansville, Ind. 

. . Romos Enterprises, Inc., of Cin 

cinnati, branched out from its control 
of machinery makers to buy the 45- 
vear-old Klearflax Linen Inc., 
of Duluth. From flax fiber formerly 
burned as worthless, Klearflax makes a 
nationally known brand of rugs. 

° 
The first unit of an order for 600 truck 
trailers was delivered this week by Frue- 
hauf ‘Trailer Co. to Associated ‘Trans 
port, Inc. (BW—Mar.28’53,p190). It’s 
one of the biggest orders ever placed 
by a trucking company. 

* 
Construction of a can-making plant by 
California Packing Co. at Fruitvale, 
Calif., doesn’t mean the company is 
going to make all its own cans, officials 
say. The plant will make only 8-oz. 
buffet-size cans for tomato 
Carpet-maker Alexander Smith, Inc., of 
Yonkers, N. Y., has sold 165,000 sq ft. 
of plant to Benson & Hedges, cigarette 
maker. Alexander Smith will move its 
gencral offices out of the otherwise idle 
plant, and B&H will manufacture it 
Parliament brand there. 

® 
First-quarter 1953 produced the highest 
sales and earnings figures in the 54-vear 
historv of the Pressed Steel Car Co., 
Inc.: $26.8-million sales and more than 
$1.1-million in after-tax earnings. More 
than half of the total sales were in di 
versified lines acquired since 1949 

© 
Northwest Airlines, which 
ecstasy in previous purchases 
202s and Bocing Stratocruisers, is 
switching its brand. It has lined up 
$21.8-million bank credit for purchase 
of six Lockheed turbocompound Super 
Constellations. 


Looms, 


sauce. 


found no 
of Martin 
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MACHINE MILESTONES...MEASURED IN OIL! The impressive record 

of petroleum “firsts” listed above spans 87 years of industry’s most spectacular progress. From the 
first mineral oils for machines in 1866 to the first oils for Diesel engines, cars, planes—right 

on up to correct lubrication for the world’s fastest superliner—Socony-Vacuum has pioneered 
the development of the products that have helped make these advances possible. Today, 

this wealth of lubrication knowledge and experience is yours—to help boost your output, cut your 


maintenance costs. Why accept anything less? 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


Conect Lubrication 


SOCONY-VACUUM Oil COMPANY, INC., and Affiliotes;: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 





THE TREND 


The Test Is Clear 


President Eisenhower's address on foreign policy was 
especially significant since it was the statement of a new 
chief executive addressing the new leadership of the 





Soviet Union. His moving and dramatic appeal for 


peace not only established him as the leader of the free 
world, but wrested from the Soviet Union the initiative 
in global affairs it has held since World War II. 

Athough he reaffirmed his faith in the past policies 
of the United States, the President's simple but com- 
prehensive program for peace is, in fact, a new approach. 
There was nothing piecemeal in his statement. And 
there was none of the Kremlin’s vague generalizing in 
favor of peace that has been callously calculated to 
raise hopes that go unfulfilled. 

Instead, the President firmly described the choice 
before the world. He challenged the new Soviet lead- 
ers to demonstrate, by specific action, whether they want 
peace or war. He provided a guide that the whole world 
can follow. As he put it: “The test is clear. There is, 
before all peoples, a precious chance to turn the black 
tide of events. If we failed to strive to seize this chance, 
the judgment of future ages would be harsh and just. 
If we strive but fail, and the world remains armed 
against itself, it at least need be divided no longer in 
its clear knowledge of who has condemned humankind 
to this fate.” 


One Answer 


The Atomic Energy Commission has sent to Congress 
a set of proposals aimed at throwing open atomic tech- 
nology to industrial exploitation. Essentially, they would 
make it legal for industrial firms to own and operate 
nuclear plants and—with certain limitations—to patent 
new discoveries in the field. 

When Congress considers these proposals, it ought 
to ask itself two quite distinct questions: 

(1) What policy will contribute most to the country’s 
military strength? This is clearly the paramount question; 
for all its promise in other fields, destruction is the 
one technique that atomic energy really revolutionizes. 

(2) What policy will most quickly and efficiently reap 
the economic benefits of nuclear energy? Though sec- 
ondary, this is no small issue. A nation whose power 
needs are doubling every ten years cannot afford to 
neglect a fuel that offers more potential horsepower 
than all our coal and oil resources combined. 

Fortunately, the two questions, properly analyzed, 
come up with the same answer. 

In military terms, atomic energy has long graduated 
from the dramatic but limited role of a secret weapon. 
It is a whole field of military technology; it should be 
thought of, not as a trick device, but as something com- 
parable in measuring war potential to national steel 
output. Victory in atomic war will go not to the nation 
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with the most devastating secret formula locked away 
in a safe, but to the nation that is in a position to bring 
to bear the broadest and most vari¢d resources, human 
and technical, on its atomic program. 

A shatteringly sudden and unexpected bomb drop on 
two cities was enough to end the war with Japan. In 
any full-scale atomic war victory will depend on rapid 
large-scale output of a whole range of atomic weapons— 
bombs of many sizes and characteristics, shells, atomic 
power plants for aircraft, ships, perhaps even guided 
missiles. And it will depend, too, on a lot of imagina 
tive thinking about new still-unthought-of applications 
of nuclear energy. 

Clearly the proper policy for military as well as for 
economic strength is the one that integrates the new 
atomic technologies most closely into the fabric of U.S. 
industry. Every industrial use of atomic techniques, for 
whatever purpose, adds to the stockpile of skilled men 
and plants that will make all the difference if a maximum 
effort at atomic destruction is ever called for. 


The Road Back 


The Treasury’s new 30-year 33% bond issue has been 
heavily oversubscribed. ‘This is good news, but even 
more satisfying is the fact that this $1-billion offering 
at an attractive rate of interest represents the beginning 
of a return to a sound policy of funding the $264-billion 
national debt. 

The raising of interest rates was intended to appeal to 
long-term investors, not the commercial banks, who up 
until now have been the big buyers of government bonds. 
Moreover, the Treasury engaged in a strict scrutiny of 
subscribers in order to weed out the speculators who 
seek a fast turnover and a quick profit. 

It will not be easy to whittle down the top-heavy debt 
structure that is the natural consequence of the cheap 
money policy pursued by the Treasury during the last 
20 years. The practice of borrowing at artificially de- 
pressed interest rates impaired the usefulness of the 
Federal Reserve at the same time that it aided and 
abetted the forces of inflation. This was the enormous 
price paid for cheap money. 

In fulfilling President Eisenhower's pledge to place 
the debt on firmer foundations, the Treasury is taking 
the long road back to.a sound money economy (BW— 
Mar.28'53,p80). Shifting the bigger portion of the debt 
from short-term securities to long-term bonds will be a 
gradual process entailing a higher cost for servicing. 
But this is a small price to pay for insuring that the 
Federal Reserve can engage in its traditional regulation 
of credit and that the Treasury can release itself from 
the vagaries of the short-term market. The success of the 
first issue gives promise that our huge debt will be a 
servant of the Treasury, instead of its master. 
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YOU'LL NEVER KNOW HOW CLOSE CHICAGO and Kansas City 
are—till you ride the Burlington’s new 
American Royal Zephyrs. 

With a new short route to shrink the miles and Timken" 


Aansas City or 


old running time. By eliminating speed restrictions due to 
bearings. Timken roller bearings made high-speed stream- 
liners like the Zephyrs possible. By licking the No. 1 cause 


of freight train delays—“hot boxes” —they’re now ready 


roller bearings to quicken their pace, they clip hours off the 


to revolutionize freight service, too. 


Now here’s the next great step in railroading 


"HOT BOXES” (overheated friction bear- 


ings) cause most freight train tie-ups 
tailroads are finding the 
“hot boxes” in 
freight cars on Timken tapered rolles 
bearings. 


ull NMC 


RAILROADS WILL SAVE an estimated 
$190 million a year, net a 22°) yearly 
return on the investment when they 
all go “Roller Freight”. One railroad 
cut running time in half on a livestock 
run, upped its livestock business 30 
in two years, 


answer to 


Roller Freight — 


50 MILLION car-miles without a “hot 
railroad’s 


box” is the record of one 


“Roller Freight”. By contrast. freight 


cars on old-style friction bearings aver- 
212.000 car-miles between 


age only 


set-outs for “hot boxes”. 


COMPLETE ASSEMBLIES of cartridge jour- 
nal box and ‘Timken bearings for freight 
ears cost 20°) less than applications of 
six years ago. Applications are available 
for existing cars. Other products of 
the Timken Company: alloy steel and 
tubing, removable rock bits. 


I SPECTION 


STOP 
FOR ALL TRAINS 


EXCEPT ROLLER FREIGHT 


“ROLLER FREIGHT” can travel at sus- 
tained high speeds without frequent 
inspection stops. Inspection man-hours 
can be cut 90°). In Timken bearings, 
tough cores absorb shock, hardened 
surfaces resist wear. 


NOT JUST A BALL © NOT JUST A ROLLER T > 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER I> BEARING 
TAKES RADIAL 4) AND THRUST LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION ~& 


= 


Copr. 1958 The Timken Ko Rearing Company, Canton 6, O. 
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Watch the railroads Go... on TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings 





